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PREFACE 



This book is intended for the traveller, the 
sportsman, and for him whose delight lies m 
those scenes of natural unembellished beauty and 
grandeur which Africa possesses in such profusion 
and variety. 

So many are the books constantly published 
upon this great continent, that my only excuse 
for adding another to their number is my unwil- 
lingness that the large and important territory 
of which, in the course of the following pages, I 
have attempted a brief and inadequate description, 
should longer remain, as it has too long remained, 
in that condition of partial illumination which is, 
so to speak, neither light nor darkness ; and if, 
in no matter how small a degree, I have succeeded 
in directing the attention of those interested in 
African matters to this interesting and important 
region, I shall feel that my effort has not been 
fruitless. 

The work has from first to last been written 
in the country I have sought to describe; those 
chapters dealing with great game having been 
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produced from the material supplied by my field 
note-books, whilst my descriptions of scenery have 
been largely drawn from the same sources and 
from my recollection of those portions of the 
country of which I trust they are an accurate, 
if imperfect, picture. 

It is my pleasant duty to recall and acknowledge 
the assistance I have received in the historical 
chapters from the permission courteously extended 
to me by Major Theophilo Jos6 da Trindade, 
recently Governor of the territory of Manica and 
Sofala, to avail myself of the valuable information 
contained in the " Monographia do Territorio de 
Manica e Sofala." His Excellency Captain A. C. F. 
Pinto Basto, the present Governor, has kindly 
furnished me with the map of the territory and 
other assistance. 

To Messrs. C. A. Reid and Thomaz de Paiva 
Rapozo I am indebted for photographs, whilst 
my further acknowledgments are due to Sir 
H. H. Johnston, Mr. H. L. Duff, and Mr. 
F. Vaughan Kirby, whose admirable works I have, 
from time to time, had the good fortune to be able 
to consult. Last, but not least, my thanks are 
due to my old and valued friend Padre Raphael 
Maria d'Assump^ao for much encouragement and 
kindness. 

R. C. F. MAUGHAM 



British Consulate, Beira, 
1906. 
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PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 



CHAPTER I 

THE PORTUGUESE IN EAST AFRICA • 1502 — 1586 

When the vessels bearing Vaseo da Gama and the 
Portuguese navigators first entered the Bay of 
Sofala in 1502, the discovery of India had already 
been accomplished, and the hardy adventurers who 
had performed this astounding feat of endurance 
and tenacity were on their homeward way with 
a story of adventure which was to draw the 
admiring eyes of all Europe to the small kingdom 
at the western extremity of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Vasco da Gama had evidently been informed of 
the wealth of the land of "Monomotapa" two 
years before, and had determined to visit the port 
of Sofala in the course of his homeward journey. 
Here was the capital and chief outlet of that 
fabulous country from which much of the world's 
wealth was said to be drawn, and the great Portu- 
guese commander was not slow to recognise the 
importance of establishing without delay at this 
point the principal commercial entrepot of his 
country's newly acquired African possessions. 

Sofala was at that time ruled by one Issuf, a 
powerful Arab sultan, whose numerous vessels, 
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2 THE PORTUGUESE IN EAST AFRICA 

but little dissimilar from the Muscat and Zanzibar 
dhows which still frequent the coast of the pro- 
vince, traded in slaves, gold, and ivory with every 
port of the East African littoral. 

Of the early history of the Arab dominion in these 
parts of Africa but little is known, but students 
of this most engrossing subject appear to be fully 
agreed upon one point — namely, that the legendary 
land of Ophir ; that land to which King Solomon 
of old sent the vessels which enriched his treasury 
and enhanced his influence ; to which the ancient 
Phoenicians sent their fast-sailing argosies, to return 
laden with the riches of the land of " Punt " ; that 
land whose name comes down to us through a 
mellow haze of hoary antiquity, could have been 
none other than that of which, in its latter-day 
aspect, the present work is designed to attempt 
some description. 

In their able and interesting writings on this 
question the late Mr. Bent, Dr. Carl Peters, and 
several others have adduced most convincing 
evidence of the identity of these territories with 
a portion at least of the mysterious land of Ophir ; 
and although the chain of their reasoning may not 
be quite faultless, and the desire to connect with a 
newly exploited region one which has never failed 
to command our deep interest may have conjured 
up indications of an illusory character, the idea is 
still a pleasing one, and full of interest to all 
students of the obscurer pages of African history. 

With so much to guide us, therefore, we can 
almost picture a squadron of stately Tyrean 
triremes weighing anchor at Sofala for their return 
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voyage, bearing romantic cargoes of gold and 
pearls, slaves and ivory, ebony and tortoise-shell. 
In the opinion of some writers the earliest settle- 
ments in the interior were established by the 
Arabs, and not by the Phoenicians or Egyptians, 
who have in turn received the credit of first 
pushing their way hither ; but this theory in 
no way conflicts with the supposition that the 
commerce of this coast, even in the days of King 
Solomon, was already in a high state of development. 

The ancient gold workings, of which some exist 
to this day in a state which leaves no doubt that 
they were established by a people guided by 
scientific principles, are alone a testimony to the 
early existence of a race whose civilisation, im- 
measurably superior to that of the natives among 
whom it found itself, left behind it strange ruins 
and other evidences of its influence over a wide 
area of this mysterious continent. The now well- 
known ruins of Zimbabwe, for example, are con- 
sidered by distinguished authorities to mark the 
spot upon which the city of Ophir itself was built. 
By the earliest Portuguese writers Ophir was 
looked upon as an ancient corruption of Afura 
or Fura, a mountainous region near which 
ancient foreign occupation had been found ; it 
was likewise stated to be the country of which 
Sofala was the port and outlet, and the source 
from which King Solomon's wealth was assuredly 
obtained. The ruins of Zimbabwe are very ex- 
tensive, and the question in vain presents itself 
at what period of the world's history were these 
imposing edifices erected, and to what great race 
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of the buried past belonged the brains and hands 
whose knowledge and cunning they mutely per- 
petuate. It has been suggested that this race, of 
which not the slightest trace can now be found, 
existed long before the doctrines of Muhammad 
welded the scattered Arab nation into one powerful 
whole, and animated it to organise and undertake 
those far-reaching warlike and commercial enter- 
prises which about that time raised the status of 
the Mussulman so high. 

At this point it would seem the history of Sofala, 
so far as any of its dim echoes have come down to 
us, may be said to commence, and reference to it 
as an Oriental city of some importance may be 
found in the Arabic writings of Masudi, Edrisi, 
and others. The name of Sofala was given, more- 
over, to a vast extent of territory reaching far into 
the interior, as, after the European occupation of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, the Portu- 
guese, in their wanderings, found Arab settlements 
far removed from the coast, but still said to be 
within the territory of Sofala. 

Unquestionably, up to this time, South Central 
Africa had been for centuries a happy hunting- 
ground for the followers of the Prophet, and they 
left no stone unturned to exploit it to the utter- 
most. They settled at almost every possible point, 
and the facility with which they established them- 
selves among the natives was, of course, largely 
due to their customs of polygamy and concubinage. 
They maintained well-filled harems, and by raising 
a numerous progeny of half-castes, whose sym- 
pathies they preserved, soon succeeded in obtaining 
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from the natives a dutiful recognition of their 
superiority. It is even stated by the earlier 
writers that, so great was the respect the early 
Arabs inspired among the people of the country 
of " Monomotapa," the latter insisted upon their 
permitting their sons to intermarry freely with 
the daughters of the soil. It follows, therefore, 
that when the Portuguese arrived on these coasts 
about the year 1487, they found the Arab influence 
firmly rooted, and, from the very outset, and for 
reasons not difficult to comprehend, there sprang 
up between the representatives of the two distinct 
civilisations an irreconcilable enmity which soon 
ripened into open strife. Whether it arose origin- 
ally owing to the religious intolerance of the 
Portuguese or the underhand treachery of the 
Arabs is, at this space of time, impossible to con- 
jecture, but clearly with the arrival of the first 
European squadron, and the establishment on the 
coast of a kind of Portuguese protectorate, the 
latter must have sadly felt that for them a new 
era had dawned, in which they were to have neither 
part nor lot. 

As already stated, Vasco da Gama did not touch 
at Sofala on his first visit to India ; he appears, 
indeed, not even to have heard its name. In one 
of his fine works on this subject the Conde de 
Ficalho concludes that one Pedro da Cavilha may 
have been the first Portuguese to visit the golden 
port somewhere between October 1489 and March 
1499, thence proceeding by way of Mozambique to 
Cairo, where he is said to have met a messenger 
from the King of Portugal bearing an order to 
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continue his explorations and discoveries. He 
would appear to have dispatched to his royal 
master by the same messenger a detailed account 
of his wanderings as far as Sofala, and of the 
passage by the first Portuguese squadron of the 
Cape of Storms, of which he was assuredly aware. 
This letter, says the Conde de Ficalho, must have 
reached Lisbon, and its contents been communi- 
cated to the commander of the second squadron, 
though possibly it may not have been otherwise 
published ; but it is clear that the fame of Sofala's 
riches had reached Portugal, for it is on record that 
an immense sum in gold received as tribute from 
the Sheik of Quiloa (Kilwa), and with which the 
celebrated tower of Belem was erected, was all 
obtained by barter from the Arabs of Sofala. In 
any case the accounts of the wealth of the land 
of " Monomotapa," from one source or another, 
must have been responsible for the order given by 
the king that two of Pedro Alvares Cabral's ships 
should touch at Sofala for the purpose of founding 
commercial relations with the port and district. 
It seems, however, that this was only done when 
the squadron was on its homeward voyage from 
India, when Sancho de Toar, in the Santa Caterina, 
was the first European to display his flag there, 
being shortly followed by Vasco da Gama him- 
self. To add to the probability that the import- 
ance of Sofala had been already realised, the first 
Viceroy of India, then newly appointed, was 
specifically instructed by King John to cause 
fortresses to be erected there and at Mozambique. 
The name of the official to whom this high post 
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had been confided was Dom Francisco d' Almeida, 
and few worthier representatives of an important 
European Power could have been selected. He 
lost no time, after his arrival in East Africa, in 
laying the foundation of Portuguese supremacy 
on a firm basis. Having made arrangements for 
the construction of the fortresses mentioned, he 
stormed and captured Mombasa, and no sooner 
found himself master of the situation at that place 
than he dispatched to Sofala one Gon9alo Vaz de 
Goes with merchandise to exchange for gold, and 
set on foot in various ways important schemes of 
commercial development. 

In the same year (1505) the first Capitao-Mor of 
Sofala, Pero d'Anhaya, commenced and carried out 
the building of a high palisade and tower. No 
sooner was this completed than the Arabs, under 
Sheik Issuf, commencing to realise the serious 
menace which this stronghold was destined to 
constitute to their hitherto undisputed possession 
of the land and its riches, violently and treacherously 
attacked him. In the conflict which ensued the 
Arabs were repulsed, and the defenders of the little 
fort sallying out to press home their advantage, 
the commander, Pero d'Anhaya, was wounded in 
the encounter. He died the following year, not 
as the result of the wound he had received, but 
falling, it would seem, the first European victim 
to African malarial fever. In the meantime the 
enormous advantages of Mozambique as a harbour 
of refuge and rest, and as a halfway port of call and 
rendezvous on the long voyage to India, had not 
escaped the attention of the earlier discoverers. 
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In this excellent anchorage, which is one of the 
few possessing an uninterrupted deep-water entrance 
and a land-locked bay, Affonso d Albuquerque, one 
of Vasco da Gama's most trusted lieutenants, saw 
an ideal spot wherein the Portuguese ships might 
rest, refit, and take in supplies after their buffeting 
round the Cape of Storms. The celebrated fortress 
of San Sebastian was accordingly commenced by 
Vasco Fernandes d'Abreu in 1507. These, then, 
were the two principal establishments founded by 
the Portuguese, and formed the two chief strategical 
points when, in 1572, a newly appointed Governor 
and Captain-General, one Francisco Barreto, was 
sent out from Portugal to commence the conquest 
of the land of " Monomotapa." At that time each of 
the two places mentioned possessed its own peculiar 
source of importance — that of Mozambique from 
its advantage as a shelter and protected depot, and 
that of Sofala as a commercial settlement, destined, 
as it seemed, by Providence to supply the con- 
querors with the means necessary for the prosecution 
of further ambitious schemes. 

Whilst all these important steps were being 
taken for the advancement of Portuguese interests 
and the consolidation of Portuguese influence by 
the various commanders and other high officials 
entrusted with their furtherance, a steady flow of 
colonists and settlers had already commenced to 
set in towards the new land of promise which 
offered itself to them. With a spirit of adventurous 
disregard of the perils of the unknown which is 
worthy of all respect, they must have immediately 
begun to make their presence felt in the land, for 
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during their journey through " Monomotapa " in 
1572, the Governor and Captain-General found his 
fellow-countrymen already established in Queli- 
mane, Sena, and Tete. Available records fail 
entirely to establish the date of the earliest 
incursion of these Portuguese immigrants ; even the 
Jesuit Monclaio, who accompanied the Governor on 
his expedition, is unable to throw any light upon 
this matter. The Arabs did their utmost, he states, 
to conceal from Barreto's expedition the rivers of 
Cuama (mouths of the Zambezi), but, he adds, these 
were subsequently discovered without their assist- 
ance, and greatly against their wishes, by a certain 
Gaspar Veiga at a date which he omits to set down. 
It would seem, therefore, that the earliest settlers 
penetrated to the upper waters of the Zambezi, 
either from the north or the south, at a consider- 
ably earlier period. If the coast Arabs were at 
that time unaware of these distant European 
settlements, it would not be unnatural that they 
should shrink from the prospect of Portuguese 
incursion in the Zambezi Valley, viewed in the light 
of the events which had succeeded the appearance 
of these western strangers on the coast ; but, from 
other sources of information, it seems clear that 
the settlements of Sena and Quelimane date from 
somewhere about the year 1544, and, if this be so, 
there are grounds for supposing that the Arabs 
were in ignorance of their existence, or else of the 
importance to which they had attained. In any 
case, the monk Monclaio places it beyond doubt 
that in 1572 there were already Portuguese in 
Quelimane and Sena who had penetrated from 
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Sofala, and, he goes on to say, every year vessels 
were sent from Mozambique conveying them 
(presumably by way of Quelimane) merchandise 
in exchange for native products. That these early 
settlers on the higher waters of the Zambezi did 
not confine their attention to purely local resources 
is evident from the statement of the same authority, 
who informs us that the colonists of Sena had 
commercial relations with European correspondents 
in " Monomotapa " and Manica, who were there for 
the express purpose of bartering and exchanging 
the merchandise with which they were supplied for 
gold and ivory. 

We now ask ourselves what it was that the 
expedition of Barreto proposed to itself to accom- 
plish. Truly it was no light task. The forces 
at his disposal, which will be hereafter enumerated, 
were out of all proportion to the magnitude of 
his undertaking when we reflect that, in the 
words of the Jesuit who accompanied him, the 
country he had set himself to conquer and occupy 
was one vast empire extending"; from the Zambezi 
to the Sabi River, and from the Indian Ocean to 
the great central tableland (doubtless the Rhodesia 
of to-day). This, moreover, constituted but a 
portion of " Monomotapa," for it seems about this 
time, or shortly before, its ruler, Muene Motapa by 
name, had seceded for some reason of which we 
are ignorant from the powerful stem to which he 
belonged. The great empire of which this chief 
declared himself independent is said by the old 
writers to have extended from the kingdom to 
Abytua (the land of the bushmen) on the west 
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(in other words from the frontiers of Angola of 
to-day) to the Indian Ocean on the east, and from 
the Zambezi almost to Delagoa Bay. We also 
glean that of the inhabitants of this immense 
region, the chiefs, or at any rate the most impor- 
tant, lived in locations or villages known by the 
name of " Zimbabwes." 

Barreto's expedition, however, does not appear 
to have had for its sole object the mere domination 
of a native race apparently already well disposed 
towards him ; it was purely and simply a punitive 
one, and was occasioned by grave enough happen- 
ings. It seems that shortly before this time the 
Court at Lisbon, as well as some of those whose 
opinions at times influence the holders of the 
reins of kingdoms, considered it indispensable that 
no time should be lost in converting the teem- 
ing millions of these vast, newly acquired regions 
from the darkness of heathendom to the light of 
Christianity. With this end in view a religious 
mission composed of the Jesuits Goncalo da 
Silveira and Andre Fernandes was dispatched 
from India, and disembarking at Inhambane (the 
Tonga of the monk Joao dos Santos) proceeded to 
Muene Motapa's Zimbabwe. They commenced 
by converting that ruler, and in him they appear 
to have found a surprisingly easy proselyte. Short, 
however, was the deception. Distrustful of these 
strange priests, and, as it seems, prompted by the 
Araks, the native potentate suddenly and without 
any apparent reason gave orders for the wretched 
Goncalo to be put to death. It thus came about 
that the Catholic Church was furnished with its 
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first African martyr, and the first of the numerous 
missions sent to East Africa to evangelise the 
native nipped rudely in the bud. To this incident, 
sad enough in itself, is ascribed the chief pretext 
for the Captain- General's expedition, although the 
Jesuit Monclaio, the chronicler of what took place, 
distinctly states that it was undertaken in addition 
for the purpose of propagating the Christian faith, 
and, incidentally, with a view to raising funds to 
meet an unexpectedly heavy expenditure in India. 
Thus do we see that even at that early period the 
motives which begat strife among men were not 
widely dissimilar from those which provoke conflicts 
at the present day. 

The expedition of Francisco Barreto consisted 
of knights and men-at-arms to the number of 550, 
and left Lisbon in three vessels on April 16, 
1569. Its commander was a soldier of great 
repute whose wide experience had been gained in 
Moorish campaigns, and by prolonged and dis- 
tinguished service as Governor of India. He 
received the title of Governor and Capitao-Mor 
of Mozambique, and arrived at that place on 
May 16, 1570. For reasons which, considering 
the important nature of the mission with which 
he was entrusted, appear wholly unintelligible, he 
remained there for eighteen months, undertaking 
in the interval a campaign in the country to the 
north of Melinde, which he reduced to submission, 
receiving a heavy indemnity. In November 1571 
he finally set out for the Zambezi, and, calling with 
his squadron at the principal ports on the way, 
entered the river by the Luabo Channel, ancf in 
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sixteen days arrived at Sena, in those days a small 
settlement of straw-thatched houses, containing 
about twenty Arabs, feudatories of Muene Motapa, 
and an equal number of Portuguese. 

The fate which befell this ill-starred expedition 
might have been almost foreseen when regard is 
had to the time of year at which it was under- 
taken, the entire ignorance of its members of the 
dangers of the climate, and the inadequacy of the 
means at their command to guard against them. 
First the horses and transport oxen mysteriously 
died, doubtless from horse-sickness, lung-sickness, 
and fly, to this day so prevalent on the Zambezi ; 
then, with appalling rapidity, the members of the 
expedition began to fall victims to fever, dysentery, 
and other tropical diseases. Startled by these 
nerve-shaking occurrences, the priest Monclaio 
endeavoured to convince his leader that all these 
misfortunes were due to Arab enchantments. At 
first Barreto's sound common sense refused to pay 
heed to the churchman's fulminations, but when 
his own son was added to the long list of victims, 
he gave orders for the arrest of the Arabs, 
seventeen of whom, it is said, were burned at the 
stake. 

From Sena, Francisco Barreto sent envoys to 
Muene Motapa, who probably perished on the way. 
Receiving, therefore, no reply to his messages, he 
marched out of Sena in the following July. At 
this time his forces consisted of 650 men divided 
into several companies, four of which were com- 
posed of the original members of the column, and 
the fifth of Goanese, natives and others. He had, 
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in addition, several heavy guns, and was accom- 
panied by a baggage train of twenty-five waggons 
and several hundreds of porters and camp followers. 

Slowly ascending the Zambezi, his first conflict 
was with the Mongares — probably the Mang'anjas 
of the present day. Upon these he inflicted severe 
losses, and turned southward towards Muene 
Motapa's country, doubtless elated with the success 
of his first encounter. He soon found, however, 
that encumbered by so heavy and unmanageable 
a baggage train, and further embarrassed by a large 
number of sick and wounded, of which two Or 
three died daily, such a journey as the one he had 
contemplated was a hopeless impossibility. He, 
therefore, returned to Sena, whence he shortly 
afterwards proceeded to Mozambique for stores 
and reinforcements. In the meantime, a further 
messenger was sent to Muene Motapa demanding 
the expulsion of the Arabs, the adoption of the 
Christian faith, and the payment of a heavy 
indemnity for the murder of the Portuguese 
priest. 

Barreto reached Sena with his new forces from 
Mozambique the following May, and found to his 
dismay but a small remnant of his men surviving, 
the remainder having died from privation and 
disease. This must have been a heavy blow to 
him, for, in the midst of his preparations, he too 
was stricken down, and, to the consternation of his 
followers, died suddenly but a few days after his 
return among them. 

He was succeeded in the command by his camp- 
master, Vasco Fernandes Homem, who shortly 
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afterwards received the expected reply from Muene 
Motapa, accepting all the conditions which Barreto 
had imposed, with the exception of that necessi- 
tating the adoption of Christianity. Having, it is 
said, only 180 men at his disposal, the new com- 
mander decided to reorganise the expedition at 
Mozambique, and soon after left for that purpose, 
establishing at Sena, before his departure, a well- 
built, strongly manned fort. 

The details of the succeeding campaign are 
wanting; but it is known that Vasco Homem 
disembarked at Sofala, accompanied by 500 troops 
and a number of guns. Apparently, for some 
reason which has not been handed down to us, 
he did not further prosecute the campaign against 
Muene Motapa, confining himself to making a kind 
of triumphal progress through other portions of 
the country. He is believed to have traversed 
Quiteve and Manica, and, after concluding treaties 
of peace and vassalage with the chiefs of those 
districts, to have directed his steps thence north- 
ward, and to have visited the silver-mines of 
Chicova, near Tete. At that point he established 
a strongly fortified post, and, turning his face 
eastward once more, he returned to Mozambique 
by way of Sena. 

Unfortunately for the commander of the newly 
built fort at Chicova, lust for the wealth by which 
he was surrounded proved too much for him. 
Accompanied by his entire garrison he is said to 
have deliberately abandoned his trust, and, in his 
attempt to reach the silver-mines, the party fell 
into an ambuscade and were killed to the last man. 
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It will thus be seen that, from one cause or 
another, the early expeditions which forced their 
way in the face of unrealisable difficulties, priva- 
tions, and dangers into this savage, unknown 
country were dogged from the outset by the very 
genius of insistent misfortune, and admiration for 
the perseverance and stubborn determination which 
this handful of courageous men displayed naturally 
mingles itself with pity for their untold sufferings, 
and regret that they should have been unprovided 
with those necessaries which modern experience 
has proved to be so indispensable. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PORTUGUESE IN EAST AFRICA : 1586—1865 

Between 1586 and 1597 the mining district of 
Manica, and that of Quiteve, were formally ceded 
to Portugal, and in all directions European in- 
fluence was gradually spreading and increasing. 
Sofala is said to have possessed at that time 
no fewer than 600 inhabitants and three large 
churches. At a distance of two gun-shots from 
the Portuguese quarter, a thriving commercial 
settlement of Arabs was established, whose exports 
of ivory and gold from Manica, pearls and amber 
from Bocicas (Bazaruto), and slaves from the Sabi 
River, necessitated yearly the visits of numbers of 
dhows from Mozambique and the ports to the 
northwards. Sena was also assuming considerable 
importance ; was the possessor of a stone fortress 
containing heavy guns, and was estimated to con- 
tain no fewer than 800 Christian residents. Almost 
as many were to be found at Tete, whilst in Muene 
Motapa's country to the south there existed several 
thriving commercial settlements. So flourishing 
and hopeful was the entire outlook that in 1593 
a Royal Decree formally opened the country 
to Portuguese subjects desirous of settling there 
and developing its mining and other industries. 
At Mozambique the first Custom House on the 
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coast was opened about this time, and an ad valo- 
rem duty of 6 per cent, levied upon merchandise 
passing through it. Already the capital and 
residence of the Captain-General, this gave to 
Mozambique increased importance. At Sofala, 
Mombasa, and other places, officials were appointed 
with the title of Capitao-Mor, who held in the 
districts assigned to them the chief civil and 
military authority. They were the judges, 
guardians of orphans, attorneys of absentees, and 
administrators of the estates of deceased persons. 
Possessing these important functions, it is scarcely 
credible that instead of selecting men of the 
utmost fitness and integrity for trusts so wide, 
these appointments were conferred upon captains 
of ships as rewards for services performed, and as 
in their new capacities they received no fixed 
remuneration, the amount of corruption and pecu- 
lation that succeeded must have been indescribable. 
One of these officials, for example, according to a 
contemporary Dutch writer, actually accumulated 
in the short space of three years no less a sum than 
300,000 ducats. 

At this point of their history the Portuguese 
made a serious mistake: they abandoned the 
Cape of Good Hope. In the absorbing interest of 
exploring what they doubtless looked upon as the 
world's new treasure-house, they lost sight of the 
irreparable loss they were destined to sustain by 
the relinquishment of this invaluable base. A 
further lamentable error was that of nejglecting to 
conquer and occupy the valuable territory opposite 
to the island of Mozambique. The consequences 
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of this amazing oversight are bitterly felt to the 
present day, the rich hinterland region between the 
coast and Lake Nyasa being closed even yet to 
civilisation and commerce by the warlike and 
powerful Namarals, whose country has never to this 
day been occupied or pacified. 

At the close of the sixteenth century rebellion 
broke out in the Zambezi Valley ; a powerful 
and ferocious tribe called the Zimbas established 
along the river bank, and possibly the progenitors 
of the Makololo found there by Livingstone 
150 years later, destroying the outlying Portu- 
guese settlements, and openly defying the local 
authorities. They were attacked conjointly by the 
commandants of Tete and Sena, and the disaster 
which ensued is quaintly described in the words of 
an old writer somewhat as follows : " The soldiers 
were not those of the conquest, and their leaders 
were not the seasoned warriors who directed our 
earliest successes. In place of marching with that 
well-ordered slowness so characteristic of the hosts 
of Fran^sco Barreto, even the soldiers were carried 
in palanquins, unarmed, and in disorder, and fell 
victims from first to last to the wild ferocity of the 
foe." It is thus evident that the expedition was 
cut to pieces, a similar fate befalling a further one 
directed by the Captain-General in person two 
years later. Shortly afterwards, however, Nuno da 
Cunha, the new Governor of Mozambique, success- 
fully reduced the district to order, and rebuilt the 
fort at Sena, which would appear to have suffered 
severely in the fighting. 

Still further trials were, however, in store for 
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these courageous occupants of this enormous slice 
of the dark continent, already sufficiently dogged, 
one would have thought, by difficulties and dis- 
couragements. Taking advantage in 1607-8 of the 
temporary subjection of Portugal to Spain, the 
Dutch, who fully appreciated the value of Mozam- 
bique as a maritime base, fiercely attacked the 
capital, to which they twice laid siege. Fortu- 
nately the fortress of San Sebastian was not only 
well provisioned, but splendidly defended, and, in 
the final conflict, such loss was inflicted upon the 
Hollanders that they promptly withdrew, but con- 
tinued intermittently to harry the coasts for a long 
time afterwards. An interesting monument which 
may still be seen in Largo Sao Gabriel at Mozam- 
bique commemorates these stirring events, and 
marks the place of sepulture of the many who fell. 

The first half of the seventeenth century wit- 
nessed the steady expansion of the Portuguese 
dominion in East Africa, the whole of which was 
placed beneath the control of one Governor, having 
Mozambique for his capital, and representatives at 
Sena, Sofala, and in the country of Muene Motapa. 
At the same time (1612) the supervision of East 
Africa as a diocese of the Church was removed from 
Goa, and it became a separate and independent 
bishopric. Another important factor wholly in 
favour of effective occupation by the Portuguese 
was the disintegration of the power of Muene 
Motapa, which commenced at this time to assume 
an acute aspect. There is no mention to be found 
in the writings of the period of the probable cause 
of the downfall of his power; it may have been 
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occasioned in part by the constant encroachments 
of the Portuguese, whose success in establishing 
and maintaining themselves may have shaken the 
component parts of the great chiefs empire in the 
faith they formerly had in his infallibility; or, 
possibly, it may have come from a desire to draw 
more closely to the mysterious western race whose 
manifestations of seeming omnipotence must have 
thrown into the shade those poor little threadbare 
tribal charlatanisms for which life-long familiarity 
must have aroused a weary contempt. In any 
case, Muene Motapa executed on May 24, 1629, a 
treaty of vassalage, placing himself and his country 
under Portuguese protection. He covenanted to 
search for silver-mines, and make known their 
whereabouts ; to reserve for his protectors all auri- 
ferous areas ; to receive a Portuguese resident in 
his Zimbabwe, and to pay an annual tribute of 
three pastas of gold. In return for these con- 
cessions he was rewarded with the insignia of a 
knight of the Portuguese Order of Christ. It is 
clear that the wretched chief must have come down 
very low to grant such an undertaking, and his 
dependent condition is the more evident from the 
fact of his having pledged himself to pay the 
annual tribute of three gold pastas (plates) in place 
of exacting, as he had hitherto done, a heavy 
consideration for the privilege of trading in his 
country. Evidently regret must have followed 
close on the heels of the acceptance of such a 
treaty, as we are told that the interval from 1633 
to 1634 witnessed a succession of serious rebellions 
in Muene Motapa's country, which Portuguese 
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troops, with varying fortune, were sent on various 
occasions to quell. The chief was finally deposed, 
however, and his successor, to whom a Portuguese 
name was given, was forced, after a last flickering 
attempt at resistance, to receive in his Zimbabwe a 
permanent Portuguese garrison. This effectually 
put an end to further trouble. 

About 1645 commercial development, which had 
continued to increase in all directions, received a 
fresh impetus by the establishment of the slave 
traffic. In a short time this became one of the 
most lucrative of all occupations ; was regarded as 
a perfectly legitimate calling, and was in no way 
looked down upon, in spite of its inhumanity and 
the abominable crimes and malpractices to which it 
gave rise. Curiously enough, the beginning of the 
export of slaves corresponds with the commence- 
ment of the evangelisation of the Zambezi, along 
the course of which were established about this 
time the parishes of Luabo, Caia, Sena, Chemba, 
Marangue, Tete, and Zumbo. Sofala had, as we 
have seen, three churches, and we are informed 
that places of worship now existed in every com- 
mercial settlement. It is also curious to note how, 
as the slave industry attracted to itself more and 
more followers, the legitimate branches of com- 
merce and industry began almost in direct ratid 
to decrease ; indeed, it would seem that the com- 
mencement of the official recognition by the 
Portuguese of the legitimacy of the traffic, and of 
the legal status of slavery, was the signal for the 
beginning of that decline of their power to which 
the constant succession of native revolts over a 
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period of years greatly contributed about this time. 
War with the chief Ghangamira in the Sena 
district, which continued almost uninterruptedly 
from 1701 to 1714, went far to accentuate the 
difficulties by which the colonists were faced, to 
lessen their prestige among the natives, and to 
diminish the value of the results of their industries 
Moreover, the early part of the eighteenth century 
saw the position complicated, and grave disorders 
arising in Sena consequent upon the actions of 
certain Dominican priests, and the abuses practised 
by the heads of the administrative centres. Worse 
in its effect upon the destinies of the colony, how- 
ever, were the instability of the commercial regime, 
and the difficulties caused by the constant granting 
and withdrawing of monopolies, which, needless to 
say, gave rise to an incalculable amount of strife 
and intrigue. 

The Royal Charter of April 24, 1752, finally 
separated Mozambique from India, creating the 
former an independent government, and conferring 
upon its head the title of Governor-General, 
a distinguished official of great promise named 
Francisco de Mello e Castro being sent out to fill 
the post. His first care was to put all fortresses 
and defences throughout the province into a 
thorough state of efficient repair. In 1755 all 
branches of commerce and industry were thrown 
open to Portuguese subjects, monopolies ceased, 
and, two ye^rs later, public functionaries were 
prohibited from engaging in mercantile pursuits. 
This government also considerably modified the 
administrative system hitherto obtaining, removed 
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from the hands of the capitaes-mor much of the 
power they formerly possessed, disestablished the 
settlements of the Jesuits, and handed over their 
religious houses and places of worship to the 
diocese of the province. 

Unfortunately, however, the condition of apathy 
and moral insensibility into which the settlers in 
the great possession had by this time fallen went 
far to frustrate the results which these reforms 
should have produced. From 1765 to 1799 the 
destinies of the country were in the hands of one 
Balthazar Manuel Pereira do Lago, who caused the 
erection of buildings answering to our town halls, 
and established, in the more important centres, 
assemblies similar to our municipal councils. The 
cultivation of cotton and manioc became obligatory, 
and many feiras (places of exchange and barter) 
were founded throughout the colony. During the 
tenure of office of this official, on the other hand, 
Portugal lost considerable territory through her 
inability to garrison the remoter regions — among 
these Quiteve and Bandire, large and populous 
districts in the southern portion of the province, 
the latter of which is said to have been lost and the 
Europeans thrust out through the adult ery of one 
of the wives of the paramount chief with a passing 
Portuguese merchant. 

In all the remainder of the province in which 
they had succeeded in establishing themselves, the 
Europeans, now possessing great wealth in gold, 
ivory, and slaves, appear to have abandoned them- 
selves to a life of Oriental indolence, luxury, and 
vice. In their large fortified houses in the far 
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interior, surrounded by slaves and concubines, they 
appear to have been unaware, or careless, that the 
resources of this wonderland were not inexhaustible ; 
that the French were making descents upon their 
coasts, destroying their commerce and seizing their 
shipping ; that gold and ivory were not so plentiful 
nor so easily obtained as heretofore, and that the 
reckless sale of natives into slavery had depopulated 
the country and decimated the prazos. In 1781 
the celebrated minister, Martinho de Mello, wrote 
forcibly of the deplorable state into which the 
Portuguese colonists beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope had fallen. He stated that they had reached 
the last stage of moral and commercial decadence, 
and that neither industry nor commerce worthy of 
the name existed longer. He added that Sofala 
was reduced to a condition of poverty and misery 
and contained only ten or fifteen Europeans and 
forty-five Arabs, and so worthless had the trade of 
the port become that but one ship touched there 
during the whole year ; only small quantities of 
ivory were now exported, and, in a word, that this 
opulent commercial metropolis, which two centuries 
before had been described as the commercial centre 
of the East African seaboard, had been drained of 
its wealth and finally abandoned. Sena and Tete 
had more or less shared its fate, but not quite to 
the same extent, as the early inhabitants of these 
regions had spread themselves in a greater degree 
over the face of the country, establishing them- 
selves among the natives, and identifying them- 
selves more or less with them in their habits and 
general mode of life. In his " Diario da Viagem 
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de Mo9ambique para Rios de Sena," which was 
published in Lisbon in 1789, Dr. Francisco Jose de 
Lacerda e Almeida voices, in no uncertain words, 
the cruel and seditious spirit which animated his 
countrymen then settled in the Zambezi Valley. 
Few there were who escaped his sweeping strictures, 
even the judges and religious bodies being in turn 
the objects of his scathing and ruthless criticism. 

The nineteenth century opened darkly, and the 
treacherous massacre by the natives of Governor 
Villas Boas Truao in 1810 at Boroma, on the Upper 
Zambezi, together with the whole of his large 
expedition, was the first of a series of heavy blows 
which Portugal through her colonies was destined 
to sustain. In 1817 Manica was temporarily 
wrested from the province, and, five years later, 
following upon serious conspiracies at Mozambique, 
sedition broke out at Sena, which actually issued a 
proclamation offering to unite its fortunes with 
those of Brazil. Shortly before his death, Governor 
Villas Boas Truao wrote lamenting the indolence 
and licentiousness of the Portuguese in Zambezia, 
living, as he described it, an idle purposeless life ; 
he further censures the ignorance and evil practices 
of the Dominican fathers. Ten years later, 
Vasconcellos e Cirne complained bitterly of the 
smallness of the native population, due to the wide- 
spread slave traffic, the corruption of the public 
officials, and the weakness and inefficiency of 
the military posts. Briefly the condition of the 
province was somewhat as follows : Sofala was a 
wretched village possessed of the prerogatives of an 
important town ; Sena was to all intents and 
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purposes deserted ; Changamira, the most powerful 
of the chiefs descended from old Muene Motapa, 
was hostile and unconquerable, and the districts 
of Quisanga and Quiteve for the most part 
dominated by the dreaded Landins from the district 
of Delagoa Bay. The mainland of Mozambique 
was, as it still is, under the control of the powerful 
Namarals, and the capital itself was seething with 
disaffection and discontent. 

From 1815 to 1820, Captain Owen, a British 
naval officer, made the first survey of the coast- 
line of the province. This important undertaking, 
which was carried out under conditions of immense 
difficulty, offered to navigators the first intelligible 
idea of the formation of the East African coast, 
the resulting charts being used for many years 
by vessels navigating the Mozambique Channel — 
indeed, they are, to some extent, still in use. 

On March 13, 1834, the Governor-General 
of Mozambique was deposed by his officials and 
others, and, after many difficulties and much 
confusion, was replaced by another appointed by 
Queen Maria II. Thenceforward a long series of 
fruitless attempts to reorganise the public services 
produced a condition of indescribable chaos ; dis- 
sension and insubordination grew so rampant that a 
certain Senhor Pegado, who had been sent out from 
Portugal with full powers to place the government 
on a satisfactory footing, abandoned the attempt in 
despair and returned to Lisbon. For many years 
thereafter the history of the colony contains one 
continuous record of native wars and insurrections. 
The attacks of the Vatuas, another race closely 
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allied to the Zulus, and war with the Bongas on 
the Zambezi in 1865, accompanied as they were 
by many grievous losses and disasters, brought the 
entire country to the lowest ebb which it has ever 
reached, and it was not until some ten years later 
that the final defeat of the latter was gallantly 
achieved by Governor Simoes and Colonel Paiva 
d'Andrada. At the beginning of the 'eighties, 
therefore, although peace of a more or less pre- 
carious character prevailed, the whole province was 
in a state of complete disorganisation, and, as we 
have seen, with perhaps the solitary exception of 
Quelimane, destitute alike of commercial activity 
and territorial development. 



CHAPTER III 



THE MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY 

It would make perhaps but tedious reading if all 
the considerations and circumstances which drew 
the attention of European financiers to this part of 
Africa were minutely examined ; it will, therefore, 
be sufficient to state that on March 8, 1888, a 
memorial influentially signed was presented to the 
Portuguese Government, praying for the privilege 
of the sole right of development of a large section 
of the province of Mozambique south of the 
Zambezi. 

Among the various notable signatures which this 
document contained were those of the Conde de 
Penha Longa, Colonel Paiva d'Andrada, Edmond 
Bartissol, Fontes Ganhado (now the Marquez de 
Fontes de Mello), and Oliveira Martins. Of these 
Colonel (then Captain) Paiva d'Andrada, at once 
the originator and the zealous promoter of the 
undertaking, had already displayed unmistakable 
indications of a personality of no ordinary character. 
Whilst employed as a Military Attache in the 
Portuguese Legation at Paris his adventurous 
temperament induced him to decline the offer of 
the governorship of the united districts of Tete and 
Quelimane, preferring to assume the character of a 
kind of government-chartered free-lance for the 
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purpose of penetrating and exploring the then 
little-known districts bordering, and south of, the 
Zambezi. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
directed by such men as Joao de Rezende, Pereira 
de Mello, and Colonel Moraes Sarmento, the small 
association from which the Mozambique Company 
sprang, although beset by formidable difficulties 
arising from want of transport, and rapid com- 
munication with Lisbon, gradually improved its 
position, and enhanced its importance, until on 
February 11, 1891, a Royal Charter similar to, 
and doubtless suggested by, that of the British 
South Africa Company, formed two years earlier, 
was conferred upon it by the King of Portugal. 
This document, since that date amplified by 
another of a similar character, vested in the 
Mozambique Company the direction and govern- 
ance of the important territories which have since 
come within the scope of its administration. 

And the Company had truly no light task to 
perform. With an extremely modest capital, and 
the disadvantage at the outset of conspicuous lack 
of co-operation on the part of the existing Govern- 
ment officials in the province ; with its territory 
scarcely pacified, and dissension and misunderstand- 
ing lurking on its western borders, it undertook 
a long array of duties and responsibilities which, 
in the face of great difficulty, discouragement, and 
at times almost disaster, it has striven hard and 
bravely to successfully fulfil. Were the present 
work one designed to examine into the manner 
in which the Government of this territory has 
endeavoured to carry out its pledges, it would have 
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nothing but praise for the devoted zeal and dis- 
tinguished intelligence which have been lavished, 
and I firmly believe not in vain, upon an Herculean 
task which has, from the outset, been surrounded 
by difficulties and embarrassments. 

Having now shortly sketched the rise of the 
governing body to whose hands the destinies of 
this wide region were confided, let us now turn 
to the country itself, and endeavour to glean 
some idea of how it is divided for purposes of 
administration. 

Briefly, then, this immense expanse of upwards 
of 17,000,000 hectares of country has been divided 
for convenience into nine districts and seven 
sub-districts, namely, Macequece (pronounced Mas- 
sikess), Sofala, Chiloane, Govuro, Buzi, Mbssurize, 
Neves Ferreira, Gorongoza, and Sena. Of these 
Sofala, Chiloane, Govuro, and Buzi are on the 
coast, Sena on the Zambezi, Mossurize and 
Macequece on the mountainous Anglo-Portuguese 
frontier, and Neves Ferreira and Gorongoza upon 
what may be conveniently described as the central 
plain. Of the seven sub-districts, Lacerdonia, 
Inharuca, Chemba, Tambara, and San^a are on the 
Zambezi, the two remaining ones, Chimoio and 
Moribane, being situated in the centre hill country. 

The administration and governance of these 
districts and sub-districts are confided to Portu- 
guese officials known as commandants, under the 
control of the Governor of the territory at Beira, 
and the nature of their work, consisting as it does 
in the exercise of minor judicial powers, the collec- 
tion of native and other taxes, the issue of licences, 
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the opening and maintenance of roads, the compila- 
tion of the annual census and the like, is not 
dissimilar from that performed by the collectors 
and assistant-collectors employed for similar pur- 
poses in our own protectorates in Africa. 

Each superior official is assisted by a secretary 
and by a sufficient force of native police. He is 
provided at the cost of the Government with 
a w r ell-built residence, and if he have sufficient 
energy and initiative to make for himself those 
small resources so necessary to prevent men living 
isolated lives from falling into that dangerous 
condition of mental indolence so hard to combat 
and so difficult to cast off, he will find that the 
time passes far from unpleasantly, and may do 
much to assist in lightening the existing' gloom. 

A commandant, or collector of revenues as he 
used to be called in the early days of our own 
African protectorates, is an official from whom 
much is expected and to whom but little is given. 
His principal responsibilities in life have just been 
briefly outlined, but let none imagine that they end 
here. It would indeed be difficult to conceive a 
public servant with obligations more all-compre- 
hending and with duties more multifarious. Does 
a bridge in his district break down before the 
irresistible torrents of the summer rains, the task is 
his to build a new one ; is a house or other building 
required to complete his station, his is often the 
pencil which draws the plans. He is judge, 
magistrate, conveyancing barrister, chief of public 
works, receiver of taxes, supervisor and collector of 
revenues, chief of police, postmaster, and keeper of 
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Government stores ; he is the adviser of all, the 
friend of the native, the father of his district. He 
must be a person of unvarying tact, of boundless 
energy, of unfailing resource. 

JSuch, briefly, is the office, and there are many 
of our officials, and the same statement applies to 
their Portuguese colleagues here, whose success in 
the midst of all these bewildering calls upon them 
has been at once distinguished and complete. 

To those who sit at home, and whose ideas of 
the lives their countrymen in Africa lead are but 
nebulous and vague, it will appear well nigh 
impossible that we should have, in this great 
continent, officials in the public service from whom 
all these things are expected, or, if they think 
about the matter at all, it is to feel rather envious 
perhaps of a career so interesting and unusual. 
They forget that youth, that priceless treasure so 
transient even in healthy Europe, quickly fades 
into untimely middle age under the merciless glare 
of the African sun ; that malaria, the waster of 
blood and the enfeebler of tissues, is a demon hard 
indeed to exorcise when once his clutches have 
been seriously felt. They think not of the growing 
lassitude born of monotonous surroundings, the 
brain fag, the weakening will power, which last 
either induces an unspeakable loathing for the 
country and the native or else an unhealthy toler- 
ance of him which may manifest itself in relations 
subversive of discipline and productive of half-castes. 

For the most part, however, the lives these men 
lead in our own possessions are such as to fill one 
with admiration for the efficacy of those sound 
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principles which enable them, or most of them, to 
escape by their own vigorous, healthy manner of 
life from the abyss to which solitude and monotony 
are so apt to lead. 

Let us do them all honour, these collectors of 
revenue ; few, indeed, are their joys in life, many 
their temptations and perils, and unswerving their 
loyalty to their important work. They are the 
advance guard of a more crystallised form of 
government, and theirs is the often difficult task of 
preparation destined to make future administration 
easy or otherwise— a pleasure or the reverse. 

In one of our protectorates which rises before me 
as I write, with no other training than that of a good 
education and the endowment of sound common 
sense, the affairs of a country containing possibly 
half a million inhabitants, black, white, and yellow, 
and invested capital amounting to almost as many 
pounds sterling, were for years administered by a 
handful of such men as I have described — and right 
well were they administered. The very absence of 
officialdom and complicated formula ; the very 
intimacy which existed between the official and his 
charges, operated, as it were, as an incentive to him 
to exercise such care and prudence as should 
remove all risk of the perpetration of a serious error 
of judgment. 

Of course we have changed all that haphazard 
method now. The collector of revenues, or 
district commissioner, or whatever he may be now 
called, still exists, it is true, but shorn of many 
of those responsibilities which so often discovered 
his more sterling qualities. He has become the 
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essential part of a complicated piece of administra- 
tive machinery. No longer is he isolated as of old. 
No longer can he bring off a great coup of which 
nothing is heard until its success is reported. Above 
his head, mingling with the shrilling of the insects 
in the trees, he hears the tremulous hum of the 
telegraph wire, exhorting him to refer to head- 
quarters for those instructions which, who shall 
say, will or will not meet the case. 

The same system of district government, which I 
have endeavoured to describe as obtaining in our 
protectorates, has been adopted by the governing 
body into whose hands the territory of Manica and 
Sofala has passed, but with one notable exception. 
There is no language test for the executive officials. 
In our various possessions in Africa, I believe I am 
right is saying in all of them, it is necessary for 
juniors, before they can hope for advancement, to 
pass a qualifying examination in the native language 
there in use. We have only to turn to our great 
Indian Empire to realise how all-important such a 
regulation becomes, and how impossible it would 
have been for Great Britain to have initiated or 
sustained her rule in India without the assistance of 
men having a complete knowledge of the languages 
of the many races over whose destinies they were 
placed ; yet, strange to say, in the great Portuguese 
East African province such a rule is unknown, and 
few are the administrative officials possessing even 
a rudimentary acquaintance with the languages of 
the large numbers of natives whose interests they 
are believed to study, and whose disputes they are 
appointed to settle. 
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In all parts of Africa one finds over a given area of 
a few hundred square miles differences in native lan- 
guages so great as at times to render special study 
necessary in order to determine how far some may 
be considered distinct dialects. This is true of these 
districts also, and yet so casual have been the 
efforts hitherto made to place the study of native 
speech upon an intelligible basis, that it is almost a 
matter of impossibility to procure books of any 
kind dealing with the subject. 

The majority of the Europeans residing in Beira, 
other than Portuguese, endeavour to convey their 
wants and desires to the native servants by means 
of a curious, mystic jargon, composed of words 
taken from the English and Zulu tongues, in which, 
so far as the dispassionate stranger can perceive, 
those from the former predominate. This sublime 
and impressive linguistic curiosity is called, and 
rightly called, " Kitchen- Kaffir," and the dialectical 
marvels which its use calls into being would throw 
into a denser obscurity than the mere shade the 
most cherished examples of its great Eastern proto- 
type, known to the Western hemisphere as " Pigeon- 
English." 

Beira, however, is so entirely apart, so curiously 
incomparable with any other city known to geo- 
graphy, as to deserve a few pages all to itself. 

What the mushroom cities of the great Pacific 
Slope were to America in the days of Mr. Gilead 
P. Beck, Beira, so far as its startlingly rapid genesis 
is concerned, is to Africa, but with this difference 
— that whilst the former were abandoned with a 
unanimity and celerity only equalled by their 
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appearance, Beira has unquestionably come to 
stay. 

As I have already stated in the earlier part of 
this chapter, the establishment as a chartered institu- 
tion of the Mozambique Company dates back to 
1891. It would, therefore, be almost correct to 
say that in that year Beira was, to all intents and 
purposes, unknown and undreamed of. To Colonel 
Paiva d'Andrada belongs the credit of having dis- 
covered the port, and having realised its importance 
as the proper site for the establishment of the 
Company's capital, and although as a harbour it 
leaves much to be desired by reason of the many 
miles of shifting sand-banks which stretch away to 
seaward, requiring constant surveys and unremitting 
care, its position as the port of entry to our neigh- 
bouring colony of Rhodesia is favourable, and, from 
this circumstance alone, Beira must always derive 
a certain amount of commercial importance. 

Let me try to give a pen -picture of Beira as I 
first saw it on my way up to our Protectorate of 
British Central Africa a good many years ago. 

I arrived on board a small steamer called the 
Arab, and with me there came a hunting party, 
who, so far as I remember, appeared to have made 
this the scene of their operations in previous years. 
To me, a newcomer, to whom Africa, or at any 
rate any portion of Africa north of Natal, was a 
sealed book, filled with all the romantic adventures 
which one culls early in life from the exciting works 
of Moffat and Livingstone, these hunters possessed 
an immense attraction. Never had the sport of big- 
game shooting worn so alluring an aspect, nor had 
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the narration of hunting incidents carried such an 
air of conviction and point. I felt most deeply, 
before I ever set foot upon her shores, that this 
Africa, the Africa I had always longed to see, had 
already subtly implanted within me something of 
that nameless, unanalysable spell, which most men 
feel who have once come within the far-reaching 
pale of her mysterious influence. My readers will 
soon understand, however, that Beira had no part 
in producing within me anything of the above 
effect. 

The boat's keel grated upon a coarse, sandy 
beach, thickly strewn with empty wine and spirit 
bottles. Scrambling over and through several un- 
dulations of sand and mud, a small, dingy customs- 
shed, hopelessly incapable of accommodating more 
than a small fraction of the heterogeneous accumu- 
lation of miscellaneous merchandise heaped in and 
around it, was reached. Threading one's way 
through this haunt of confusion, one passed out at 
the back into a sandy street. I use the word " street " 
to describe it, for a street it assuredly was, but the 
only guide which I had to enable me to choose the 
term was an irregular row of small corrugated iron 
houses, looking in the distance like so many large 
tin boxes. These contained, for the most part, one 
room each, and their dimensions had the advantage 
of enabling the happy occupant to reach from the 
bed whereon he reclined any article in the house 
which he might require at the moment. They 
were set up, as I have said, in what appeared to be 
a forlorn street leading to nowhere. Following this 
— the reddish brown waters of the bay on the right 
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hand, and, on the left, a noisome creek, whose black 
ooze gave forth a most unpleasing odour — one 
traversed a narrow sandy ridge, and came at length 
to what might be regarded as the principal residen- 
tial quarter. This was the portion in which the 
high government officials and the creme de la 
societe were lodged. The group of houses, fifteen 
or twenty in number, had a palpable air of having 
drawn themselves decently away from their 
commonplace brethren nearer the point ; of being 
filled with a virtuous feeling of proper reserve 
which forbade any familiar approach on the part of 
upstart corrugated iron. This, as a decrepit notice- 
board announced, was the Rua Conselheiro Castilho, 
and the houses were for the most part of mud, with 
high-peaked, thatched roofs. The elevating influence 
of conservatism pervaded them from the foot of the 
verandah-post to the summit of the ridge-pole ; the 
eaves were heavy with dignity, and the windows 
veiled their affronted gaze with heavy Wooden 
shutters (lacking glass) from the shameless neigh- 
bouring shanties built in a night and a day. In 
some the thatch was smoked to a brownish hue, 
and hung irregularly down with an air of neglect 
and abandonment, due to its not having been 
trimmed at the lower extremity. On the dis- 
coloured whitewash of the outer walls, green rain- 
streaks occurred, save in places where large slabs of 
the mud had fallen, exposing the beams and timbers 
which, since the house was built, had supported 
them. In front of the doors an uneven patch of 
mud 2 or 3 ft. wide had been laid upon the 
sandy street to serve as a rudimentary side-walk, 
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whilst down the middle of the road a small 18 in. 
movable rail, a weird outline of jerky angles 
and fortuitous gaps, had been added for trans- 
porting heavy and unwieldy goods. Where grass 
and weeds would grow they grew unchecked, and 
formed, here and there, restful-looking reclining 
places for the few lean pigs and disconsolate goats 
who fraternised as though drawn together by the 
irresistible bonds of a common misfortune. 

At night, attracted by the tinkling of an 
asthmatical piano, the visitor would be drawn 
towards one or two primitive bars or canteens, 
where the worst possible liquor was sold at the 
highest possible price, and the general appearance 
of the establishment and all connected with it was 
redolent of the incomprehensible glamour of those 
places of evening entertainment which gave 
Kimberley quite a small reputation of its own 
during the free and easy days of the early 'eighties. 

Outside the settlement, thorns and sand, mud 
and mangroves. 

It is impossible to describe early Beira more 
fully, for there is nothing left to describe except 
the people, and some of these may still be living. 
It presented an aspect which for sheer unloveliness 
could probably not be equalled anywhere, and if we 
turn from the contemplation of the above picture 
to that of the following, we shall see a result which 
can reflect nothing but credit upon an administra- 
tion which in so short a time could have wrought 
so complete and sweeping a transformation. 

The present view of the seaport from the 
anchorage is most pleasing, the red-tiled roofs 
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showing vividly against the greenery of the foliage 
at the back of the town. Few spaces appear 
between the buildings, and this imparts to the 
whole an air of compactness, resulting from the 
necessary economising of the comparatively small 
space available for building. Two, and, in some 
cases, three-storied buildings are numerous, and 
the wide streets are provided with commodious 
cement side-walks, of which a number of miles 
have been laid down. At a fabulous cost a pro- 
tective sea-wall has been constructed to safeguard 
landed proprietors from the encroachments of the 
sea, and this, from the bay, gives the town a curious 
fortified appearance w r hich is not unpicturesque. 
Handsome banks, public buildings, and hotels have 
been built ; avenues of trees, particularly the 
brilliant and rapid-growing flamboyant acacia, 
planted, and squares and ornamental gardens laid 
out. At the back of the town, large and important 
areas of land have been reclaimed, and few who in 
the old days were familiar with Beira's deadly 
climate and daily funerals would easily understand 
the incalculable improvement to the public health 
effected by the elimination of those poisonous 
swamps which, a few years ago, filled the small 
settlement with mosquitoes, fever, and death. 

No description of this seaport would be complete 
which omitted to mention the principal means of 
locomotion. It will be remembered that the streets 
are of sand — just ordinary, somewhat coarse, and, 
in some places, very dirty sea sand. Upon this 
rails have been laid, with a width between of about 
18 in. — an up line and a down line. Upon these 
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rails small cars are pushed by muscular natives, 
which they propel at a rate which is almost, if 
not quite, as fast as that of a hansom cab at home. 
These cars are of different designs, but those which 
meet with most favour are in the form of a light 
garden seat, capable of containing two persons and 
surmounted by a movable hood of white painted 
canvas for use as a protection against sun and rain. 
The whole is superimposed upon two pairs of iron 
bogey-wheels, and, as I have said, pushed by two 
natives, whose distinctive costumes give occasion 
at times for the display of considerable ingenuity. 

A third line, somewhat wider than the gauge 
mentioned, is used for a steam-tram, which runs 
backwards and forwards at various hours of the 
day between the business quarter and the suburb, 
thus completing a scheme of thoroughfare traffic 
which, in the difficult conditions imposed by the 
sand, would be hard to equal for practical utility. 

It is amusing to watch the bewilderment dis- 
played by passengers landing here when they see 
the first street car running swiftly along the lines, 
and their eagerness to secure a photograph of it. 

In addition to the town of Beira proper, a con- 
siderable number of attractive villas have sprung 
up in the suburb which I have just mentioned, 
lying about a mile or two to the north-east of 
the business quarter and close to the sea. This 
residential suburb is known as the Ponta Gea, 
from the circumstance that the point or spit upon 
which the old lighthouse stands sentry-like among 
the seaside residences has been known from the 
beginning by that name. Here a fine sandy beach 
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extends for many miles towards the distant 
Zambezi, and is rapidly becoming the afternoon 
promenade, where the cool breezes of the Indian 
Ocean can be enjoyed after the heat of the day ; 
and if mixed bathing has not yet made its 
appearance, who shall say that its advent may 
not soon be looked for among those other boons 
of civilisation which we have hitherto done so 
well without? 

In the inner anchorage, a fine area of sufficiently 
deep water, the Beira Yacht Club holds its racing 
fixtures, and the smart little vessels are already 
sufficiently numerous to present an effect which 
is pleasantly home-like. 

Of course it must not be supposed that the port 
and territory have reached their present state of 
settled tranquillity unharassed by those difficulties 
and discouragements by which, in greater or lesser 
degree, all African undertakings are invariably 
hampered. The earlier years of the Mozambique 
Company's administration were especially marked 
by anxieties and apprehensions. One of its most 
fruitful sources of annoyance and embarrassment 
consisted in the astonishing delay which was per- 
mitted to occur in the final delimitation of the 
western or Anglo-Portuguese frontier. A number 
of persons, principally, I believe, of British 
nationality, had settled at various points within 
what may be described as the debatable zone, and 
to the uncertainty of the conditions of the tenure 
of their land was added a not unnatural anxiety 
that, in the final adjustment of the boundary, they 
might find themselves within the limits of British 
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territory. This eagerness, however, led them in 
some instances to the perpetration of acts which, 
but for the exercise of great moderation on the 
part of the Portuguese authorities, might have 
led to questions of international import. 

A competent boundary commission was appointed 
in 1898, which in that and the following year 
settled all questions by once and for all delimiting 
the boundary in dispute. 

The same year (1898) witnessed a serious com- 
mercial crisis which, for the time, had the effect of 
shaking, to some extent, the public confidence in 
the future of the district. This arose, as most 
crises of a commercial character do, from the 
attaching of an undue importance to what was 
at best but a transitory activity. Merchants in- 
creased their stocks to an extent hopelessly out 
of proportion to actual needs, whilst builders 
feverishly commenced the erection of houses 
destined in many cases never to be occupied. 
Naturally when the tide of business reassumed 
its normal current, it suffered a serious set-back, 
due to the amount of capital locked up in unsalable 
merchandise and empty dwellings. 

Such a crisis as the one described has twice 
taxed the resources of the business community, 
reacting most severely upon the Government. 
There is now, however, some indication that by 
means of agricultural and other development, 
which is, after all, the only form of exploitation 
giving permanent results, the commerce of the 
district is about to enter upon a prolonged period 
of prosperity. 



CHAPTER IV 



the scenery: coast and river 

In order to convey some intelligible idea of the 
general appearance of this part of Africa, it will 
perhaps be well to consider it from several separate 
points of view, and, for this purpose, we will com- 
mence with the coast-line of the territory, which is 
estimated to be some 270 miles in length. 

For nearly 200 miles to the south of the Zambezi 
the water is extremely shallow for a great distance 
out to sea, due, doubtless, to the enormous quan- 
tities of sediment from the great river, which, 
through the ages, have been borne out to sea in its 
waters. Captains of coasting vessels state that 
they can always calculate their positions at night 
by the number of fathoms which the sounding line 
indicates, 1 mile from the shore being allowed 
for each fathom shown up to a distance of some 
20 miles. 

From the mouth of the Mupa and Mungari 
(or Thornton) Rivers to Beira, the entire coast is 
one continuous sandy, depressing waste. Here and 
there lofty dunes, crowned by thorny bushes, 
appear ; the sand is of great coarseness, and contains 
minute quartz crystals and pebbles worn to an oval 
or circular shape by the constant wash of the waves. 
Many small rivers* hitherto unsurveyed, flow into 
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the Mozambique Channel along this portion of the 
coast, and their mouths form small bays used by 
the natives as places of shelter for boats and canoes. 
These rivers present a great similarity, and for 
many miles of their courses are fringed on both 
banks by dense forests of mangroves of various 
kinds, growing so thickly as sometimes to oppose 
an obstacle through which it would be impossible 
to force a passage. 

No powers of description could do adequate 
justice to the depressing gloom of these mangrove 
forests. To begin with, the presence of this rapidly 
spreading tree presupposes the presence of mud — 
black, viscous, adhesive — into which you slip some- 
times to the knee, sometimes to the waist ; a mud 
with an odour at first curious, later oppressive, and 
finally insupportable, which, in addition to affording 
nutrition to the singular, nightmare-like, arching 
roots of the mangroves, offers a refuge to the 
countless thousands of loathsome crabs, whose 
holes honeycomb the ground in all directions. 
No such crab is ever seen in England. Its small 
body, for it never seems to grow to a large size, is 
almost equalled in length by its one disproportion- 
ate mandible, which folds along the body, taking 
up almost the whole of one side. Sometimes the 
colouring of these mandibles is very bright, often 
being of a vivid green, this giving them a most 
curious and unnatural appearance as they strut 
meditatively among the young mangrove shoots. 

The method of the propagation of the mangrove 
is curious, and is effected in two ways : first by the 
emission from the lower limbs of adventitious roots, 
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which descend in a series of separate systems, touch 
the mud, strike, and immediately throw up new 
plants, somewhat in the manner of the Indian 
banyan tree ; secondly, by means of seeds from 
which a long radicle protrudes, germinating in 
the same way, often before the seed from which it 
descends has fallen from the parent tree. The high 
spring tides inundate wide areas, even far behind 
the mangrove belt, and it is not until many miles 
have been passed that one finds evidence that the 
influence of the salt water has ceased. Let us 
ascend one of these northerly rivers in a native 
canoe, and see what curious features of tropical 
Africa will unfold themselves before us. 

The first indication that one has left the tidal 
influence is conveyed by the increasing rarity of the 
mangrove, and the appearance on the river banks 
of large brakes of feathery, white-topped phrag- 
mites reeds. Behind these large forest trees appear, 
among them different varieties of a large ficus ; then 
come raphia and Phoenix spinosa palms, albizzias, 
with their curious velvety foliage, and a bushy 
dwarf magnolia, the whole of whose upper limbs 
are covered with masses of grey, down-hanging, 
Father-Christmas-beard-like orchilla weed, which 
seems mutely to challenge conjecture as to how on 
earth it ever got there. Large, green, floating 
islands, composed of masses of grass which have 
become detached from the marshy region higher up 
the river, move slowly down the stream, resting- 
places for white egrets, pied kingfishers, and spur- 
winged plover. It is said that these floating masses 
were the commencement of things on the Nile 
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from which sprang the great sudd difficulty we are 
now wrestling with, and which has closed so much of 
that river and its affluents to effective navigation. 
The islands of grass choke up these rivers for scores 
of miles, and attain to a solidity which presents the 
appearance of ordinary marshy ground, enabling 
men and animals to cross and recross with impu- 
nity. On the Zambezi and other East African rivers, 
these islands are called by the natives " bandies," 
and are approached with great caution, as they are 
said to harbour snakes, crocodiles, and other forms 
of life dreaded and disliked by the people. 

As we move up the slowly flowing stream, a 
richer vegetation takes the place of the hateful 
mangrove and its squalid neighbours. A curious 
pale green elm grows in great abundance along the 
banks, sometimes continuously for a mile or more, 
its leafy, lower shrub-like limbs starred with pale 
yellow flowers, not unlike the blooms of the 
Egyptian cotton bush. Large albizzias with their 
thick green foliage alternate with high, clean-cut 
borassus palms, from whose stiff, spiky crowns hang 
heavy bunches of tempting-looking but useless nuts. 
Graceful wild date palms bend their delicious, 
glaucous fronds caressingly over the convolvulus- 
wreathed lacework of rich greenery which covers the 
river banks. Upon some of the bushes colonies of 
bright chrome-coloured weaver birds chatter and 
flutter as the canoe passes, their curiously shaped 
pendent nests, built over the stream, looking like 
daintily woven but distorted stockings hanging leg 
downward from the branches. These colonies are 
sometimes very numerous, and many scores of the 
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nests may be counted within a distance of 50 
yards. Masses of the curious, lettuce-like Pistia 
stratiotes, which may be compared with fair 
accuracy to a sort of giant duckweed, float down 
on the slowly moving current, and, in the entrances 
to the backwaters, a beautiful pale blue lotus lily 
raises its head among its huge, lush-green leaves, so 
large as to afford safe foothold for the long-limbed, 
agile stilt plovers, and other waders, which can be 
seen running over them with amazing confidence. 
From the secure haven afforded by a half-submerged 
snag, brilliant, glossy green divers watch the water, 
their half-open wings drying in the sun from their 
last plunge after the swarming river fish. 

The canoe now turns a bend and the paddlers 
with one accord cease paddling and whisper 
"Nguena," as, upon a sand-spit jutting into the 
water, we see reposing the sleeping forms of half a 
dozen huge crocodiles. The effect of coming un- 
expectedly upon these hideous, loathsome amphi- 
bians is, in a way, uncanny. They lie stretched 
upon the sand, the tips of their serrated tails drawn 
clear of the water, looking for all the world like 
large, dingy tree-trunks. If suddenly disturbed, 
they raise themselves upon their short legs and 
bound into the water with a heavy, hollow plunge ; 
but if approached in such a way that they detect 
the intruder at a distance, they re-enter the water 
stealthily and almost imperceptibly, the horrible 
head remaining just awash until within quite a 
short distance of the approaching boat, when it is 
gently withdrawn from sight. Running fearlessly 
about among the formidable jaws are several spur- 
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winged plover, called by some authors " the croco- 
dile's friend," from their being supposed to rid the 
monsters of the leeches and other parasites which 
they collect in the water. It is even said that they 
serve a useful purpose by clearing away the morsels 
of food which lodge between the murderous teeth, 
and the fact that when crocodiles are sleeping their 
jaws are invariably wide open may perhaps lend an 
air of probability to this otherwise improbable and 
unlovely theory. One cannot help speculating as 
to what the benevolent plover's feelings would 
be if the great jaws closed like a steel trap at a 
moment when the benefactor was engaged in 
wrestling with an obstinate fragment lodged in 
painful proximity to an exposed nerve. We have 
but a moment to form an opinion, however, for we 
are immediately observed, and the crocodiles half 
waddle, half bound into the water, raising a com- 
motion which violently rocks the frail dug-out as 
the paddlers bend to their work anew. 

There is probably no more dangerous, more 
stealthy, or more universally hated and feared 
branch of the creation than this unnecessary 
intruder into the wide family of the mammalia. 
He is the veritable curse of nearly all African 
waterways. It is given to few to witness his 
tremendous onset and irresistible rush ; his immense 
activity and enormous jaw power are such as to 
render escape impossible, save by miracle, from the 
moment he fastens on to his prey. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker considered that these 
creatures may possibly surpass all others in the 
duration of their lifetime, and relates an experience 
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in support of this theory which goes far to point 
my remark concerning the uncanniness of their 
appearance. He says : " We were travelling up 
the Victoria Nile — my wife, myself, and two atten- 
dants, in addition to the native crew of a very large 
canoe ; we were paddling with six rowers along this 
desolate river, bordered upon either side by lofty 
papyrus and sombre forests, when we observed a 
small island, a portion of the area being overgrown 
with a very graceful and mournful-looking rush ; 
the bare grey granite shelved gradually towards the 
water, and exposed a clear surface of about 60 ft. 
Upon this were large rounded masses, resembling 
boulders of rock, which had resisted the pro- 
gress of gradual disintegration. It was a pic- 
turesque and unexpected island — a huge rock rising 
suddenly from the deep water. The canoe drew 
near, and when within 20 yards the great boulders 
of granite began to move. I could not believe my 
eyes ; great masses commenced to unfold, and in a 
few moments resolved themselves into two vast 
forms, each as thick as the body of a hippopotamus, 
and of enormous length. ... I would not presume 
to estimate the length of these extraordinary 
creatures, but the broad and deep river, flowing 
silently through one of the oldest portions of the 
earth, suggested by the exhibition of these mighty 
forms that no change had taken place in the 
inhabitants of the stream since the original 
creation." 

I have, of course, never beheld anything remotely 
approximating to the dimensions of the crocodiles 
described above ; in the Zambezi and its neigh- 
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bouring rivers, they probably rarely exceed 16 
or 17 ft. in length, but they assuredly make 
up in numbers for any falling off in individual size. 
On the Shird River of British Central Africa 
they are a frightful scourge, and their boldness is 
inconceivable. Instances are not rare of natives 
having been thrown into the water by a blow from 
a huge tail and taken whilst quietly paddling their 
canoes across the stream. Women and children 
going to draw water at sunset are frequently seized 
and carried off, and probably a startling annual 
death-roll of these poor creatures could be compiled. 
The regular flesh-eater — for as water-dweller the 
crocodile must naturally be a preyer upon the other 
inhabitants of the element in which he lives — 
usually lies in wait at a ford or place where the 
great earthenware jars are nightly filled with 
water. From some place of concealment close by 
he marks his victim, and, swimming slowly and 
imperceptibly beneath the surface, approaches until 
from a distance of a couple of yards he makes his 
terrific rush. There is a splash, an agonised 
scream, and — silence. The disturbed water grows 
gradually calm again, and the crocodile has gained 
another meal. Perhaps what constitutes the chief 
horror of such a catastrophe is the miserable feeling 
of utter powerlessness to help or rescue. The 
whole thing is accomplished rapidly as a flash, and 
only the empty river bank and the partly filled jar 
remain as proof to the paralysed bystander that the 
gruesome happening is no mere illusion of an over- 
wrought imagination. Personally, so great is my 
horror of these creatures, that I look upon it as 
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nothing short of a duty to mercilessly destroy 
every one that gives me the opportunity. 

But the canoe is moving on. 

From a distance of 100 yards or so, and the 
apparently unquestionable security of their perch 
on the topmost branch of a bloated, unhealthy 
looking baobab tree, a pair of handsome, white- 
breasted, chocolate-winged fishing eagles throw back 
their heads from time to time, and fill the air with 
their clear, cheery screams. The fishing eagle is 
one of the largest, as he is, to my mind, the hand- 
somest of the many African birds of prey, and his 
wild cries can be heard all day long as he soars, a 
motionless speck, in the deep, clear blue of the 
African sky. He is the very genius of the wastes, 
and one almost feels that the daily enormities by 
which he seeks to gain a living are largely con- 
doned by his splendid fearlessness and majestic 
personality. 

On the river bank, 20 ft. above the water's 
edge, is perched a small fishing settlement, too 
small and too hastily thrown together to deserve 
the name of a village. The paddlers manifest a 
desire for water, so we land and in a few moments 
are standing among the huts. A couple of shy- 
looking men come forward to greet us, putting 
down, before doing so, the one a bow and a few 
well-made arrows, the other a barbed fishing spear 
of considerable length. A small loin-cloth of soiled 
calico and bracelets of elephant's foot are all they 
wear — if one except a few small charms and 
amulets hanging from their necks by dirty pieces 
of string. They scrape their feet upon the ground 
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and clap their hands several times in salutation, 
and, in response to the wishes of the paddlers, a 
comely girl brings an earthen jar full of water, and 
a gourd calabash to serve as a drinking vessel. Her 
only garment consists of a large piece of well-worn, 
blue cloth, fastened round the waist and leaving 
the upper portion of her person quite nude. The 
whole of the torso and back are ornamented 
with delicately executed, cicatrised lines, in com- 
plicated patterns, and made by slitting the skin 
with a sharp knife, and applying the irritant 
juice of some tree or plant ; only her firm, rounded 
breasts are spared this painful treatment. A hole 
bored through the centre of the upper lip admits a 
thin ring of silver. One observes that the houses, 
or, more properly speaking, shelters, are only 
intended for use during the dry season, and consist 
of frail bamboo uprights, surmounted by a grass 
roof sufficiently thick only to keep out the night 
dews. A cross-bar, supported by two poles or 
forked sticks stuck in the ground, supports a 
quantity of strings of dried hippopotamus meat 
and out-of-date crocodile flesh, which the men tell 
me they have obtained with their spears ; a glance 
round shows that every palm tree within view has 
been tapped for palm-wine, and the stony glare of 
the men and elder women, and their unnecessary 
volubility, are sufficient indications that they 
habitually drink more of this extremely heady 
liquid than is good for them. It is a poor place 
at best, and we are soon under way again, the 
canoe dancing along in the mellow, golden light of 
waning afternoon. 
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The river grows narrower, and wide vistas of 
open plain appear through the growing intervals be- 
tween the trees. A few miles farther and the stream 
begins to transform itself into a widening lagoon, 
scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding grass- 
land, save when a vagrant cat's-paw of soft breeze 
stirs a great lotus leaf, and exposes for a moment 
the water beneath. We have come to the end of 
our journey, but it would be hard to say that the 
marsh before us — for that is what our river has 
transformed itself into — is not, in its way, every 
whit as attractive as the lower portions of the 
stream which flows from it. Marshes have, we 
know, a most unenviable reputation for unhealthi- 
ness and many other disagreeable peculiarities, yet, 
in spite of that, teeming as they are with myriads 
of interesting forms of life, they often exercise a 
nameless fascination which is not as a rule associated 
with them. 

For a great distance the eye traverses the cool 
greenery of the luxuriant vegetation, for the mpst 
part giant papyrus, with its luscious semi-trans- 
parent stalk and great mop head not unlike a huge 
brush, the bristles formed by long, green, gossamery 
filaments, looking as though made of shimmering, 
apple-green silk. In among the pale blue lotus 
lilies and lettuce-like pistia, numbers of wildfowl 
sit unconcernedly on the water. Barred umbre 
and dark green whistling duck mingle with tiny, 
mauve-billed teal, whose green and blue wings 
flash past like jewels when they are in the air. 
Great ash-grey herons and beautiful crested cranes 
{Balearica chrysopelargus) stalk gravely hither and 
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thither, whilst, flying over from the distant forest 
belt, come two quaint saddle-billed storks, whose 
snow-white bodies and bronzy wing-covers make 
effective contrasts with their jet-black heads and 
crimson beaks. 

Suddenly, as our eyes roam over the wondrous 
colouring, and our senses begin to steep them- 
selves in the all-pervading atmosphere of perfect 
peace, Africa reasserts herself, and provides the 
one inharmonious figure possible in the circum- 
stances. The leaf-covered waters open, and, with a 
sobbing bellow audible for miles, there appears the 
huge square head of an aged hippopotamus, the 
monarch of the marsh. From his nostrils leap 
two jets of vapour, the pent-up contents of his 
enormous lungs ; he casts a glance of indulgent 
weariness at his friends the spur- winged geese who 
scarcely turn their heads in his direction, flicks his 
ears once or twice backward and forward to clear 
them of the water, and, rolling his enormous body 
leisurely towards the shore, strolls unconcernedly 
into the papyrus rushes and is lost to sig;ht. 

It is getting late ; the distant line of forest loses 
the sharpness of its outline in a mantling haze of 
transparent purple. A breeze has sprung up from 
the westward, flapping the spreading lotus leaves 
lazily on the surface of the water, and bending the 
papyrus and phragmites reeds until the white heads 
of the latter look like the foaming wave crests on a 
grass-green sea. The sun's disc has almost dis- 
appeared below the horizon, and now, with his exit, 
commences a new phase of the great round of 
nature. The flighting time has come. Flock upon 
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flock of geese, ducks of various kinds, widgeon and 
teal describe moving lines upon the darkening sky. 
The great grey herons and black and white ibises 
gather together and hie them to their nightly tree, 
whither they are shortly followed by the egrets and 
storks. Another quarter of an hour and the brief 
African twilight is over; now the crickets have 
begun their shrilling in the grass, a belated flock of 
whistling duck passes overhead with a wild rush 
of wings, vanishing swiftly into the deep orange 
glow which bounds the meridional purple of the 
coming night. Fireflies sweep about in their 
never-finishing circles, and, far away out in the 
plain, there arises on the night the sighing grunt 
of an awakening lion. It is time to get back 
to camp. 

Let me now transport my readers in spirit to a 
point 120 miles or so farther south, and see if there 
is any great difference between this and the sandy 
mangrove-covered inlets of the territory's north- 
eastern extremity. 

This is the bay of Sofala. The entrance is 
dangerous, a sandy, shifting bar opposing itself 
almost the entire distance across. Here we have a 
coast-line not dissimilar from that already examined, 
but, as an unspeakable relief to the ever-present 
but somewhat thinner mangrove belt, we find, 
almost upon the seashore, groves of clean-cut, 
graceful coconut palms. Upon the northern horn 
of the picturesque harbour stands the melancholy 
remainder of the rapidly disappearing fortress of 
San Gaetano, built, as we have already seen, by the 
devoted Pero d'Anhaya in 1505. 
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When I visited Sofala in 1898, this fortress was 
in almost perfect condition, but since that date, 
unhappily, the encroachments of the sea, by which 
it was even at that time threatened, have entirely 
destroyed this splendid monument to early Portu- 
guese enterprise, and little remains beyond the 
landward gateway and a few demolished walls soon 
to disappear with the vanishing foreshore. Some 
fine carved stonework may still be seen, but the 
loopholed keep and massive walls on the seaward 
side are now mere heaps of saddening ruins. The 
sandy shore of the bay backs upon thin mangrove 
belts, growing denser on the banks of the small 
river which flows into the sea at this point ; there is 
nothing to recall the historical importance of the 
place, the sea having long ago washed away all 
trace of the great commercial community which 
flourished here in the early days of the Portuguese 
occupation. One sees in its place the trimly kept 
district headquarters, with its avenues bordered by 
cool plantains and feathery palms, and the well- 
kept house, through whose open door an invitingly 
well-spread table hints agreeably at acceptable 
hospitality to come. 

Nothing could be more peaceful or freer from 
the wearisome cares of life than the general aspect 
of the small settlement, both European and native. 
Here, assuredly, life is easily sustained, and the 
acquirement of its necessities, and, indeed, of some 
of its luxuries, easily compassed. The rich, verdant 
evergreen of the handsome spreading mangoes and 
sweet-smelling cashews forms pleasant and effective 
gradations of colour with the delicate greenery of 
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the ever-present palms and lilac-like acacias ; rice, 
maize* and millet fields extend away for long 
distances, whilst the fruits of the earth, represented 
by plantains, pineapples, pawpaws, and pomegran- 
ates, are successfully cultivated both for profit 
and consumption. 

There is I know not what old-world cadence 
about the sound of this word Sofala. It falls upon 
the ear charged with a thousand suggestions of 
romantic association. One can hear in it, in 
imagination, every element necessary to a world of 
grim and ancient legend. It stands for boundless 
cupidity, avarice, and strife. That same graceful, 
tropical background now unfolded before us, or 
one its exact counterpart, waved more than 400 
years ago over the outspread banners and clash- 
ing arms of those sturdy old warriors of Vasco 
da Gama's, who saw, and little recked, that to 
possess they must first slay, that to enjoy they 
must first conquer. The quiet waters of the bay, 
which still reflect those romance-impregnated ruins 
of dead and gone Pero d'Anhaya's fortress, gave 
back the despairing wail of the myriad slaves, the 
price of whose blood was Portugal's guerdon. 
Who shall say that the vast wealth of gold and 
pearls and ivory of which we read was obtained 
without the commitment of deeds whose recital 
would cheapen even the enormous values which they 
are said to have realised ? One feels irresistibly that 
could the sea give up that buried city, could even 
those grim stones of San Gaetano but publish to 
us the things they have witnessed, wild tales would 
be told and books would be written of incidents 
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and events which would shed a new and perhaps 
undreamed-of light upon this long-buried era of 
East African history. 

Farther south again we get a new system, as, for 
instance, having passed the mouths of the Sabi 
River, and entered the beautiful deep-water bay of 
Bartholomew Dias, the coast is here found to 
consist of soft sandstone, with brilliantly clear 
water, sapphire-blue on the sky-line, jade-green in 
the middle distance, and creamy white where the 
waves break on the sanc(y shore. Tall, leafless 
casuarina trees, faintly resembling Scotch firs, grow 
thickly at all points, the wind passing with a 
soothing whisper through the long-drawn-out ex- 
tremities of their wiry branches. Here and there 
high sandy cliffs appear, some of which are 
fully 60 or 70 ft. in height ; these are covered 
with gorse bushes, and a strong rapid-growing 
creeper, with bunches of vine-like blossoms of a 
delicate mauve. This creeper yields a milky sap, 
very like indiarubber in colour and consistency — 
indeed, I should not be surprised if it were in some 
remote manner allied to the fairly widely repre- 
sented rubber-producing species. 

A few miles farther south, and the lonely islands 
of Bazaruto are reached, so celebrated in early 
history for their extensive pearl fisheries, and still 
exploited for this valuable bivalve, if one may 
judge from the piles of shells visible on the beach 
of the mainland. The island of Bazaruto Grande, 
as also its neighbour known as Bengerua, were 
formerly garrisoned, and abound in coconut 
palms, evidently, some of them at least, of great 
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age. The water in the vicinity of the islands is 
so clear that the smallest details are distinctly 
visible on the bottom at depths of 50 and 60 ft. 
Several of these islands are almost mountainous in 
character, and the soil, if somewhat sandy, is most 
productive. The largest, Bazaruto Grande, which 
lies almost due north and south, is about 18 miles 
long by 4 miles wide, and a system of elevated 
sand-hills, attaining in some places a height of fully 
350 ft., runs almost the whole length of it, several 
salt-water lakes being scattered among them. Both 
sides of the island are rocky, the formation being 
coral. Many sheep and goats are reared, whilst the 
varied food-stuffs growing freely at all points 
include almost all those ordinarily found in cultiva- 
tion. 

On the neighbouring island of Santa Carolina 
there is a small penal settlement and a fortified 
post mounting a few guns of archaic pattern ; this 
is in charge of an officer and a few native soldiers, 
and, to all appearance, the conditions in which the 
prisoners reside are far from unenviable. Some 
among them occupy small but comfortable 
cottages, and possess wives selected from among 
the dusky daughters of the island ; they are allowed 
to cultivate considerable areas, and the only fact 
which reminds them of the circumstance that they 
are prisoners is that they are not allowed to leave. 
One of these men, interrogated upon this point, 
stated quite openly that the prospect of the expiry 
of his sentence, which was drawing unpleasantly 
near, was one which filled him with the deepest 
concern ; the only possible plan which he had for 
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the future, therefore, was centred upon a hope 
that by committing another serious offence imme- 
diately after his release he might be sent back to 
spend the remainder of his days in this haven of 
rest, which was all he desired in life. 



CHAPTER V 



the scenery: mountain and plain 

The interior of the territory contains almost every 
conceivable variety of scenery. There one may 
revel in the majesty of mountains, the restfulness 
of rivers, or the plenitude of plains* The former 
occur both in immense chains, as on the western 
frontier, and in high isolated peaks and plateaux, 
as in the cases of Siluvu and Gorongoza. Many 
of these exceed a height of 5,000 ft., possess 
healthy and equable climates, and are, one would 
suppose, in all respects capable of affording 
desirable fields for European settlement and coloni- 
sation. From these wide plateaux arise peaks 
springing to altitudes far in excess of the elevation 
I have mentioned, and here, in the winter season, 
between the months of May and September, the 
cold is often severe, and frost not infrequent. 
Let us ascend one. 

Already from the arid plain below, as the giant 
form appears faintly silhouetted in pale blue 
through the dancing heat-mist, we have experienced 
on beholding it a feeling of relief and refreshment 
not unlike that of finding ourselves unexpectedly 
on the shore of some large lake or river ; the eye 
joyfully scans the lofty outline, as yet scarcely 
distinguishable from a cloud, and obscured by the 
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smoky atmosphere of a thousand grass fires. It 
seems cooler already since one can now see a point, 
a given point on the earth's surface, where the 
upland plateau is everlastingly swept by breezes 
which the furnace-like sun of the plains is, at that 
elevation, powerless to heat. 

Approaching the low, undulating foot-hills, with 
their pitiless, switchback, up-and-down formation, 
the great mass of the main body gradually becomes 
a defined and settled shape. Its craggy granite 
peaks and boulders stand distinctly out from the 
surrounding tree-covered slopes. The mountain- 
side unfolds itself and displays its component 
escarpments, shoulders, and ravines, and the forest 
foliage vastly enhances the beauty and harmony of 
the general effect. In some of the valleys between 
the foot-hills it is difficult at times for the eye 
to grasp and take in the litter of huge rocks which 
fills them, as the thorny surrounding scrub becomes 
woven into an almost solid mass by the thick 
twining growth of a convolvulus which, in the 
spring, covers the vegetation it clings to with a 
blaze of rich colour. 

Immense isolated boulders from 10 to 40 ft. 
in height surround the base of the main ascent, 
mute witnesses of the terrific landslides that have 
strewn them broadcast along the mountain-side. 
The soil has now lost the sun-dried, brick colour of 
the plains, and is composed of grey, sandy grit 
mixed with quartz crystals, and great seams of 
granite cross the footpath as the first clear moun- 
tain stream is reached. At that distance from its 
source on the high mountain plateau it is a mere 
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thin, attenuated wisp of water running over its 
stony bed and forming a series of enchanting 
miniature cascades and pools as it splashes refresh- 
ingly by past the big, pink- veined boulders under 
the delicate tracery of the overhanging bamboos. 
A lovely species of wild azalea springs on its harsh- 
looking stalk from the crannies of the rocks ; 
slender wild date palms, exquisite tree-ferns, and a 
variety of wild fig overhang the water, bending 
their delicate fronds downward until, meeting the 
ferns and bracken by which the stream is bordered, 
the whole forms an effective background of delicate 
greenery starred by multitudes of bright forest 
blooms. 

Crossing over by leaping from rock to rock, the 
path now winds up the mountain, shaded by high 
marula trees (a species, I believe, of parinarium), 
ever-present, velvety albizzias, and jungle after 
jungle of tall, shimmering bamboos. Great green 
turacos with carmine wings fly from bush to bush, 
their clumsy flight and long tail-feathers faintly 
suggesting the springing of an immature pheasant ; 
large purple pigeons with yellow beaks, and an 
occasional couple of rapid-flying parrots, skim 
across, their tails gleaming with a streak of crimson 
against the greenery of the forest path. With a 
dash and a scuttle a bushbuck flees through the 
undergrowth, and is lost to sight in a thicket of 
gaunt, almost hideous, candelabra euphorbia. 

As the height increases, the luxuriance of the 
dense foliage, especially in the rain-cut ravines, 
diffuses a cool, moist fragrance, which also appears 
to exude from the mighty trunks of the giant trees. 

5 
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Fatigue is forgotten, and as flowers and ferns and 
colours grow thicker, and greener, and more and 
more irresistible, one pauses and drinks deep of the 
indescribable beauties which every step reveals. 
Up here, apparently, the destructive widespread 
grass fires of the plains do not seem to consume the 
vegetation to the same extent as below ; only here 
and there a blackened, charcoal-covered tree-trunk 
mutely testifies to the ordeal it has passed through. 

Over the top of a gigantic shoulder of rock, the 
ground beyond becomes a springy, almost marshy, 
bracken meadow, with moist, black leaf-soil, appar- 
ently capable of growing anything on earth. 
Glancing for a moment over one's shoulder, a view 
of the plain is obtained which touches even the 
tranquil indifference of the native carriers. 

To the left the wall-like sides of the mountain 
rise from the inner circle of foot-hills, and spring 
almost precipitously until, with a few strongly 
marked inequalities, they reach the edge of the 
high plateau. Far below, the path loses itself, 
tunnel-like, in a prolific confusion of young, half- 
grown, spring foliage, of all kinds of delicate 
shades from coral-pink to deep crimson, and 
yellowish green to pale purple. Up again we 
scramble, over the edge of some forbidding contour 
where we have to climb for dear life, hauling 
ourselves upward by the timely aid of a friendly 
branch, or a providentially placed tree-trunk ; the 
loose stones and pieces of granite, displaced by our 
iron-shod boots, go hurtling down the steep path- 
way behind us, to the evident consternation of the 
struggling escort of native carriers. 
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So clear and rarefied has the air on these upland 
heights become, that our lowland lungs cannot 
contain sufficient until they grow more accustomed 
to the sudden change ; we stop and pant after 
every few hundred yards, and allow our eyes to 
roam over the grandeur of the scenery, happy of an 
excuse to halt and survey it. One final struggle, 
supported by a grim determination not to stop 
again until the summit is won, and we are there. 
The ground still rises a little beyond, it is true, but, 
regardless of this fact, we seat ourselves upon the 
ledge we have reached, and, in the now powerless 
upland sunshine, fling aside our sodden hat and 
allow the refreshing breezes to play freely around 
our streaming brows. 

What a prospect is before us! Down several 
thousands of feet of tree-covered slopes one's eye 
roams away past bosky, rounded hills, their granite 
composition breaking through their clothing of 
forest, and lifting broken confusions of massive 
boulders to glitter in the brilliant sunlight. Out 
beyond the dim and distant plain, with a far-away 
flash of sun on water, and, still, farther a bluish 
boundary of other mountains on the remote 
horizon, the descending lines of their contours 
showing darkly against the ascending outline of the 
main masses beyond ; on the sharply defined edges 
thus produced, isolated trees and great boulders 
stand clearly out, and the giant sides display in the 
sunshine the effect produced by titanic landslides 
in the suave undulations of the tree-covered slopes. 

More worthy of attention, and more impressive 
than any other feature, perhaps, are the great 
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precipices which occur here and there, betokening 
the landslides which I have just mentioned ; it is 
these which, carrying with them trees, boulders, and 
square miles of earth, have laid bare the mountain's 
scarred, perpendicular face, and piled up all this 
world of debris hundreds of feet below. Often 
these disclose rocky clefts, sometimes fully a quarter 
of a mile deep, down which, leaping over the pro- 
truding ledges of naked rock, cascades of clear, 
cold water come foaming down from the plateau 
above. No powers of description could do justice 
to the luxuriance and beauty of the vegetation 
which borders these mountain torrents, continually 
irrigated, as it is, by their spray and moisture ; so 
thick does it become that the task of penetrating 
to the final fall is often one of great difficulty. 
Here may be found ferns of all kinds, from the 
most delicate maidenhair to the coarser hart's- 
tongue, and from the home-like bracken to the 
exquisite tree-fern. Green tree-cycads mingle with 
pale, mauve azaleas, and, peeping out from the 
rocks, bunches of starry blue lobelias and tiny 
immortelles raise their wistful heads towards the 
mimosa-bordered cleft above. 

The summit of the plateau, as a rule, bears a 
striking resemblance to home mountain scenery. 
One might almost be in Derbyshire, or on the 
moors of the North Riding. The summit, covered 
to a great extent with grasses which never grow 
to any considerable height, undulates before us, 
springing at distant points to high peaks, whose 
sides are rough with granite outcrop. Deep, 
sloping hollows are filled with a dusky, conifer-like 
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gorse. Brawling burns run tumultuously through 
these upland meadows, and the general effect is 
so strikingly home-like that one quite expects to 
see the tops of far-away hayricks, and to hear the 
yapping of the farmers' collies. How unlike the 
arid plain lying at the bottom of that blue gulf 
which we surveyed on our arrival at the edge 
of the plateau ! The temperature, moreover, is 
always cool and pleasant, and the amount of 
exercise one may take without fatigue is probably 
as great again as in the heated lowlands. 

But little game is to be found at these elevations. 
If we except the bushbuck, which makes his home 
in the wooded valleys, the tiny, fascinating klip- 
springer, whose prodigious aerial feats in the higher 
peaks assuredly rival those of the chamois, and a 
rare and somewhat curious rock rabbit, there is 
little indeed to tempt the rifle. 

Of game birds, however, there is no lack. Part- 
ridges, quail, and francolin are numerous, especially 
quail, which rise often in small companies of four 
or five at a time. Of the two other varieties I 
have mentioned, there is a partridge which reminds 
one of the British bird, except that it is larger, and, 
I think, somewhat stronger on the wing. This 
bird is never found in coveys, nor, so far as I have 
observed, does he affect the society of any other of 
his species beyond that of his mate. It is true that 
occasionally three or four may be flushed together, 
but I attribute this to the accident of their being 
for the moment in the same spot, or else to their 
being accompanied by almost full-grown young, 
which have not yet deserted the parent birds. 
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Bustards, though present, are not numerous, nor 
are guinea fowl, so happily common to the plains, 
to be found beyond a comparatively low elevation. 
Pale green, bronzy winged, fruit-eating pigeons are 
common, as are several others, including the large 
purple bird referred to, and the pale, rosy ring- 
dove, whose strident call is often the first sound to 
fall upon one's drowsy ears in the early morning. 

Singing birds are not very numerous, but chief 
among them is the perky, crested bulbul, of which 
there are many varieties, whose oft-repeated song 
is heard at all hours of the day. Larks are repre- 
sented by several distinct species, but whether their 
voices can rival that of the British bird I should 
regard as doubtful. 

It should be borne in mind by those who habit- 
ually state that Africa is a country of songless 
birds, that here, as in other places, birds do not 
sing all the year round, just as flowers also have 
their own all too brief season of bloom. The 
African spring, to so designate the short period of 
heat before the first deluge of the rains, is a season 
when few people who can help it travel — it is too 
hot, and the difficulties by which one is assailed 
under the most favourable conditions in savage 
Africa are accentuated to an unbearable extent. 
Were this not so, the great continent would be 
seen under conditions of which the average tra- 
veller does not dream. The jungle resounds with 
bird songs, as it is, at almost all points, a jewelled 
paradise of exquisite flowers. In a future chapter 
I shall deal at greater length with this fascinating 
season of the African year, the most interesting, as 
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it is probably the hardest of all to bear. Up in the 
mountains, however, the African seasons pass by 
without inflicting any of the rigours of heat and 
misery which fall to the lot of the plains below ; 
winter frosts disappear in an hour, whilst cool 
breezes temper the fierce mid-day sun of summer. 

The indescribable splendours of the sunrises and 
sunsets can only be compared with the awe- 
inspiring grandeur of the upland storms. I re- 
member, years ago, being caught in a tremendous 
thunderstorm on Zomba Mountain, an immense 
elevated plateau of British Cental Africa of great 
beauty, and in many ways comparable to the one 
which I have in my mind's eye as I write. 

It was mid-afternoon, and the enormous masses 
of electricity-charged cloud, which had piled up 
overhead during the day, had, to some extent, 
prepared me for what was to come. Dark grey, 
rounded, cumulus masses, lighted almost continu- 
ously in their murky centres by a constant flicker 
of ceaseless tropical lightning, overspread the sky, 
until the plain at my feet was almost blotted out 
in a darkening twilight. It seemed a fitting atmo- 
spheric accompaniment for a royal funeral. At last, 
without warning, [the black overhead canopy was 
cloven by a triple, tremulous, rosy lightning flash, 
instantly followed by a crashing explosion, which 
hurled from peak to peak of the crater-like plateau 
reverberations which died away in heavy, sullen 
peals. Great warm drops at once began to fall, 
and although only about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, it grew gradually dark. The storm now got 
fairly under way, and the lightning became as 
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ceaseless as the flicker of a cinematograph. Vividly 
against its pale yellowish light, the violet, snaky 
forks darted hither and thither, whilst crash upon 
crash, and peal upon peal of thunder came in a 
constant, unending torrent of sound, so deafening 
as to be positively painful. The narrow mountain 
path was transformed into a raging, yellow torrent, 
and even behind the partial shelter of a hospitable 
boulder one was so soaked with the rain, by this time 
become icy cold, as to be quite numbed in every 
limb. About three-quarters of an hour the storm 
raged, when suddenly the horizon grew a little 
brighter, the rain gradually ceased, the thunder and 
lightning became intermittent, and the storm passed 
away as quickly as it came, leaving me drenched, 
chilled, and deafened, to stumble home through the 
rain-soaked forest. 

The plain below : let us next examine that. 

It is flat or very slightly undulating, and wooded 
for a great portion of its extent with an immense 
variety of little-known trees, from the flat-topped 
thorny mimosa, to the huge, gouty-looking, useless 
baobab. Tracts of high, rank grass, whose choking, 
yellow dryness alternates with the wide, blackened 
expanses where the winter grass fires have swept 
like devastating storms, licking up the dense 
undergrowth, save where clumps of wild date or 
raphia palms, too tough for the rapidly sweeping 
wave of flame, stand out hideously scorched and 
withered, like the gnarled, fantastic figures from 
a background by Gustave Dord 

The soil is of pale chocolate colour, and baked 
to the consistency of sun-dried brick. Here and 
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there low-lying areas are passed, whose super- 
stratum of fine white sand, strewn with the 
immense bleached shells of great snails of the 
Achatina family, and calcined rings, once portions 
of the bodies of long, yellow-legged millipedes, 
indicates that it is under water for at least six 
months of the year. Here deep footprints on the 
path, and game tracks off it, are hardened so as 
to retain their shape for months ; the grass is 
shorter and finer, and sprawling fleshy aloes, with 
spotted, unhealthy-looking leaves, thrust up their 
reddish flower-stalks ending in buds which never 
seem to open. Along the courses of the dried-up 
stream-beds great forest trees grow, from whose 
branches descend fantastic loops of monkey ropes 
and lianas of all sizes, mingling with the great roots 
exposed by the freshets of the summer rains. 
Every few miles one comes to green, open, grassy 
glades, some of considerable extent, in which one 
may see a few timid waterbuck or hartebeeste 
feeding ; somewhere in the centre of the larger 
expanses an acre or so of green upstanding rushes 
will betoken the presence of water, and the loads 
will be hastily put down as the servants and carriers 
hurry across in search of the precious liquid, 
disturbing jewel-like kingfishers and green-grey 
bitterns sitting on the reeds alert for the appear- 
ance of the tiny fish. 

Now a garden of millet, added to the distant 
crowing of a cock, indicates our proximity to a 
native village. The sun is getting low, so perhaps 
it may be well to remain there for the night. The 
native plantations terminate in a luxuriant grove of 
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green plantains, and these form a pretty natural 
fence, enclosing a typical African settlement of 
fifteen to twenty huts. Passing through the fringe 
of cool banana fronds, the dull, continuous thud of 
pestles in wooden mortars tells of the pounding of 
millet for the evening meal; the women, on their 
knees under the low eaves of the huts, grind it into 
coarse flour between two flat stones, and smile 
a deprecating salutation as one passes by. A dozen 
small children, with unnaturally distended stomachs 
and wholly innocent of the least scrap of raiment, 
scatter to various refuges behind the habitations, or 
peep curiously at the intruders from the sheltered 
doorways. Under a large shady ficus in the 
middle of the village, a number of men and youths 
are diverting themselves with "nchombwa," a 
perplexing game played with small pebbles, which 
no amount of patient watching can invest, to 
European eyes, with the smallest rhyme or reason. 
A few mangy-looking, fox-coloured dogs prowl 
round, producing a sound between a howl and 
a yelp, and finally scuttle off as the headman and 
his friends advance to greet one. This they do by 
bending the body forward, simultaneously sweeping 
back the right foot followed by the left with 
a scrape, at the same time murmuring "Moni." 
Pretty white and grey pigeons flutter about their 
high thatched dovecots ; goats of all kinds, colours, 
and sizes, accompanied by a few meek-looking, 
fat-tailed sheep, "baa" loudly as they run in and 
out of their strongly built log shelters ; cocks 
and hens circle expectantly round the thudding 
mortars and deftly tossed winnowing baskets, and 
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the whole air of the tiny community is one of 
perfect peace. 

The wayfarer's servants now bestir themselves, 
and press small willing black urchins armed with 
leafy tree branches into the service of sweeping a 
space for the white man's belongings. The tent is 
set up, the bath enjoyed, and a change of clothing 
put on. The sunlight gradually disappears, and 
the sharp, clean tongues of flame in the fires show 
more distinctly as the gloom increases ; blue smoke 
curls lazily upward from the thatched roofs of the 
huts, and pale stars appear twinkling through the 
foliage of the tree-tops. The cook takes away his 
selection of necessaries for the evening meal, the 
boxes are locked up again, and one sits back in 
the light deck chair, tobacco and tumbler at hand, 
experiencing and delighting in that sensation of 
pleasant, tranquil languor which only comes to the 
physically fit. 

Far away to the north, however, there is another 
and very different kind of plain, and I remember 
the singular manner in which I first made its 
acquaintance. My path had led for some days 
across, and to the eastward of, the long, straggling 
Cheringoma Mountain, which is, as it were, the 
backbone of the northern half of this territory. It 
was the month of August, and, therefore, the depth 
of winter, although at certain hours of the day 
nobody but an expert could have detected the fact. 
I mention it, however, to account for the circum- 
stance that I left my camp, which was situated in 
heavy forest country on the morning I am recalling, 
in a dense white fog. It was impossible to see five 
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yards ahead, and only by dint of employing a 
competent guide was it possible for my expedition 
to continue its march. We plodded on for several 
hours along the dew-saturated path, and I had 
observed that the tree-tops no longer met overhead, 
when at last, about nine or ten o'clock, the mist 
yielded to the gathering strength of the sun, and 
lifted. It was a breath-taking surprise. I was on 
a vast, widespread plain bounded for two-thirds of 
its circle by the horizon. To the north, east, and 
south one saw uninterrupted space, save where, low 
on the sky-line, a few clumps of hyphsene or 
borassus palms, protruding their fan-shaped fronds 
over the topmost branches of large isolated forest 
patches growing apart, as it were, from the world of 
trees, presented at several points the appearance of 
distant islands, an effect considerably heightened by 
the rising mist, which was some time in completely 
clearing them. Every blade of grass glistened with 
drops of moisture, and the multitude of spiders' 
webs which overspread everything contained whole 
Arabian Nights of dew-bejewelled beauty. 

A herd of zebras and a few waterbuck were 
grazing contentedly in the bottom of a slight 
depression, and trotted off for a few hundred yards 
on our approach, to a point at which they turned 
and surveyed us curiously, with extended ears and 
wide nostrils. A string of vultures, accompanied 
by one or two vagrant marabou storks, flapped 
lazily upward, manifestly annoyed at being dis- 
turbed before the mist-clouds had been dispersed. 
Partridges whirred away, almost from under one's 
feet, and a hyena was observed shame-facedly 
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skulking off to his lair in the shelter of the high 
grass. 

One felt inclined to fill one's lungs and shout for 
very joy of finding such spacious surroundings 
after many days spent in the depressing gloom of 
the monotonous forest. 

These immense plains, which occupy a vast, un- 
estimated area in the north-eastern portion of the 
Mozambique Company's territory, are but littlfe 
known, and abound in many interesting varieties of 
great game. The extensive marshes which they 
contain are the sources of several rivers and 
streams, among others the Thornton (or Mungari), 
the Mupa, Gadzi, and others, which attain to 
quite an impressive width before reaching the sea. 
These rush-grown swamps are the abiding place of 
herds of hippopotami, buffaloes, and often elephants. 
Here the papyrus attains to an unusual height 
and luxuriance, often reaching 14 or 15 ft. in the 
boggy portions of the marshes, or " bungwes," 
as they are called. These " bungwes " are impass- 
able in many places, of enormous extent, and a 
source of great exasperation, and even danger, to 
the traveller who attempts to force his way through 
them. Here the mosquito has his home, and arises, 
not in battalions, or thousands, or whatever may 
be the ordinary, commonplace simile employed to 
describe their numbers, but in irresistible, all-per- 
vading clouds, each component member being a 
fierce, persistent, winged devil, regardless alike of 
discouragement, dissuasion, or even death. No 
words of mine could do justice to the terrors which 
this ill-devised creature wields within these marshy 
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fastnesses, or to his unswerving, diabolical in- 
sistence. 

The " ntundus," or island-like patches of isolated 
forest which I mentioned a little time ago, are also 
extremely interesting. How they came to be thus 
isolated is, and must remain, a mystery ;; they vary 
in size from half a dozen acres to several square 
miles, and, in the middle of the day, are often 
frequented for their shade by the various animals 
which roam the plain. 

Let us force our way into one. 

We have to pass along the edge of it for quite a 
distance before we find a possible point of ingress, 
which has been considerately provided some days 
ago by a fairly numerous herd of buffaloes, which 
have left a pleasant, familiar, English farmyard 
odour behind them. Stooping low, we follow the 
tunnel they have made in the thick undergrowth, 
our feet catching in trailing, thorny smilax runners, 
or other representatives of what may be called the 
malevolent families of African vegetation. Once 
past the outer barrier of thick brush, we find the 
interior of the tree patch much more open, and 
literally paddled all over with the spoor of game, 
from the vast circle of the mighty elephant to the 
delicate impression of the dainty duyker. The 
trees, consisting of the marula (a kind of high 
parinarium, bearing a sour-sweet plum of which 
the elephants are inordinately fond, and for w r hich 
they will travel immense distances),, a thinly 
foliaged acacia, and a big-leafed glossy ficus, are 
coated to a height of 10 ft. with grey mud, 
where the elephants have rubbed themselves after 
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rolling in the "bungwes." The thickly growing 
grass of the outer plain dwindles to a thin, ema- 
ciated nothingness under the shelter of the trees. 
Here and there we see open, clear spaces, where 
gigantic bodies have rolled and writhed upon the 
cool, grey, sandy earth. 

I remember once on the top of the Cheringoma 
Range discovering a positive clearing in the forest, 
deliberately made by the elephants for this purpose ; 
fully half an acre, or more, of trees had been either 
pulled down or rooted up by the powerful tusks, and, 
almost incredible as it may seem, these had afterwards 
been carefully removed and thrown down on the 
edges of the space, in order not to interfere with 
the keen delight which these animals take in this 
daily habit. The earth was pressed and ploughed 
up in great billows where the huge bodies had lain, 
and occasionally one could make out the clean 
impression of a splendid tusk, or monstrous ear, and 
would speculate wistfully as to where their owners 
might be. But to return to the " ntundu." 

Birds are not numerous in these curious forest 
patches, if one except the ubiquitous bulbul and 
the weird, nightmare-like goat-sucker, that singular 
type of night bird which rises noiselessly from 
under one's very feet in the forest, and presents the 
appearance, with the long, streamer-like wing- 
feather protruding far beyond the others, of having 
had a white pennant " tacked " on to each of his 
wings. A few doves are to be seen in the branches, 
and the long-drawn " Cheam, Cheam," of a curious 
weaver, called in some places the " brain-fever 
bird," from the distracting monotony of its one 
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wearisome note, almost completes the short list, if 
one omit the numerous vultures, eagles, kites, and 
other raptores, which cannot be properly considered 
as exclusively belonging to the forest families. 
Pretty squirrels leap from branch to branch, and 
the great carnivorous iguana, the largest member 
of the wide lizard group, trots clumsily away to 
the shelter of some neighbouring prostrate tree- 
trunk. In a small glade lie the thigh-bones and 
well-gnawed skull of a half-grown buffalo calf, the 
steel-blue tail of a gorgeous lizard protruding from 
the empty eye cavity. Farther on the soil has 
been ploughed up for a considerable extent, where 
a family of wart-hogs have grubbed for roots, and, 
continuing on, the trees grow suddenly thinner, 
and we are out in the sunshine again, and face to 
face with a shy reedbuck, surprised on the edge of 
the bush, and standing regarding us for one startled 
moment ere he bounds away with his peculiar 
whistle. Over all, the deep blue, and the brilliant 
African sunshine, the clear exhilarating atmosphere, 
and the slowly moving clouds. 
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FLORA FAUNA — BIRDS — INSECTS AND REPTILES 

As I stated in the preceding chapter, the period of 
the year which corresponds in this portion of Africa 
to the European spring is that just previous to the 
commencement of the rainy season, in other words 
the months of October and November. 

At this time the trees, which for so many months 
have been almost leafless, commence to burst into 
bud, and tender, pale green shoots appear surround- 
ing the dried and, in some cases, burnt-up roots of 
the grasses. 

Although the greater portion of this territory 
may be accurately described as wooded, there is 
no part of it which is in any way comparable to 
the vast forests of the equatorial regions, if we 
except one or two circumscribed and unimportant 
areas. For this there can be only one reason 
— namely, that the comparatively long winter, 
extending as it does ordinarily from May to 
October, enables the high grass vegetation, with 
which the greater portion of the country is covered, 
to assume a tindery dryness, of which the native 
takes advantage to burn it oli ; by this means 
immense bush fires are set going, which transform 
the districts into so many hideous, blackened wastes, 
and, whilst most abundantly achieving the native's 
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object of clearing the land for the preparation of 
the gardens, which he hoes ready for plantation in 
the early rains, there can be little doubt produce 
that condition of deforestation, and consequently 
restricted rainfall, which is now such a continuous 
source of anxiety and embarrassment to agricultural 
undertakings already established. 

It is only fair to admit, however, that the public 
health has greatly benefited by these cleansings of 
the land, but dwellers in Europe, who are accus- 
tomed to regard this country as a land covered at 
all times of the year with an exuberant tropical 
vegetation, would find it difficult to realise the 
arid, leafless dreariness of the winter season. 

Pictures are conjured up at home of an Africa 
where deciduous trees are not ; where a rampant 
wealth of lush vegetation provides a paradisaical 
background to brighten and hallow the humblest 
abode. How little the difference between the two 
seasons is understood ! 

Let us suppose it to be mid-day in late August. 
The air is oppressive with an overpowering odour 
of burnt vegetable matter. Overhead, the outcome 
of grass fires which, in one direction or another, have 
been ceaselessly burning since the preceding May, 
a pall of smoky, vaporous mist reminds one of a 
winter day in England ; the sun's rays penetrate 
it with difficulty, and produce a heat which the 
general smokiness renders all the more unbearable. 
Under-foot a raffle of fallen leaves, dry and brittle 
as chips, some of which — most, as it seems — crackle 
beneath one's feet with a noise which, if you are 
hunting, keeps you in a continuous condition of 
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nervous tension. The bare, gaunt trees lift their 
naked, spectral limbs as though in mute supplication 
to be spared the horror and shame of their immodest 
nudity. Even such as retain their greenery display 
a poor, seared, wilted appearance of which they are 
evidently ashamed. All the more beautiful forms 
of vegetation are stripped, whilst, their more male- 
volent brethren, or those which at no time could 
have the smallest pretensions to good looks, 
thrust themselves under one's very nose as though 
exulting in their power to withstand the season's 
ravages among their more delicate neighbours. At 
no time of year, as it seems to me, either in sum- 
mer or winter, have I failed to feel profane at being 
caught round the shins by the ever- verdant trailers 
of the thorny smilax, which presents as delicate and 
innocent a green in September as it does in the 
height of the rains ; all those thousand and one 
bushes and trees of stunted growth whose creation 
can only be regarded as a wanton outrage on 
mankind, possessing in greater or lesser degree 
— but usually in greater — formidable arrays of 
malicious, hooked prickles and barbs, continue to 
vex and torment as much in the dry season as in 
the summer — they are, in short, never absent. 

Then come the grasses. I cannot at this moment 
remember, nor for the purposes of this work does 
it much matter, how many different species of 
grasses there may be, but the untold tortures which 
some of these, with their seed-vessels, inflict can 
only be appreciated by those who have been obliged 
to force a way through them. First in order of 
abomination comes the spiteful and really danger- 
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ous, but outwardly beautiful, spear grass. This 
reed (Phragviites communis) is spread along all 
our river banks and along the edges of the marshes, 
and its waving snowy flower-plumes never fail 
to arrest attention. It springs to a height of 
12 or 14 ft., the blades terminating in sharp 
needle-like points, which penetrate the flesh, and 
might easily destroy the sight. I have at times 
arrived at the end of their brakes with my hands 
and face streaming with blood from a score of 
minute punctures and lacerations. 

I remember also another very common grass, 
which I formerly had a habit of unconsciously 
seizing in my hands as I passed along the native 
path. This cut my fingers with its razor-like 
blades, not merely superficially, but deep, business- 
like cuts which bled profusely, and soon led to a 
complete abandonment of the practice into which 
I had fallen. Then there is that other plague, the 
Stipa, which detaches its seed from the bunchy 
cluster forming its head, and showers them upon 
you as you pass beneath. If they merely go down 
the back of your neck, esteem yourself fortunate, 
for, as a rule, assisted by the invisible barbs which 
clothe them, and the feathery plumes provided to 
ensure their falling point downward, they work 
through the cloth of your costume until the sharp 
point reaches the skin, which it scratches and 
inflames. Others there are which detach an 
invisible dust or pollen that penetrates one's 
leggings, and sets up an irritation which rapidly 
develops into an obstinate, inflamed rash. 

There is in this part of Africa, so far as I am 
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aware, practically no grass capable of being used 
for lawn purposes, and few which do not possess 
some unpleasant peculiarity apparently expressly 
devised to irritate and exasperate that much-tried 
being, man. 

But let us turn our backs upon this winter 
season with its ripe grasses, leafless trees, and other 
unattractive features, and look rather towards the 
spring with its well-clothed forests and feasts of 
colour. 

The showers of light rain which usually fall in 
November cause a tremendous sensation throughout 
the vegetable kingdom. The trees feel their sap to 
be circulating once more ; the perennials are moved 
to their deepest roots, and soon the entire country 
is covered with a rich and verdant vegetation. 
The trees burst into leaf, and many into blossom. 
The Baobab, forgetting its dropsical, bloated 
appearance, decks itself with large white yellow- 
centred flowers depending from long stalks, and 
quite as unbecoming to it as a head-dress of white 
satin and ostrich feathers would be to a red-nosed 
dipsomaniac. Acacias of several kinds simply leap 
into blossom, and shake out bunches of deep 
chrome or dark sulphur flowers Among the 
papilionaceous trees the Lonchocarpus and Ptero- 
carpus are widely distributed, and filf the glades, 
for their short flowering period, with bright yellow 
masses of sweet-scented bloom. The Bombax 
covers itself with a rich clothing of deep red 
flowers, which, however, quickly fade, fall, and 
strew the ground with moist, sickly smelling, 
tarnished heads. In the lower plains, mingling 
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with Candelabra Euphorbia and lovely glaucous- 
green Raphias, quaint Dracaenas, otherwise known 
as Dragon Trees, display sprays of yellowish white 
blossoms among the bunches of blade-like leaves 
which grow at the very ends of their curious curved 
branches. These interesting trees are not numer- 
ous, and, apparently for the sake of effect, appear 
to choose surroundings where attention will be 
attracted to the striking contrast between them 
and their neighbours. A fragrant Baphia may 
be seen perfuming its neighbour, the glossy-leaved 
Ficus, whilst the number of flowering shrubs and 
creepers is simply legion. Foremost among these 
we have a tough Copaifera, with bright carmine 
seed-pods, whilst other pod-producing creepers and 
bushes with snowy white, yellow, and pale mauve 
blossoms are present at every turn. 

The turf below, lush-green with newly sprung 
grasses, is gemmed with waxy white Crinum Lilies 
which literally perfume the country for miles ; with 
blue and yellow Amomums, with Gentians, and, in 
the higher elevations, with tiny yellow and reddish 
immortelles of the Coreopsis family ; Gladioli show 
themselves in large numbers, and vivid blue 
Lobelias and, unfortunately, scentless Violets may 
be found to all appearance identical with the home 
varieties. 

The only natural order on which I am unable to 
give any information is that of the Orchidaceae. 
In the mountains, where in other parts of Africa 
very many beautiful varieties of orchids may be 
seen in the spring and early summer, I have never 
found myself at those seasons, but assuredly they 
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exist, and possibly undreamed-of varieties may- 
occur. 

Unfortunately, as I have often had reason to 
lament, the great forest trees of this part of Africa 
still await a careful and intelligible classification. 
Their great variety and wide utility call loudly for 
more light to be thrown upon them. Among the 
Palm families we have at least six : the Coco- 
nut, Borassus, Wild Date, Hyphaene {guineenis), 
Raphia, and Phoenix spinosa. Of these the first- 
named attains to the greatest height, probably to 
over 100 ft. at places where its cultivation is an 
old-established industry, and the tender green of 
its graceful fronds adds enormously to the beauty 
of the older East African ports. The dried kernel 
of the nut, commonly known as copra, constitutes 
one of the most valuable articles of export from 
these coasts. The Borassus, the well-known fan 
palm of the East, is not so tall nor so graceful as 
the one just mentioned ; it is crowned by a number 
of stiff spiky fronds through which the wind 
whispers with a peculiar eerie effect ; its fruit, 
about twice the size of an orange and of a dirty 
yellow colour, is useless, so far as I am aware. The 
Date Palm, chiefly found on the small rivers and 
on marshy ground, drops its graceful greenery from 
a thin stem, seldom growing to more than 20 ft. in 
height. Its fruit is useless for any but native 
consumption. The Hyphaene is a very handsome, 
straight-growing variety, with bright green leaves 
similar to the Borassus, and large clusters of nuts, 
the hard white kernel of which can be used as 
a kind of vegetable ivory. Its outside covering 
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has a somewhat harsh, sweet taste, and is much 
sought by elephants, who do great damage to 
the trees in their endeavours to secure it. The 
remaining members of the Palm groups are only 
beautiful; their practical utility is a matter open 
to doubt. 

Timber trees are plentiful, and grow to great 
size. Of ordinary workable woods there is a wide 
selection and an almost inexhaustible supply. An 
excellent hard timber with a trunk of great thick- 
ness whose name I do not know, is probably a 
species of Grewia ; there are in addition Ironwood 
and Ebony, and several very fine woods, in no way 
inferior to rose and satinwood, take a perfect polish, 
and are of exquisitely fine grain. Another very 
close-grained timber tree, possessing an agreeable 
odour not unlike cedar, is found in the low-lying 
forests. For ordinary building purposes, and for 
such objects of carpentry as require an easily work- 
able material, there is a wide choice, from the 
Mangrove on the coast, which is stated to resist the 
attack of termites, to the Marula and Masuko 
(Parinaria) and the different varieties of Vitex. 
A very large tree chiefly found near the banks 
of rivers, or in moist mountain ravines, is the 
Khaya senegaknsis, whose timber is much used for 
native canoes, is very durable, and easily worked ; 
another tree used for the same purpose appears to 
be a species of Parkia, probably the P. filicoidea. 
Then there are various types of Ficus, notably the 
F. sycomorus, and, I think, the F. congesta ; both 
of these are valuable timber trees, and each bears 
an edible fruit. I have seen in Cheringoma, and in 
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the forest country to the eastward of the mountain, 
numerous groves of what I believe to .be the 
Acacia arabica exuding gum freely from the trunk 
and branches. Landolphia rubber vines grow 
freely, and are found in practically every part of 
the territory, as also their remote connection, the 
L. kirkii. 

Of the medicinal trees and plants probably but a 
small proportion have been either recognised or 
recorded. Among those which may be enumerated 
are Crotons of several kinds ; the bark of the 
Erythrophkeum, used by the natives in the form of 
an infusion in their poison ordeals, and a powerful 
irritant and emetic ; Strophanthus, employed in 
certain regions as a poison for arrows ; the bark of 
a Vitex which is used as a carminative, and is also 
said to allay fever ; the bark of another tree of 
whose natural order I am uncertain, much used as a 
sovereign remedy in certain types of skin disease ; 
and, finally, the leaves of another large tree of 
similar family, which are used after being slightly 
boiled, and, applied hot to the afflicted part, are 
said to be effectual in cases of headache, rheu- 
matism, and certain muscular affections. Castor- 
oil plants (Ricinus communis) are found on the 
outskirts of every village, and Calumba root, a 
valuable tonic much used in medicine, is found in 
certain of the inland districts. 

The individual who shall one day gain the 
native confidence to the extent of obtaining a 
complete knowledge of the medicine-man's pharma- 
copoeia will assuredly make valuable discoveries. 
Purged of all their fanciful ritual of barbaric 
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ceremony, the native doctor's ministrations are often 
efficacious, even if his methods be somewhat crude. 
Who, one vainly asks, taught the Yao " Wantela " 
to make an incision in cases of obstinate sciatica, 
and to stretch the sciatic nerve ; or the " Ng'anga " 
of the Zambezi people the art of cupping by 
suction through a small antelope's horn ? Yet these 
two constantly practised examples of treatment are, 
I am convinced, but indications pointing to the 
existence of many others we know not of. I have 
personally benefited on several occasions from 
their knowledge of effectual natural remedies. 

Leaving the treatment of the subject of great 
game to a future chapter, I will now proceed 
to convey some idea of the varieties of the less 
important branches of the animal kingdom common 
to, or at any rate existing in, this part of Africa. 

Of Monkeys, the largest are naturally the Baboons, 
and of these we have both the Chacma (Papio 
porcarius) and its relative, the yellow variety 
(P. babuin). I have seen both these repeatedly, 
running in troops of ten or a dozen to thirty or 
more, and have secured several large specimens 
of the "old men." They are very bold in the 
mountains of Cheringoma, and I believe them 
to be capable of attacking persons molesting them 
at close quarters. There are convincing stories 
told of their having done so, and I remember years 
ago hearing one, which certainly bore the stamp 
of circumstantiality, of an unfortunate hunter in 
Nyasaland who was attacked by a band of these 
animals, and so badly mauled that he succumbed 
to his injuries. Native women have an especial 
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dread of these monkeys, and are unanimous in 
declaring that the baboons have been known to 
ravish them when working alone in the maize and 
millet fields. The young animals are easily tamed, 
but are of all beasts probably the most mischievous 
and spiteful, as they are, at the same time, the least 
amenable to those feelings of affectionate attach- 
ment so characteristic of other and more desirable 
pets. They betray signs of great intelligence, and 
no raid is carried out on garden or plantation 
without one or more of the troop being posted as 
sentries to warn the remainder of approaching 
danger. The remaining monkeys belong to the 
small grey species of Grivets, the great anthropoid 
apes of the Congo and West Africa being entirely 
unrepresented. 

Amongst Lemurs, we have the Great Galago, 
whose soft, fluffy, fawny grey coats and bushy, 
squirrel-like tails give them almost the size of a 
small cat ; with their foxy heads, great wistful 
eyes, and deliberate movements, they make most 
charming pets, the young being very easily tamed. 
I have not seen any specimens of the smaller 
Maholi species, which I have met with both in the 
districts of Mozambique and Zambezia, although 
there is no reason why they should not exist. 

There are, I believe, at least three distinct varie- 
ties of the Mongoose : the slender (Herpestes 
g?*acilis), the grizzled (H. undulata), and the banded 
(Crossarchus fasQiatus). The slender species seems 
to be the most in evidence, and after him comes the 
banded mongoose, which, on the edge of the forest 
country bordering the Urema River, may be seen 
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scampering off in large families. This is another 
animal very easy to domesticate. 

Otters are uncommon, and I have never suc- 
ceeded in securing a specimen, but from skins 
which I have seen in the possession of the natives, 
the spotted otter — or, as he is described by some 
observers, the " spotted - necked otter " {JLutra 
maculicollis) — is probably the only one found here. 

The only Hyena represented is the common 
spotted variety (H. crocutus). This cowardly, 
skulking, loathsome brute is very numerous, es- 
pecially in Cheringoma and the plains bordering 
the Urema. Lying up during the day in long 
grass, impenetrable bush, and probably in burrows 
and holes in the ground, they begin to prowl at 
sunset, their curious gamut of uncanny howls 
including a sound which is a very creditable imita- 
tion of the grunt of a lion. These animals are, 
perhaps, taking their size into consideration, 
amongst the most powerful of the brute creation, 
and their senses are extraordinarily acute. It has 
been said by some writers that hyenas are exclu- 
sively nocturnal beasts, but a friend of mine 
assures me that on one occasion, whilst resting in 
the forest at mid-day, a reedbuck, closely pursued 
by two hyenas, dashed past within a few yards of 
him, and was quickly pulled down by them, as he 
ascertained by following immediately upon their 
spoor. One of these, a very large male, he suc- 
ceeded in shooting, thus placing the identity of the 
beasts beyond question. 

The Striped Jackal (Canis adustus) is very 
common ; the black-backed variety, with its jetty 
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shoulders and silvery grey body-band, is also said 
to occur in the district of Mossurize, as it doubtless 
does elsewhere. 

A Scaly Ant-eater (Manis temmincki), though 
not very common, is found in the interior of the 
territory, and is the sole representative of the 
Edentates, so far as I am aware. It grows to a 
great size, and requires very careful handling to avoid 
getting caught in the powerful scales, which are 
capable of inflicting severe injury. Their strong 
€laws and tiny head enable them to worm their 
way, or scratch it, out of most places of confine- 
ment, but they are, by reason of the nature of their 
food, extremely difficult to preserve in captivity. 

Several kinds of Rabbits and Hares are spread over 
the mountain regions, but apparently only an expert 
can differentiate between them, for an animal of 
which I took specimens to England several years 
ago, and which I firmly believed to be a true 
rabbit, turned out on examination by the authori- 
ties at South Kensington to be an equally indubi- 
table hare. The commoner variety of rabbit is of 
a rufous-brown colour, with a dirty yellow belly, is 
grey under the throat, and has a dorsal spot of 
brownish black. 

Porcupines of large size are found in Cheri- 
ngoma. 

Of Pigs, we have at least two — the grotesque 
Wart-hog, with his large curling tushes, and a 
smaller red hog, probably the Potamochcerus chcero- 
potamus, or P. africanus. The former (Phacochoe- 
rus cethiopicus) is very numerous throughout the 
drier, sandier districts, and in the mountains of 
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both Cheringoma and Gorongoza I have seen them 
in large numbers. Their unsightly warts, two on 
each cheek, are much larger in the boar than in the 
sow, as are also the tushes, which, in the former 
animal, sometimes grow to such a size as to curl 
their points up to a line with the eyes. They are 
very fierce when cornered, and I remember on one 
occasion a large boar I had wounded suddenly 
charged down upon a gunbearer with a perfect 
cyclone of shrill grunts, and would assuredly have 
reached and injured him had not one of his com- 
rades who stood by hurled a spear with great skill ; 
this checked the animal's onset, and enabled me to 
plant a fatal bullet behind his shoulder. The other 
variety is much smaller, and, with a rather vivid red 
collar round the neck, possesses a long, thin, white 
mane, and a curious beard-like growth of white 
bristles under the jaw, which turn upward as 
though they were sedulously brushed. The body 
is of dark reddish brown, and this animal is, I may 
add, an exceedingly welcome addition to the sports- 
man's larder. 

Civets and Cats of various kinds abound, and 
their graceful near relations, the Genets, with their 
handsome dark brown markings, are also fairly 
numerous. I am aware of two distinct Ichneu- 
mons, but have hitherto found no trace of the 
Hunting Dog (Lycaon pictus), which is found in 
the district of Mozambique, as also in our own 
Protectorate of British Central Africa. 

Servals (Felis serval) are found all over the 
territory. I was a long time fully comprehending 
the difference between this animal and the Cheetah, 
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or perhaps it would be better to say in ceasing to 
confuse the one with the other. Of course, as his 
scientific grouping proclaims, the former is a cat 
pure and simple, as is sufficiently evidenced by his 
retractile claws ; they attain to a very considerable 
size in Cheringoma, where they inflict great damage 
on the smaller antelopes, and, although they do 
not as a rule die in confinement, I should look 
upon it as quite impossible to tame them. 

It would require the space of a large book to 
adequately describe the teeming bird life of this 
portion of the great continent ; but, as stated by 
Sir H. H. Johnston in his admirable work on 
British Central Africa, curious and unaccountable 
gaps are sometimes observable in families common 
to neighbouring regions. For instance, no ostriches 
are found, although numerous in parts of the 
neighbouring British sphere. The Crested Eagle 
(Spizaetus bellicosus), that Kitchener among the 
raptores, with its keen, untamable eye and resolute 
aspect, is likewise absent. Dealing first with Game 
birds, we have two Guinea Fowls — the crested 
{Gutter a edoiiardi), which, be it observed, is not 
found far from the coast, and the ordinary, so often 
seen completely domesticated, and living its short 
life peacefully and tranquilly with the fowls and 
Muscovy ducks of the African back premises. 

Partridges, Quail, and Bustard are found in great 
abundance, and though as a rule they spring when 
one is unprepared for them, their welcome presence 
has often redeemed the dinner-table from the 
reproach of commonplaceness. Among the latter, 
the Otis melanogastor is the only one I have met 
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with ; I have been informed of the existence of 
another small variety, but have not as yet obtained 
a specimen. 

Among Wildfowl we have an enormous number 
of varieties, and, to commence with the Anseres, 
mention may be made of three — the Knob-nosed 
Goose (Sarcidiornis), the Spur-winged Goose, with 
his formidable shoulder weapons, and the Egyptian 
Goose, whose relationship to this division of wild- 
fowl has been much called into question. Flamin- 
goes, although found throughout the territory, and 
chiefly on muddy river banks, are not nearly so 
numerous as I have found them on the Quelimane 
River and the small inlets in the northern portion 
of the province of Mozambique, where they trans- 
form great areas of unsightly mud flats into lovely 
expanses of heat-radiating pink. Storks, Herons, 
and Cranes of almost all kinds exist in large 
numbers, prominence and pride of place being 
reserved for the beautiful and majestic Crested 
Crane (Balearica chrysopelargus), whose distribu- 
tion is perhaps as wide as that of any. These birds 
become exceedingly tame, and it would be impos- 
sible to imagine a more perfect ornament for the 
grounds of a country house in England. Much 
has been written by various authors concerning the 
curious dancing of the Indian Adjutant Crane, and 
doubtless this peculiarity is common to all the 
members of the Crane family, for the quaint antics 
performed by the crested variety, as with open 
wings and dipping head he gravely bobs and 
curtseys, are so irresistibly droll that it is hard to 
behold them unmoved. 
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That enormous, bald, hideous offal-eater, the 
formidable-beaked Marabou (Leptolipus), abounds 
in the interior, consorting with vultures, Turkey- 
buzzards, fishing eagles, and the profanum vulgus 
of the scavengers. 

Nobody who has not witnessed the spectacle 
could imagine the astounding rapidity with which 
all these birds, and many more, assemble from 
nowhere in particular when some large beast is 
being skinned and cut up on an exposed plain. 

I remember last September that having shot 
a large elephant in surroundings such as I have 
described, I sat by whilst the great slabs of skin 
were removed from the gigantic sides, and the 
carriers, hastily summoned from the camp, and 
reinforced by people from a neighbouring village, 
proceeded to cut up the vast mountain of flesh. 
Almost immediately a shadow flitted across the 
carcase, and looking upward one became aware 
that the deep blue above was rapidly filling with 
countless black, wheeling specks. The sense of 
sight possessed by all these birds is incredibly 
acute, for, during the whole period we were 
engaged in cutting the elephant up, they con- 
tinued to congregate. The buzzards, kites, and 
scapulated crows boldly alighted on the grass and 
on a few neighbouring bushes, and awaited calmly 
the moment when we should take our leave, whilst 
overhead, at a great height, the shyer varieties, 
including the marabous, large bare-necked (pro- 
bably Grypohieraoc) vultures, and screaming fishing 
eagles continued to hover. 

At length all the meat was carefully apportioned, 
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the tusks chopped out, and all that remained of the 
great elephant were some huge bones and other 
fragments lying in a confusion of trampled internal 
organs. We started for the camp, but before 
we had marched 20 yards, every one of those 
waiting birds was settled upon the remains, whilst, 
with a rush like the roar of a war rocket, the 
greater vultures fell with wings tightly folded 
from a height of 300 or 400 yards to take part 
in the feast. The startling noise made by these 
heavy birds falling head foremost through the air, 
to check their plunge with outspread wings so 
close to the ground as to make destruction appear 
inevitable, was most singular and impressive. 

Pelicans, two Ibises (the black and the white), 
several Herons, notably the purple-grey, the Goliath, 
and a large, white bird, and at least three Egrets 
are found everywhere where water, either as a 
marsh or river, promises a sufficiency of frogs 
and snakes. 

To my mind, however, one of the most beautiful 
and unusual, as he is assuredly one of the shyest of 
the multitudes of bird dwellers of the marsh, is the 
rare Saddle-billed Stork {Mycteria senegalensis). 
This wonderful creature, whose singular colour- 
scheme does not quite redeem him from a touch 
of bizarrerie, is much more rarely met with than 
any of his numerous relatives mentioned. Male 
and female, for I believe them to pair for life, are 
always found together; they are of the purest 
snowy white on the breast, back, and belly, the 
tail and wing extremities appearing jet-black ; head, 
throat, and wing-covers are of vivid, bronzy green, 
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whilst the forehead and beak are banded yellowish 
white, black, and crimson. 

Ruffs, Stilts, and Spur- winged Plovers run about 
on the surface presented by the leaves of the lotus 
and pistias, but the latter are often encountered at 
long distances from water, their strident shrieks of 
" did-he-do-it " and irritating wheeling flight being 
sources of great exasperation, and the causes of 
much disappointment, to the big-game hunter. 

Of Ducks there are at least seven or more kinds 
to be found — a large black duck, a whistling duck, 
a reddish mallard very like the English bird, a 
pochard, a widgeon, and a true teal being among 
them. 

Kingfishers are prominent features of our inland 
waterways, the most numerous being the great 
pied bird, larger than a starling, which is seen 
poising himself above the surface of the water for 
a few seconds, and then hurling himself head fore- 
most into it after the small fish. I have seen three 
or four varieties, but the most beautiful of all is 
a tiny bird which I am unable to identify, perhaps 
a Corythornis, which darts swiftly into the reeds 
like a tiny, electric-blue jewel with a bright yellow 
beak. 

Parrots, chiefly a rather small green bird which 
whistles as he flies, are very common, but the grey 
variety, the best known in Europe of all this wide 
family, is, I believe, entirely absent. 

One finds several Starlings, one of great beauty 
with indescribably lovely plumage between bronze- 
green and deepest, glossy lapis-lazuli. Weaver 
birds, buntings, numerous finches, and tiny wax- 
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bills are everywhere, and are caught by the natives, 
who make most ingenious and often tasteful cages 
from the pith of the phragmites reeds, in which they 
bring them to the European settlements for sale. 

Two Hornbills devour all kinds of offal, and 
sometimes other things, as a friend of mine, who 
once possessed a tame one, had reason to discover. 
The bird used to walk about the house verandahs, 
both up and down stairs, with a well-simulated air 
of hypocritical sedateness and a curious gasp which 
speedily earned for him the sobriquet of the "Hard 
Breather." Presently small articles of no particular 
value began unaccountably to disappear, until one 
day my friend, arraying himself for a round of 
afternoon calls, missed a jewelled sleeve-link, one 
of a costly pair to which he was much attached. 
An immediate search not only failed to discover it, 
but revealed the inexplicable absence of a piece of 
money of high denomination. An interview with 
the house-servants of a painful character having 
failed to throw any light upon the matter, a feeling 
of helplessness assailed my unhappy friend, until 
there came to his assistance, doubtless attracted 
thereto by the tearful protestations of his fellow 
domestics, no less a personage than his trusted cook, 
who then and there roundly accused the "Hard 
Breather," who had strolled up unconcernedly 
in the meantime. Black despair now settled upon 
the despoiled owner, but the resourceful cook, 
bidding him be of good cheer, seized upon the 
alleged thief and took him away, returning some 
time afterwards with most of the missing property 
intact, if somewhat eroded. How he succeeded in 
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recovering it I never had the courage to inquire, 
but in any case, with the exception that the bird 
appeared thereafter a trifle more dejected than 
usual, he was apparently none the worse for any 
surgical operation he may have undergone. 

The Scapulated Crow, common to every part of 
Africa, is found here in great numbers, together 
with a large Raven, and these appear to be the only 
Passerines represented. The former is as often 
seen in the settlements as in the far interior, and 
his arrival at the scene of the killing of a beast may 
be accurately timed to coincide with that of his 
inseparable friend the Egyptian Kite. 

The call of the Cuckoo is heard all over the 
country. It in no way resembles the English 
variety either in appearance or cry, which consists 
of six or seven clearly enunciated, mellow notes 
descending the scale a semi-tone at a time. 

Doves are found everywhere, but only one true 
Pigeon, the large, dark grey bird, which is found 
in the more mountainous regions. 

If it were not for the many beautiful species of 
Butterflies spread broadcast over the country at 
almost every point, I should really incline to the 
belief that the creation of the bulk of the insect 
world had been undertaken as the result of some 
lamentable oversight. As a consequence of this, 
man, the divinely appointed overlord of all that 
moves within the universe, must feel throughout 
the ages that not only has the promise of dominion 
accorded to him over every living thing that 
creepeth upon the earth proved a vain unsub- 
stantially, but even were it otherwise, he could 
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well have foregone the enjoyment of so unattractive 
a distinction. 

Surely nowhere do these bitter truths become so 
easy to realise as in Africa, and nowhere should 
that state of spiritual perfection which is said to 
come of trial and chastening prove so easy of 
attainment. Here, heaped together, we find almost 
every kind of dangerous, noxious, and disagreeable 
insect. Here is provided a distinct species of 
torment for almost every hour of the twenty-four, 
and every season of the year. Do you seek to 
compass bodily ease and comfort, to rest your 
weary limbs at the end of the long, fatiguing day ? 
There comes at once the murderous mosquito to 
banish the last hope of repose. Is your object 
steady, concentrated work at desk or table ? 
There rushes at you, with deceptive swoop and 
ever-narrowing circle, the benumbed-looking, but 
none the less business-like, hippo-fly, who forces into 
your flesh, through clothing and vest, a proboscis 
which feels like a determined application from a 
deeply thrust, red-hot needle. Is your aim in life 
the culture of the soil, the production of some 
widely demanded commodity, destined to enrich 
you and assist in developing the country's agricul- 
tural resources ? There comes either a flight of 
locusts, a bole worm, a red-leaf blight, a phylloxera, 
a spotted beetle, a cricket, a copra worm, or some 
other of the thousand and one ill-devised branches 
of the insect creation with some taste, power, or 
faculty which enables it to checkmate your best- 
directed efforts, and bring your whole carefully 
planned scheme to nothing. 
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Putting aside the more serious aspect of the ruin 
and desolation often wrought in Africa by the 
various branches of the insect world, there are 
others which, though less grave in their results, are 
hard on one's comfort and destructive to one's 
temper. First come the Ants, from the termite, 
from which nothing is safe, to the appalling soldier- 
ant, which will over-run you in the night, turning 
you out of house and tent madly tearing off* your 
dothing to get at the murderous mandibles buried 
in your flesh. These insects travel from place to 
place in a column looking like a slowly moving 
cable ; they march in close formation, probably 
twenty or more abreast, and from 20 to 40 yards 
in length. I believe nothing but fire, water, 
or petroleum turns them when once they are on 
the move, and they rapidly spread themselves in 
hundreds over any edible substance, instantly 
sinking their powerful mandibles into it, with an 
effect on the tender human skin which can perhaps 
be more readily imagined than described. During 
the early rains the flying variety of ants is another 
source of much tribulation. They come at night, 
and, being attracted by light, surround your table 
and floor-lamps in dense, swirling clouds, falling 
as they strike on to the tablecloth, where they 
instantly shed their wings and run helplessly about 
into the dishes, or into your clothing. Over and 
above these varieties, there are numbers of minute 
ants whose mission in life it is to get into every 
article of food in the house, and there, if possible, 
commit suicide ; these tiny red and black creatures, 
so small and fragile that they look more like a 
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moving fragment of reddish or black gossamer 
than anything else, and from whom nothing can be 
considered immune, reach the very summit and 
crowning-point of detestableness among the bed- 
clothes, where they crawl over you, effectually 
banishing sleep. 

Then come the Cockroaches. I do not know 
whether all cockroaches fly at certain seasons of the 
year, but it has often seemed to me that this is the 
case. For those, and they are many, who regard 
this creature with a feeling of intense loathing, it is 
nothing short of torture to hear the faint rattle of 
the pair of awful spectral wings at one's ear, and 
immediately afterwards to feel a nimble-legged, 
malodorous form, 2 in. in length, and sometimes 
3 in., run down the back of one's neck. Conceive, 
if you can, the sensation of pallid nausea which a 
delicately nurtured girl, fresh out from home, 
would experience, as she saw, with eyes big with 
horror and helplessness, the hideous antennae and 
half-open wing-covers plunge down the inside of 
her low-cut corsage. The house is never free from 
cockroaches ; like the poor, they are always with 
us. Air-tight uniform cases and cakes of naphtha- 
line appear to be the only means of keeping them 
from one's clothes, but bookbinding, leather, the 
surfaces of starched collars and cuffs, photographs, 
the gum on your envelopes and postage stamps — all 
these are speedily ruined unless the most pains- 
taking care and attention are lavished upon them 
daily. 

Hornets build their cellular breeding places in 
the eaves and behind pictures, and Centipedes and 
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Scorpions are brought with the firewood into the 
kitchen. 

Let me not name the countless forms of insect 
abomination which remain to be enumerated — they 
are never-ending. I am aware that other writers 
on Africa profess to see all sorts of strange beauties 
in spiteful-looking mantises and gruesome stick 
insects, not to mention certain other forms which 
under excitement disseminate smells so truly awful 
that bad drains were welcome in comparison. I 
speak with a full heart in saying that the day will 
indeed be a welcome one when I shall know that 
their avoidance will in the future form no part in 
the schemes of my daily life. 

After the Crocodile, to which I have devoted 
some space in a previous chapter, the largest reptile 
found in this part of Africa is the Python. I 
have seen skins of this creature 17 or 18 ft. long, 
and of great girth. His appearance, by reason of 
his great size, is imposing, and, to the newcomer, 
sufficiently alarming. 

Some years ago, when I was stationed at Blantyre, 
the capital of our then newly founded Protectorate 
of British Central Africa, it was the custom among 
a small circle of friends on Sunday to have after- 
noon tea sent out to a pleasant shady retreat on 
the Mudi stream, and to rendezvous there at a 
certain hour, bringing in such partridges, guinea 
fowls, or pigeons as our shot-guns had enabled us to 
collect on the way. I was reclining after tea, on 
one of those occasions, under a large tree, the 
remainder of the party being scattered round, when, 
glancing upward, I became aware of a large python 
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coiled around a fork partly hidden by the foliage, 
and lazily regarding us from a height of a little 
over 20 ft. I gently took up my gun, and, 
slipping a cartridge loaded with No. 2 shot into the 
choke barrel, fired at the reptile's head. My sudden 
shot greatly startled the other members of the 
party, but they were much more alarmed when, 
with a tremendous commotion of writhing coils, 
the great snake fell literally into our midst, quite 
dead, of course, but still quivering in every 
muscle. 

Of dangerous Snakes, the African Cobra, of which 
two varieties are found, is no doubt the most justly 
dreaded. It has been said that one of these snakes 
possesses the power to project its venom for some 
distance, with the object of blinding its adversary. 
This statement has been echoed with such remark- 
able insistence from all quarters that, for this 
reason, one resists the temptation to include it in 
the category of African "fish stories." A tree 
cobra, two or three vipers, and the horrible puff- 
adder conclude the list of poisonous reptiles, and, 
although they are all sufficiently widespread in 
their distribution, I never remember hearing of a 
single case where a human being has fallen a victim 
to their venom. 

From the large Iguana downwards, the Lizards 
comprise many beautiful varieties ; one, I fancy 
the Agama, being quite brilliant in chrome, dark 
blue, and red. These reptiles are of great use in 
reducing the legions of insects, and when this 
important purpose which they fufil is considered, 
one cannot help feeling regret that they should 
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be so numerically inadequate to their colossal 
task. 

Several Chameleons are common, whilst the 
Cinixys are represented by both river and land 
Tortoises. 
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BIG GAME — LION — LEOPARD — ELEPHANT 

Before the disastrous visitation of rinderpest 
which swept through this territory in 1896, there 
were probably few other parts of Africa in which 
game could be found in greater variety and 
abundance, and although singular gaps occur in 
the representation of the various families of the 
more important mammals, as among the birds, 
there are still found here, albeit in dwindling 
numbers, almost all the species which formerly 
lent to these districts so enviable a sporting 
reputation. 

Among those beasts which for some unaccount- 
able reason are wholly absent, there come in order 
of importance the Giraffe, Springbuck, Gemsbuck, 
Inyala, and some others. Especially curious is 
the absence of the former, which, like the ostrich, 
exists in considerable numbers in the districts to 
the south and westward ; then again one is at a 
complete loss to account for the wide break in the 
Oryxes. The Gemsbuck ( O. gazelli), that handsome 
animal, somewhat resembling a Sable Antelope, 
but with long, straight, deeply annulated horns, 
which is, or was, to be found in great numbers 
throughout the plains of South Africa — as also the 
Springbuck— are wholly wanting here and through- 
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out Central Africa, reappearing as regards the 
former in the northern portions of the East African 
Protectorate, and as regards both in Somaliland and, 
I am informed, in Darfur and the Nile Provinces. 

The Puku (Cobus vardoni) and the Lech we 
(C. lechwe), both of which are reported as existing 
in large herds at various points on the north bank 
of the Zambezi, as also in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate, are likewise unknown here, 
the only representative of their family, so far as 
I have learned, being the common Waterbuck 
(C. ellipsiprymnus). 

Nowhere have I seen or heard of any trace of 
that interesting Tragelaph the Situtunga (Trage- 
laphus <spekei), found in the marshy places of British 
Central Africa, whilst, conversely, the Brindled Gnu 
(Connochcetes taurinus), and that ugly, uninteresting, 
half-bred hartebeeste called theTsesseby (Damaliscus 
lunatus), which may be found only a few hours from 
Beira, do not seem to occur at all in the Mozambique 
province to the north, nor indeed at any point 
on the northern bank of the Zambezi of which I 
am aware. 

There are, no doubt, many further instances of 
the singular dividing line which this river constitutes 
to the game families extending along its banks, and 
one is more at a loss to find an explanation of this 
when account is taken of its extreme shallowness 
at many points during the dry season and immedi- 
ately before the rains, when any of the varieties 
mentioned could wade across with ease. 

Turning to the game actually existing in this 
territory at the time of writing, we will take first 
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of all the Lion (Felis ho), which has, for what 
I look upon as inadequate reasons, been at all 
times designated " the king of beasts." 

I do not know whether any actual racial differ- 
ences are found between the yellow and the black- 
maned species, both of which occur at this point. 
It* is usually conceded, with I know not how much 
accuracy, that the latter is the less numerous ; that 
he grows to greater size, and that he is much bolder 
and more aggressive than the former. 

In the districts of Cheringoma and Gorongoza 
lions are especially plentiful, and are a great source 
of terror to the natives and of destruction to the 
game. The commandant of the district of 
Gorongoza informed me last year that in one 
month no less than three of his native mail-carriers 
had been taken by lions on the main road between 
Tambarara, the headquarters, and Maquire, a sub- 
station on the Madingue-dingue River, 20 odd 
miles away ; I have seen, moreover, several natives 
in the various adjacent villages who bear frightful 
injuries inflicted by these beasts. 

Since the commencement of my acquaintance 
with this part of the country, many large bags of 
lions have been made, but, as all hunters of African 
great game are aware, there is no animal whose 
pursuit affords such uncertain and often dis- 
couraging results. Over and over again my camp 
has been surrounded, as it seemed, by lions at night ; 
their sighing grunts, for they rarely roar, have 
been audible in all directions, and to such an 
extent that one ceased, after a time, to pay the 
least attention to them. The next morning I have 
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often followed their spoor for miles, and nine times 
out of ten have found that it led to some jungle of 
ghastly density or other impossible forest fastness, 
where the pursuit had perforce to be abandoned. 

Many writers draw particular attention, going at 
times most needlessly out of their way to do so, to 
what they fancifully describe as the grandeur of 
appearance and other noble characteristics of this 
so-called monarch of the wilds. I have never 
understood whether this most misleading descrip- 
tion of him has been the result of comparison with 
other types of the great Felidae which are more 
successful in getting or keeping out of the way ; 
1 think this must be the reason, for, speaking 
personally, I attribute the apparently magnificent 
disregard of danger which the lion is said to display 
in sometimes rashly exposing himself, to mere 
laziness or stupidity. The lion's sole successful 
enemy is man, and it would not, I consider, be 
carrying hypothesis too far to suggest that, knowing 
intuitively the paralysing effect of his admittedly 
majestic presence upon the majority of the lower 
orders of the creation, he should not retreat before 
man with the celerity with which an antelope does, 
because it takes longer for the surprising fact to 
illumine his dense comprehension that he is standing 
in the presence of the one being of whom the whole 
animal world stands perpetually and instinctively in 
dread. When wounded, or driven into a corner, 
the hunter has, it is true, no more dangerous or 
vindictive adversary in the whole brute creation ; 
his appearance alone, in itself the very embodiment 
of ferocity, added to his soul-shaking roars, which 
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seem to make the very ground vibrate, are sufficient 
to try the stoutest nerves. 

The lioness is very prolific, bringing forth five or 
six cubs at a litter ; it follows, therefore, that in 
such districts as those described, they should rapidly 
become too numerous to be pleasant. I have seen 
them in parties of nine or ten on the edge of the 
forest belt which gives on to the great Urema 
flats. By day, especially if they are aware that 
danger menaces, they are very hard to come up 
with, going off at a heavy ambling trot, the speed 
of which is much greater than it appears to be, 
and in this way only by hard sprinting and great 
caution can one hope to get a shot at them. 

I was hunting on the Upper Shir£ some years 
ago when I secured my first lioness. Having shot 
a waterbuck in a small forest clearing, or " dambo " as 
they are called there, and being insufficiently accom- 
panied by natives to enable me to remove all the 
meat, two of the men were sent back to the 
neighbouring camp to summon assistance, while I 
seated myself beneath a tree to await their return. 
My rifle was a falling block *450 single express, and 
in my belt were a few cartridges containing bullets 
specially prepared for use against very thin-skinned 
antelopes. Hardly had the messengers disappeared 
when my attention was drawn to the waving of 
the high grass which fringed the further extremity 
of the clearing some 150 yards distant. Presently a 
very fine lioness stepped boldly out into the open, 
and, after a moment's pause, began to walk com- 
posedly across in a direction which would bring her 
obliquely across my front. Concealing myself 
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from view, I jerked the cartridge with which the 
rifle was already loaded out of the breech-block, 
and hastily thrust in one provided with a hollow 
bullet. For some reason I have never satisfactorily 
been able to explain, however, the breech mechanism 
failed me, and for some moments I was unable to 
close the lever; the lioness having by this time 
reached a point at which she presented a broadside 
shot not farther than 35 or 40 yards off, suddenly 
caught sight of me, and crouched, growling slightly. 
A moment later, as she arose and began to re- 
treat to the side of the dambo whence she had 
come, the lever closed with a snap. Taking a 
hasty aim at her shoulder, or as near to its point 
as her somewhat difficult position would permit, 1 
fired, plainly hearing the bullet strike her. She 
uttered a loud roar of pain, and bounded away into 
the thick grass and jungle from which she had 
originally emerged and into which I was strongly 
tempted to follow ; discretion prevailed, however, 
and shortly afterwards, on the arrival of a number 
of carriers, we proceeded systematically to beat the 
bush. Passing the belt of high grass into which 
she had disappeared, a heavy blood spoor led us for 
some time through open forest, finally descending 
into the sandy bed of a dried-up stream. Turning 
a corner of this, my foremost tracker suddenly 
drew back and pointed out the lioness crouching 
amidst the roots of a large tree, having evidently 
heard our approach. , She whisked round, growl- 
ing savagely, and looked extremely like charging, 
so 1 lost no time in planting a bullet at the root of 
her nose, which, although it spoiled the skull, killed 
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her on the spot. She was a fine beast, in excellent 
condition, and, as we subsequently discovered, full 
of undigested food. 

In August 1904 I was hunting in this territory 
close to the eastern foot-hills of the Gorongoza 
Mountain, and, proceeding early one morning 
through thin forest, pointed out to my hunter what 
I took to be a small troop of yellow baboons some 
distance off in the middle of a glade. The hunter 
agreed with me that they were baboons, but my 
second gunbearer excitedly assured us that they 
were lions, a statement which my glass finally 
confirmed. At this point we found ourselves in 
park-like country, with constantly recurring jungle 
patches, isolated and giving on to open glades of 
varying width. 

Selecting my double '303, and followed by the 
hunter carrying a 500 express, I commenced a 
cautious stalk, leaving the remainder of the men ex- 
tended on the ground. I fancy, however, that they 
must have made themselves too conspicuous, or in 
some way signalised their presence, as natives are so 
apt to do, for, before we had crawled more than 30 
or 40 yards, a distant growl was heard, and I saw 
the beasts were on their feet, looking suspiciously 
in our direction. They appeared to be five in 
number, four males and one female, and the former 
being somewhat undersized, with scarcely per- 
ceptible manes, suggested that they might be the 
members of a litter scarcely arrived at full growth. 
As I carefully reconnoitred them, a fair-sized male 
showed himself, and the whole family began to 
walk with almost ostentatious slowness away to my 
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left front. I now saw that they would pass along 
the centre of the wide opening to our left, which 
ran between two of the isolated jungle patches I 
have mentioned, and that by doubling hard round 
the further side of one of these at the corner of 
which I was standing, one might hope to reach its 
extremity before them and get a fair shot as they 
passed the far end. I, therefore, waited until they 
disappeared behind the first timber, and, with the 
hunter at my heels, ran at top speed to gain the 
only point at which it would be possible to hope for 
the chance of a shot. On arriving there I peeped 
cautiously round the corner, to find that they had 
borne away somewhat to their right, and reached 
the edge of the further jungle patch 40 or 50 yards 
away, which they were upon the point of entering ; 
three had already disappeared, the lioness was half 
way in, whilst the lion was standing glancing over 
his shoulder in the direction whence they had 
come. I saw there must be no delay, so throwing 
up the Lee-Metford I fired at the lion to catch him, 
if possible, high up on the shoulder, any other shot, 
in his position, being impossible. He instantly 
reared up on his hind legs and fell over with 
a coughing grunt. At this sound the lioness, who 
had probably witnessed the latter part of the scene 
from the shelter of the brush, bounded out again, 
much to my surprise, and, catching sight of me, 
crouched instantly, growling incessantly and looking 
extremely vicious. By this time I had decreased 
the intervening space between us until I stood 
facing her at a distance of about 30 yards, when, 
realising the necessity for instant action, and not 
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even loading up the barrel which I had emptied at 
her prostrate mate, I fired straight at her head, the 
bullet entering her right eye, passing completely 
through the brain, and making its exit at the nape 
of her neck. She died instantly and without the 
slightest movement. I rushed on, hastily reloading 
as I ran, hoping to get a shot at the others, but 
although T saw them once or twice during several 
hours' hard tracking, they never gave me a chance, 
and I was forced to retrace my steps without further 
success. 1 now found that the male lion had been 
killed on the spot by the hollow-pointed bullet, 
which had pulverised the spine between the 
shoulder-blades ; I thus had the rare good luck to 
secure these two fine lions with a right and left 
shot. 

My camp was established on a charming run- 
ning stream called the Vinduzi, which should rjot, 
however, be confused with another of similar name 
forming the boundary between the Mozambique 
Company's territory and the vast, slightly known 
region of the Barue ; my tent was set up a few 
hundred yards from the moderately large village of 
a headman named Sinyachaw^, and on my return I 
had great difficulty in reaching it owing to the 
great concourse of men, women, and children 
gathered together to gloat over the two lions 
which, lashed to stout poles, had preceded me by 
some time. The membfers of the community had 
abandoned themselves to unlimited dancing and 
merriment, and, joined by my carriers, were having 
a really excellent time to celebrate the death of 
their much-feared enemy the "nkalamu." 
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I have killed, in addition to those mentioned, 
several other lions in various parts of East and 
South-east Africa, and, from my own experience, 
have come to the conclusion that the dangers of 
lion-hunting have been very greatly exaggerated. 
Of course I am willing to admit that on all 
occasions of my having encountered them I have 
been armed with modern weapons of great pre- 
cision, and found my game under the most favour- 
able circumstances ; this was, I am aware, great 
good luck, but, to my mind, risk is much minimised 
by the cool resolution to abstain from snap-shots as 
much as possible, and also to avoid striking the lion 
where the wound inflicted will not at once incapa- 
citate him or prove fatal instantaneously. To 
assure this I consider that the best means, as it 
undeniably is in the cases of other dangerous game 
beasts, is to endeavour to approach to a point so 
near as to remove the likelihood of that tiny error 
which may occur at even moderate distances and 
be fraught with grave risks to the hunter. 

The lion's attack consists of a series of tremen- 
dous bounds, and in the course of the final one he 
usually endeavours to kill his adversary with a 
tremendous blow of the fore-paw. With such 
force is this delivered that a human skull is smashed 
and battered out of all recognition, and limbs are 
literally torn in an instant from the trunk ; more- 
over, many cases have been known of lions actually 
shot in the region of the heart by a weapon of 
inadequate striking energy turning and slaying 
their pursuer before themselves succumbing to the 
wound he has inflicted. 
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Personally, I consider that a lion has various 
methods of attack which he employs against dif- 
ferent animals. It is not reasonable, for example, 
to suppose that he would adopt the same tactics 
with a tough old buffalo bull as he would with a 
tender gazelle or a helpless woman. It is said, 
with I know not how much actuality in fact, that 
the only beast, apart from the great pachyderms, of 
which the lion stands in awe is the Sable Antelope 
{Hippotragus niger), and when one comes to regard 
the formidable, sharp-pointed, backward curve of 
40 in. which many of these horns display, and 
the powerful necks and withers of the splendid 
sable, it is quite conceivable that they are sufficient 
to instil respect even into the dauntless lion. At 
times, doubtless driven thereto by hunger, the 
lion displays great boldness, and has often been 
known to bound over the thorn fence of a night 
encampment, carry off a native sleeping by the fire, 
and disappear. 

Houses and tents do not always afford complete 
security. On one occasion a few years ago, two 
men, both of whom were known to me, were sleep- 
ing in a grass hut near the southern end of Lake 
Nyasa, when a lion entered, and seizing one by the 
hip was in the act of carrying him off when his 
cries and the general disturbance awakened his 
companion, who rushed after the lion, and at great 
risk fired, the shot having the effect of causing 
the brute to relinquish his hold. The unfortunate 
victim, though frightfully mangled and maimed for 
life, fortunately recovered. 

An authentic story is also related of two hunters 
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who arranged to pass a night in an empty carriage 
in a siding of the Uganda Railway, expressly for 
the purpose of shooting a notorious man-eater. 
As the night advanced, and no sign of the lion 
appeared, they fell asleep. The story of the sur- 
vivor is to the effect that, hearing a great noise, he 
awoke to find that the lion had entered the railway 
carriage, the door of which had been left open 
owing to the heat, and dragged his sleeping friend 
out ; in the darkness it got clear away, and the 
unfortunate man was never seen again. 

Perhaps one of the saddest of the many anecdotes 
which might be multiplied on this subject is that 
of the melancholy fate which befell a young naval 
surgeon belonging to one of the gunboats on Lake 
Nyasa whilst I was in the service of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate some years ago. He 
was in search of elephants, which had been reported 
in the neighbourhood, when he came upon two lions, 
a male and a female, sleeping under the shade of a 
large mopani tree. With a double 500 express 
he fired at the male, wounding it severely, where- 
upon both retreated into high grass. Apparently, 
without taking the precaution to reload the dis- 
charged barrel he followed them, and in a few 
yards almost stumbled upon the one he had hit. 
Taking a hurried aim at the massive-looking head, 
he fired an ineffectual shot, the bullet, as it was 
afterwards ascertained, merely perpetrating the root 
of the animal's ear. With a roar and a bound the 
lion was upon him, and, fixing its teeth in his 
shoulder, endeavoured to bear him to the ground. 
The surgeon, however* a man of very powerful 
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physique, pluckily endeavoured to keep his anta- 
gonist at arm's length, but, maintaining its hold on 
the now useless shoulder, the lion with its hind 
claws literally tore the flesh from its opponent's 
lower limbs. They finally sank down together, 
and the lion, evidently very sick from the effects 
of the first wound, staggered off a short way and 
lay down. The unfortunate surgeon, rapidly bleed- 
ing to death, now called up his terror-stricken 
gunbearer, and making him kneel to form a rest 
for the second rifle, and in spite of his frightful 
injuries, he actually shot the lion dead, succumb- 
ing himself almost immediately to the appalling 
hemorrhage from his torn arteries. The two dead 
bodies were found lying within a few yards of each 
other. 

The great uncertainty in the pursuit of these 
animals is as to how they will behave in certain 
circumstances. In this regard every Hon appears 
to be a law unto himself, at times displaying as 
much vindictive ferocity as at others he will show 
himself to be an arrant coward. 

I consider it would be unsafe to adopt the 
principle that only the old beasts are eaters of 
human flesh, and are so because their waning 
powers render the pursuit of their natural food a 
matter of great and increasing difficulty. On the 
eastern slopes of Cheringoma I have found large, 
well-built, and apparently old-established villages 
entirely abandoned owing to a long continuation of 
gruesome depredations, assuredly the work not of 
one, but of a numerous band of lions, which attain to 
such boldness and persistency that they have been 
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known to seek their hideous prey in broad daylight, 
and, at night, to leap upon the roof of a native hut 
and literally claw an entrance through the thatch. 

It is a curious circumstance that among the 
many successful lion hunters who have killed these 
beasts in Africa, nobody appears to have made any 
attempt to record the weight of an average full- 
grown specimen. I have seen in several works by 
eminent big game hunters various estimates, and 
among them one which places the supposed weight 
of a mature lion at about 500 lb. ; this is, however, 
at best but guesswork, and, I fancy, rather below 
than above the correct figure. I have certainly 
never seen any of these animals in captivity which 
impressed me with their great size and majestic 
appearance in the same way as those I have met 
in the wild state. These latter are the very incar- 
nation of strength and grandeur, and, as I have 
state, elsewhere, owe much of the terror they 
inspire to their apparent rather than real disregard 
of danger. 

Unlike his splendid relative who has just claimed 
our attention, the African Leopard (Felis pardus) 
is a sly, underhand skulker, and wholly devoid of 
the great and impressive personality which carries 
the lion so far. In almost all countries the leopard 
exists in one form or another. In North and South 
America he is the Jaguar or Puma ; in Ceylon and 
India the Panther, and in Africa the Leopard ; 
and although all these beasts differ in size, as in 
appearance and markings, they all belong unmis- 
takably to the same great race of cats. Opinions 
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are, of course, divided, but it is a generally accepted 
supposition that the leopard is a more dangerous 
beast than the lion ; almost all natives express them- 
selves in this sense, and I have often thought with 
great justice, for whilst the lion almost invariably 
gives some indication of his presence, or of his 
approach, the leopard never does ; he is boldness 
and audacity personified, and from sunset to dawn, 
in the regions he frequents, nothing is safe from 
him. He slinks about the verandahs in search of 
dogs, of which he is inordinately fond, or resorts 
to the fowl-run or cattle-pen seeking a means of 
ingress. With absolutely noiseless approach and 
lightning spring, he fixes his teeth in the throat of 
his victim, choking back the cry of alarm with a 
pressure which is never relaxed until the spine has 
been broken, or death from strangulation has ensued. 
He is common to all parts of Africa in which I have 
served ; and his beautiful skin, with its distinctive 
black and sulphur rosettes, is among the first of the 
trophies which the newcomer eagerly buys and 
lays triumphantly upon the floor of his African 
abode, mentally exercised meanwhile, with a sigh 
of pleasurable anticipation, as to the best position 
in which to display it in the house at home when 
his next leave comes. 

I have succeeded in rearing two of these animals, 
which, although amusing enough while quite young, 
become exceedingly savage and intractable as soon 
as they begin to near maturity. Like the Servals, 
I look upoli them as wholly untamable, or, at any 
rate, of so savage and uncertain a temperament 
that it were better and safer not to make the 
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attempt. Unlike the lion, the leopard is an expert 
tree-climber, and can leap up a branchless tree- 
trunk with an ease and celerity as great as that 
displayed by his relative, the domestic cat. He is, 
therefore, a terrible enemy to the monkeys, and 
doubtless inflicts great losses upon them. 

I have never heard of anybody attempting to 
lay himself out for leopard hunting solely, and 
feel convinced that it would prove but a poor 
and discouraging form of sport, for if the lion 
is difficult to trace during the day, the leopard 
is incomparably more cautious, noiseless, and 
generally evasive. Chance at times brings the hunter 
to close quarters with him, but chance is certainly 
more prolific than design in the production of these 
encounters. I have, on several occasions, had both 
my goat-pen and fowl-run entered by these animals, 
and ghastly destruction wrought among the helpless 
inmates without even the unsubstantial consolation 
of catching a fleeting glance of the flying depredator; 
pet reedbuck have been filched almost from under 
my eyes ; I have lost, over a period of years, several 
faithful and attached dogs, and the only wild 
leopard I have seen in the whole of that time I 
succeeded in shooting last year, in circumstances 
so devoid of excitement that it might well have 
been an English hare. 

Following a good hoed road one morning while 
shifting camp from the Vinduzi River to the great 
plain called the "Tandu," through which the 
Urema River flows south to the Pungwe, I turned 
a corner and found myself about 20 or 30 yards 
from the tail of a very nice leopard leisurely 
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proceeding in the same direction. I immediately 
raised my double '303, and planted a hollow pointed 
bullet in the back of his head ; needless to say he 
fell to the shot. I remember that well-known 
hunter Mr. F. Vaughan Kirby once informing me 
that in 1894 he shot two of these animals in one 
day, and I fancy with a right and left. I have 
always looked upon this feat as an instance of rare 
good luck, even for so brilliant and intrepid a 
hunter as Mr. Kirby. 

In all parts of the country rude, log-built traps 
are met with in the vicinity of the villages, and no 
doubt a number of leopards are caught in this way; 
but as they are either crushed by the weight of 
ponderous tree-trunks, or dispatched with spears, 
their beautiful skins are usually rendered worthless, 
to say nothing of being afterwards despoiled of 
claws and whiskers, which are much prized by the 
natives as potent charms. 

The Elephant, though much slaughtered in the 
past by natives and others, still exists all over the 
interior between the Zambezi and the Sabi Rivers. 
In Cheringoma, in the dense forests of Chupanga, 
and in the Barue to the westward, large herds may 
still be found, but, fortunately, the conditions under 
which they are now hunted are such as to prevent 
that wanton and indefensible destruction of these 
splendid animals which was until recently freely 
permitted. 

From such small personal knowledge of the 
elephant as I possess, especially of those inhabiting 
the regions I have mentioned, I am of opinion that 
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large tuskers are very rare, and that the largest 
existing never attain to the weight of ivory carried 
by the elephants of Central and East Africa, for 
whilst the tusks of the former rarely exceed 50 or 
60 lb. each, the records at Zanzibar show that 
tusks of 80, 90, or even 100 lb. are not unusual. 
The largest tusk which has ever passed through 
Zanzibar weighed, I believe, no less than 215 lb., 
and this, there is every reason for supposing, creates 
a world's record. It was a single tusk, brought, so 
far as I remember, from the far interior of Central 
Africa. 

In the forest country the elephants cause tre- 
mendous havoc among the trees ; I have seen 
large areas literally ploughed up in all directions 
for roots, especially those of the mimosa and a 
species of ficus. The favourite food of these 
animals consists of the tender topmost branches 
and leaves of a variety of trees ; they display a 
strong partiality for the foliage and tender extrem- 
ities of the bamboo, whilst certain trees, of whose 
names I am ignorant, are stripped of their inner 
bark. The fruit of the marula, and of the 
Hyphsene palm, as also many other fruits, are 
eagerly sought in their season, the elephants 
covering great distances to find them, and appear- 
ing in districts in which they occur with amazing 
regularity, exactly at the time they ripen. Their 
habit of digging for roots, and invariably using the 
right tusk for this purpose, causes very consider- 
able wear and damage to it ; due to this fact great 
differences occur in the weight of the tusks of 
all elephants, sometimes to the extent of several 
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pounds, an old animal especially being certain to 
display great inequality, even where no actual 
breakage has taken place. In addition to destroy- 
ing the trees by levering up the long, straggling, 
more or less succulent roots, which they devour 
to a point where their diameter attains to about 
2 or 3 in., there is no doubt that they 
deliberately fell the larger timber, either for the 
sake of the fruit which they cannot reach, or for 
the tender, topmost twigs. I have seen forest 
trees of very large diameter prostrated apparently 
by the terrific pressure administered simultaneously 
by several members of a herd ; this was evident 
from the deeply indented footprints of different 
sizes visible in the soil opposite to the direction in 
which the tree lay. 

The females carry tusks which are much smaller 
than those of the males. They rarely exceed 
12 or 15 lb. each, but the quality of the ivory is 
superior, and it is much used in the manufacture 
of the best billiard balls. 

The African Elephant, although the largest, has 
never been utilised for transport and other purposes 
in the same way as the Asiatic variety. A few 
have, it is true, been brought up in captivity, as, 
for example, the popular Jumbo, whose sale and 
removal to America provoked so much comment 
during the early part of the distant 'eighties ; and 
poor Jumbo, who was said to be an animal of 
somewhat treacherous and uncertain temperament, 
was perhaps mainly responsible for the supposition 
that the African species as a whole partakes of the 
curious infirmities of disposition which he at times 
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displayed. Then, again, there is a very considerable 
difference in the sizes of the two varieties. An 
Indian bull rarely exceeds 9 or 10 ft. in height, 
whilst I have myself killed elephants in Africa 
which have reached to considerably over 12 ft., 
and I have little doubt that the latter measure- 
ment is often exceeded in the case of exceptionally 
well-grown animals. In addition to this difference 
in size, the two varieties possess other widely dis- 
tinguished features. The tusks of the Asiatic 
Elephant are insignificant compared with the 
ponderous masses of ivory carried by his African 
relative ; the females of the former possessing 
scarcely any visible tusks. The shapes of the 
head and body are, moreover, quite dissimilar, as 
also are the ears, which in the African species are 
enormous, folding back so as to almost conceal the 
shoulder. 

With regard to his senses, there is probably no 
animal whose olfactory organs are so astonishingly 
acute. His trunk is a mass of delicate, sensitive 
nerves, and he discovers the slightest taint in the 
air with unerring readiness. In the forests of some 
of the lower mountain ranges, which are greatly 
frequented by elephants during the winter months, 
their pursuit is rendered a matter of very great 
difficulty, and at times of no little danger, by the 
inconsistent vagaries of the light upland breezes. 
Time after time when after hours of arduous 
tracking I have found myself within sight or 
earshot of a herd, a vagrant current of air has 
stolen up from behind, and, in a few seconds, one 
has heard the crash of the stampede which sent 
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one tired, disgusted, and empty-handed back to 
the distant camp. Once thoroughly alarmed, and 
on the move in earnest, these animals travel pro- 
digious distances without halting for an instant. 
They force their way irresistibly through dense 
forests, climbing or descending incredibly steep 
declivities, and make their way through marsh 
and river with a resolution and tirelessness which 
defies pursuit. It follows, therefore, that they 
must be hunted and attacked with an amount of 
judgment and caution which would be unnecessary 
in the case of almost any other variety of great 
game. Needless to say, the disappointments are 
many ; the triumphs few and far between. Still, 
after a fairly wide experience of big game shooting 
in Africa, I unhesitatingly say that in spite of its 
arduous marches and tremendous exertion, the 
hunger and thirst from which it is inseparable, 
the comfortless, mosquito-surrounded nights, and 
the crushing discouragements, there is, in my 
opinion, no form of sport which can be compared 
to elephant hunting on foot for sustained interest 
and soul-moving excitement. This is a view very 
widely shared among great game hunters, and one 
which I remember to have heard expounded on 
many occasions by my old friend and former chief, 
Sir Alfred Sharpe, to whom, as its Commissioner 
and Administrator, our Protectorate of British 
Central Africa owes so much. In the course of 
his lengthy experiences, extending over many 
years spent in the interior, this distinguished 
hunter and observer has become a recognised 
authority on the pursuit of elephants — as, indeed, 
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on all forms of great game hunting — whose experi- 
ences, could he be induced to publish them, would 
assuredly prove of the utmost interest and value to 
the wide circle of British sportsmen. The number 
of elephants Sir Alfred has bagged from first to 
last is very large, whilst a wide general experience 
assuredly places him in the first rank of authorities 
on Central African sporting matters. To his 
powers as a raconteur whilst serving as Secretary 
to the Administration in Nyasaland in 1894, I 
owe the awakening of that interest in great game, 
and principally elephant hunting, in which it was 
unfortunately not my lot to participate until fate, 
and the exigencies of the public service, had 
severed, to my great regret, our official relations. 

What has always struck me as singular is the 
great and, apparently, disproportionate number of 
tuskless elephants of both sexes found in the 
districts of Chupanga and Cheringoma, where they 
are most numerous. The females of this class, 
known among the natives as "maridas," are ex- 
ceedingly savage and justly dreaded. In all large 
herds there are usually several, and, at times, like 
old and disconsolate widows, banded together by 
the souring consciousness of their age and general 
unattractiveness, they consort together in small 
bands, which, if what one hears of them be true, 
are very dangerous to encounter, and best left 
severely alone. Speaking of this class of elephant 
reminds me of an experience I once had whilst 
proceeding on a tour across the Cheringoma 
Plateau. 

At an early hour of the morning the spoor of a 
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very large elephant crossed the footpath my expe- 
dition was following, which the native hunter 
assured me was scarcely an hour old. Halting the 
carriers, therefore, I proceeded to follow it up, 
taking with me a double -303 Holland & Holland 
and an 8-bore rifle. At that time of the year 
the ground was exceedingly hard and dry, and the 
tracking of even so huge a beast was at times a 
slow and tedious business. For several hours the 
animal led us through dense forest, alternating 
with open grass "dambos," sometimes passing 
through burnt patches of vegetation or clumps of 
thorny mimosas. Here and there torn branches 
and partly masticated leaves strewed the ground, 
showing where a momentary halt had been made 
for refreshment. About noon, after some five 
hours' tracking, we found indications that we were 
closing up, and shortly afterwards the hunter 
clutched me violently by the arm, and, dragging 
me downwards, pointed out a vast, dim grey form 
outlined through a screen of feathery bamboo 
thicket. A pinch of crushed leaves thrown into the 
air indicated that the wind was in our favour, so 
with beating heart and elaborate caution I wound 
round to the right on a detour which I hoped 
would secure me a heart or temple shot. The 
least noise, the cracking of a fragment of brittle 
bamboo or a thicfc dry leaf, and the great beast 
would sail serenely off, so no precaution was left 
untaken. The elephant stood in the shade, the 
great ears rising and falling rhythmically as they 
fanned the mighty form, which swayed languidly 
from one foot to the other in the breathless noon- 
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day heat. 1 perceived that by crawling under 
cover of the thin grass until a fair-sized baobab 
concealed me, I could reach a point under its cover 
not more than 20 yards or so from the unconscious 
animal's right flank. On hands and knees, there- 
fore, pausing every few yards to remove a danger- 
ous morsel of stick or wipe the perspiration away 
that trickled in streams into my eyes, the distance 
was finally crossed, and I lay behind the shelter of 
the gouty-looking baobab. Thrilling with that 
keen excitement which every elephant hunter who 
reads these pages has felt before, I raised myself, 
rifle in hand, and glanced round the protecting tree- 
trunk. There stood the object of our long pursuit, 
somewhat nearer than I had expected, entirely un- 
suspicious of the slightest danger, dozing, temple 
and flank alike at my mercy. But I paused, and 
excitement and enthusiasm alike died within me. 
What was the matter with the beast ? What was 
wanting ? With a sickening sensation of chilling 
disappointment there burst upon me the cruel 
truth that after all my care and all my pains I was 
standing practically face to face with a huge tuskless 
cow. Not an inch of ivory did she possess, whilst her 
wrinkled hide and immense size might well have 
justified my companions in mistaking her spoor for 
that of a bull. " Shoot, shoot," urged the hunter, 
in an agony of excitement, but to his amazement 
and mystification I sternly refused. Continuing to 
conjure me to fire, he must have raised his voice 
unconsciously, for the cow faced round in our 
direction, jerking the great ears forward, and trying 
the air with uplifted trunk. We kept perfectly 
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still, and in a few moments she lowered her trunk 
and ears and, turning on her heel, moved slowly 
and majestically off through the forest. 

I shall carry the recollection of that disappoint- 
ment to my grave. There was nothing for it, 
however, but to retrace our steps to where the men 
were anxiously awaiting us, and there camp for the 
night, as it was far too late, and I was much too 
sorry for myself, to continue farther. 

It is to be presumed that incidents similar to 
the one I have just narrated are not of frequent 
occurrence. Elephants, whether male or female, 
are far too gregarious to admit of their frequency — 
at least I trust that this may be so, for 0n only two 
occasions have I found isolated animals in the 
country of which I am writing, and on the second, 
as I shall shortly describe, I was more kindly dealt 
with by the hunter's fickle presiding deity. 



CHAPTER VIII 



ELEPHANT (continued) — RHINOCEROS 

I am of opinion that the shooting season of this 
part of Africa, by which term is usually understood 
the period between the winter month of June and 
the end of November, is quite the most unfavour- 
able for elephant hunting of any portion of the 
year. My own observations, added to the state- 
ments made to me by natives, convince me that 
the elephants, which in the winter months I have 
mentioned withdraw into the dense, waterless fast- 
nesses of the mountain Ganges, only re-descend into 
the more accessible plains after the first rains of 
early December. They do^ it is true, make 
descents from time to time when various fruits 
ripen, and wander through the lower forest country 
as far north as Chupanga ; but these visits are only 
flying ones. The time of year when the herds really 
wander far and wide is undoubtedly the Jieight of 
the rainy season, and, it may be, they select these 
months by reason of the comparative immunity 
from interference which the climatic conditions 
assure them. To hunt elephants, or, indeed, any- 
thing else at that time of year, when such of the 
ground as is not quagmire is for the most part 
inundated ; when the moist, heated atmosphere, 
heavy with dangerous miasmatic exhalations^ 

m 
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simply reeks with malaria, would be to court 
almost certain and serious illness if nothing worse ; 
but, putting aside the consideration of the season, 
for any person endowed with average health and 
activity, and really keen on this description of 
sport, sufficient excitement may be obtained in 
the healthy winter weather if he be not discouraged 
by the first few failures which, to the inexperienced, 
are almost inevitable. 

The main difficulty consists in the fact that 
during the winter the ground is so hard as to 
make tracking a task of difficulty, while the 
brittle, crackling leaves are a cause of much em- 
barrassment and disappointment to the hunter. 
Want of water is also occasionally felt at this 
time of year, as is the scarcity of cereal food for 
the native carriers, which the villagers in some 
localities usually exhaust long before it is time 
to get one's expedition together. 

In September last I had the good fortune, whilst 
travelling through the northern portion of this 
territory, to bag two large elephants, and to fall 
in, from first to last, with a considerable number of 
herds of these interesting animals. 

Marching one morning about 7 a.m., between 
Mana-muri and Tambula's, through fairly open 
country containing the isolated jungle belts to 
which I have referred elsewhere, fairly high grass, 
and scattered groups of Hyphsene palms, the foot- 
prints of an apparently large elephant bull were 
crossed soon after sunrise. As in the case of my 
tuskless cow, of which I was not unmindful, I halted 
the carriers, and, accompanied by my two hunters. 
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LeiN^o andPatrinka, carrying the *303 and the double 
8-bore, we laid ourselves out on the spoor. Rain 
had fallen lightly during the night, a circumstance 
which greatly facilitated tracking, and, more im- 
portant still if possible, had softened the fallen leaves 
so that they no longer crackled beneath one's feet. 
Plunging into the saturated undergrowth we were 
soon wetted through, but, regardless of this, we 
speedily began to overhaul our beast, which Len90 
(than whom there exists no steadier or more enthu- 
siastic tracker) assured me in a hoarse whisper was 
only actually a few minutes ahead of us. We 
proceeded thus, however, for over an hour, crossing 
one stream in no less than three different places 
backwards and forwards, when, half-way through 
a grass patch of fairly considerable height, and 
advancing with the utmost caution, I suddenly 
espied the huge dorsal ridge of a large elephant 
15 or 20 yards to our left. He had evidently 
heard but not winded us, for he was standing 
with extended ears and raised trunk looking back- 
ward suspiciously in our direction. A few yards 
to our right stood a high ant-heap, topped with 
bamboos and willow-like "kala-chulu," and for this 
we noiselessly made. On reaching it I ascended a 
few feet, which gave me a clear view of the bull's 
right flank and head, from the position of which I 
surmised that he had turned slightly away while 
we retreated to the ant-heap. I could see one 
moderate-sized, nicely curved tusk, but the other 
appeared to be hidden by the grass in which he was 
standing. It was really an awkward shot, as, from 
his angle, I saw that a bullet aimed at the temple 
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would probably rake too far forward to touch the 
brain; however, I resolved to try it, and, aiming 
for the hindmost edge of the depression behind 
his eye, fired with the *303. With a loud, shrill 
trumpet, and shaking his massive head, he went off 
through the grass at a great rate, and, snatching 
the 8-bore, I was just in time to give him the right 
barrel in the flank as he disappeared round the 
corner of the bamboos behind which we were stand- 
ing. He roared loudly as the heavy 1,164-grain 
bullet propelled by 10 drachms of black powder 
struck him, but it appeared to have only the effect 
of increasing his speed. We hastily descended, 
and forcing our way through the intervening grass, 
took up the spoor of the fleeing monster. It was 
soon evident that the second shot he had received 
from the heavy rifle had inflicted a severe wound, 
as quantities of blood, evidently thrown from his 
trunk, lay thickly along the track. After about 
half a mile he slowed down to a walk, and zig- 
zagging groggily along for some distance, at length, 
to my relief, turned up wind, and made his way 
through an open belt of isolated palm thickets. 
Suddenly we came upon him standing on the 
edge of the palms, looking back very suspiciously, 
the great ears out-thrust and the waving trunk 
unceasingly searching for some taint in the air. 
I noiselessly crawled up to within a distance of about 
20 yards and again tried the '303, but as I pulled 
the trigger he must have moved slightly forward, 
for the only effect of the shot was to make him 
stumble and draw another shrill trumpet from him. 
I therefore discarded the Lee-Metford, and seizing 
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the double 8-bore, ran in and fired at the extreme 
edge of the great ear as it lay over the point of the 
shoulder. He now shook his head violently until 
his ears rattled, making at the same time a querulous 
noise in his trunk, whereupon I gave him the second 
barrel in the same place, which brought him down 
with a crash. 

On examination I found to my great disappoint- 
ment that the left tusk had been diseased, was 
malformed, and had broken in the animal's fall into 
three pieces. The right one, however, was short 
and thick, almost a perfect semi-circle, and a little 
under 30 lb. in weight. His measurements were as 
follows : Height to summit of shoulder, 10 ft. 9 in.; 
tip of trunk to tip of tail, 23 ft. 1 in. ; length of 
ear, 4 ft. 9 in. ; circumference of right fore-foot, 
4 ft. 1 in. It was impossible to measure his girth 
with entire accuracy, but I believe it to have been 
about 18 ft., or possibly a little over. This was 
a very large animal, and must have had a height 
of fully 12 ft., measured to the top of his head, 
but, large as he was, I feel sure that I have seen 
still larger. 

The following day, leaving the camp at dawn 
and accompanied by several men in addition to my 
regular hunters, I went in search of a small herd of 
elephants which one of my people, who had been 
out to look for villages for the purpose of ex- 
changing a portion of the meat of the fallen bull 
for flour, stated he had seen in the distance the 
preceding evening. 

It was several hours before I found anything 
sufficiently fresh to be promising, but at length we 
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cut the spoor of a moderate-sized herd which had 
passed two or three hours before, moving in a 
south-westerly direction towards the Cheringoma 
Range. 

I never remember seeing more beautiful country 
than that through which, for some distance, we 
followed them. It reminded one of a vast park. 
The soil, poor and sandy, produced for the most 
part a low, turf-like grass which, added to the 
positively symmetrical patches of isolated jungle, 
gave one the impression of an effect produced by 
artificial means. Towards noon, however, we re- 
entered continuous forest, and here it was evident 
were closing up with our game. Len^o led, carry- 
ing the Lee-Metford, I followed, Patrinka bringing 
up the rear with the double 8-bore, followed at a 
long distance by the remainder of the men. 

As we advanced in this order, I suddenly saw 
Len^o swerve to the left and crouch, an example 
which we immediately followed. 

Not seeing anything, I whispered, " Wa-ona 
ninji " (What do you see ? ). " Nkalamu " (Lion), he 
replied, and, raising ourselves slightly, he pointed 
out to me a large male lion crouching or lying, it 
was impossible to distinguish which, behind a thin 
screen of leafless bushes through which the outline 
of the splendid form was plainly visible. 

I reached for the '303, at the same time drawing 
from my belt two cartridges with hollow-pointed 
bullets to replace the nickel-covered solids which 
the weapon contained. To my surprise and wrath 
Len90 absolutely refused to hand it over. 

" Ndi-pase mfuti " (Give me the gun), I reiterated 
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threateningly in a hoarse whisper, shaking him by 
the arm. 

" Sina-fun$, mu-nadzatamangisa nzo " (I will not, 
you will drive away the elephants), was the resolute 
reply. 

I was so astounded by this unlooked for attitude 
on the part of my trusted henchman that, for the 
moment, I could not make up my mind whether to 
snatch the weapon from him, kill the lion and 
chance the report reaching the herd, or tamely 
submit to my hunter's impertinence, when the lion 
considerately solved the question for me by slinking 
into the brushwood and disappearing from view. 

Savagely angry as I felt with Len^o for his 
obstinacy and disobedience, which had assuredly 
cost me a handsome skin, I could not but feel that 
he was in the right, for whosoever, following 
elephants, fires upon other game shall assuredly 
return to camp empty-handed. 

So the path was resumed, not without a wistful 
glance in the direction of the lion's line of retreat. 

Suddenly the faint crash of a distant down-torn 
branch was heard far away to the right, and, upon 
testing the wind, we found that as it was blowing 
almost across our front from the left, an immediate 
detour to the right was imperative — as it was we 
were in imminent danger of discoVery, so, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I insisted in making a back- 
ward curve of considerable distance. At last, after 
several checks and much uncertainty, coming 
suddenly out of a high grass patch through which 
our progress was greatly facilitated by its having 
been trodden down in all directions by a bewilder- 
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ing maze of gigantic footsteps, I saw three 
elephants advancing leisurely towards us several 
hundred yards away, and approaching in such a 
way that it was evident they intended to enter a 
dense jungle consisting of an outer fringe of high 
marula trees and thick brushwood which skirted 
our grass patch a little to the right. It was thus 
evident that we had passed completely behind the 
herd, so, in order to still further improve our 
position, I instantly drew back, and, under cover 
of the grass, made for the shelter of the trees with 
all speed. Arrived at the belt of forest, I selected 
a delightful natural bulwark of bush, densely 
covered by a pretty vine-like creeper, and noise- 
lessly ensconcing myself behind it, awaited, with 
feelings of excitement which may be better 
imagined than described, the passing of the 
approaching elephants, which were advancing 
towards the trees in such a way as would bring 
them past at a distance of only a few yards. 
On they came, slowly and majestically, their 
intestinal rumblings being plainly audible and 
producing the most curious effect. Oh, for my 
camera ! but it was with the carriers far in the 
rear, and, in any case, it would have been doubtful 
if I could have used it without betraying myself. 
First two cows passed me, making for the timber 
into which they entered, then three more cows, 
followed by a small group all of the same sex and 
containing several tuskless animals with two or 
three calves about two-thirds grown. Not an 
elephant among them had more than moderate-sized 
tusks — certainly there was none with ivory which 
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would have tempted me to sacrifice my reputation 
as a determined non-slayer of cows. I waited and 
waited for the herd bulls which I felt confident 
would appear, but they came not. The hunters 
crouching at my feet were almost beside themselves 
with suppressed excitement. Never had their 
feelings been so outraged, for they clearly saw that 
the cows were safe, and their silent entreaties as 
they saw the coveted mountains of toothsome flesh 
passing one by one, as it were, from their very 
grasp, became almost tearful, whilst the herd 
sauntered grandly by. To make a long story short, 
there was not a single bull among them, and once 
more, accompanied by an extremely disappointed 
and sulky train of men, who regarded two fat 
hartebeeste which I shot mainly for them with 
unconcealed disdain, I returned to camp, which was 
not reached until long after sunset. 

I shall never regret not having shot one of that 
herd since I was enabled by not doing so to quietly 
observe them at as close quarters as it would have 
been safe to have occupied, and, strange to say, 
with the exception of one of the calves which I 
think felt suspicious, for he advanced a few yards 
towards us with uplifted ears and trunk through 
which he blew long and loud, all those mighty 
beasts passed me by within 20 or 25 yards, as un- 
conscious of the danger which lurked behind the 
small vine-clad thicket as though it had been non- 
existent. They appeared to take several minutes 
to pass, and the interest of the spectacle they 
afforded was unbounded. The leading files on 
reaching the timber raised their trunks and, 
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apparently as a matter rather of habit than hunger, 
tore down each a small bunch of leaves, a few of 
which were carried to the mouth and the rest cast 
aside ; others sauntered beneath the marula trees 
picking up the fallen plums, which they delicately 
ate one by one. Except for the swish of the down- 
torn leaves, the crash of a breaking bough, or the 
whimper of the younger animals, they seemed to 
pass noiselessly, like huge, grey spectres, an un- 
canny illusion to which their smooth gait admirably 
lent itself. Only once did the older animals display 
any emotion. It was on the arrival in the trees of 
the main body of the herd when, apparently, some 
of the elephants composing it crowded on those 
forming the advance party, now busily searching for 
plums. One or two of the latter uttered an indig- 
nant roar ending in a high note such as might have 
been that of some giant stallion in a state of excite- 
ment. They then disappeared, and the occasional 
crashes in the forest grew fainter as they passed 
tranquilly on their way. 

About this time I had a very exciting few 
minutes with an elephant which I will now endeavour 
to describe. We had come upon fresh tracks early in 
the morning, always a fortunate occurrence, since, at 
times, one wastes many precious hours in hunting 
up recent traces. The early part of the spooring 
was a most unpleasant business, the animals, three 
in number, passing at once into a wide papyrus 
swamp where I feared they might lurk for some 
time. After wading through what appeared to be 
the greater portion of this awful, malodorous place, 
in which the great mop-headed rushes, impassable 
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as a wall, save where the elephants had made great 
gaps through them, towered 6 or 8 ft. over the top of 
one's head, and the men kept stopping to rid their 
legs of the clinging leeches which swarmed in the 
weed-covered water, we emerged on to somewhat 
higher grass-land. Leni^o hereupon shinned up a. 
date palm, and, after an instant's survey, had the 
good luck to at once make out several elephants 
400 or 500 yards ahead, inclining slowly across 
our left front, apparently for the purpose of 
entering the forest close by. We doubled over to 
cut them off, the strong wind which was blowing 
being wholly in our favour, and, after a few un- 
pleasant moments spent in sturnbling in and out 
of their deep footprints, we reached the shelter of 
the trees. 

Cautiously advancing through the jungly we 
could plainly hear them in front of us, and, after 
several hundred yards passed in this way, I became 
aware of a movement in a dense screen of foliage 
40 or 50 yards ahead ; a moment afterwards a 
huge head was thrust out. This was a young 
bull with insignificant tusks, which, I fancy, must 
have been listening intently, for, after a moment or 
two, apparently satisfied with his scrutiny which 
did not discover us, he turned and sauntered off, 
quartering across our front but going away. 

A moment later a much finer beast, with long 
symmetrical tusks, emerged from the same cover, 
and followed upon the heels of the first one. I 
waited a moment, but as number three did not 
show I concluded he must be ahead, so, without 
further delay, reaching for the 8-bore, I tip-toed 
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along noiselessly in the wake of the unconscious 
animals. Rapidly diminishing the distance between 
us, and with Leni^o slinking cat-like at my heels, I 
found myself in a moment or two dodging practi- 
cally beneath the shadow of the great, grey stern, 
which towered above me only a few yards ahead. The 
excitement was intense : any moment he might turn 
and discover us, but I could do nothing until such 
time as he should turn either to right or left and 
expose a vital spot. For some seconds this odd 
procession of three wended its way through the 
forest as I have described ; at length he turned 
slightly to the left, and we crouched. On he went 
again, however, we following. My only fear was 
lest I should laugh outright, or sneeze, or do some- 
thing of the sort, for so great was the excitement 
and novelty of the situation that I felt as one 
sometimes does in a church, or at a funeral, desper- 
ately inclined to burst with laughter. At last he 
stopped and turned his left flank towards us in the 
act of pulling down a bunch of leaves. Raising 
the 8-bore I instantly fired for the heart, whereupon 
he fell with a crash, roaring loudly. 

With a tremendous commotion the other ele- 
phants dashed off through the trees, trumpeting 
shrilly, and the next moment my bull, picking 
himself up, wheeled round like a teetotum, and 
seeing me standing there, charged straight down 
upon me, trumpeting and screaming like a demon. 
Escape was out of the question ; I could not have 
run in such cover for 5 yards without stumbling 
and being caught. I instantly raised the 8-bore, 
therefore, and at a distance of ten or twelve paces, 
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with his gigantic form and upraised trunk extended, 
as it seemed, literally above my head, fired the 
second barrel at the centre of his chest. The effect 
of this shot was to throw him right back upon his 
haunches, upon which he sat for a moment like an 
immense dog, producing a curious rattling sound in 
his trunk. I darted behind a large tree which grew 
close at hand, having no time to reload, and, as I 
reached it, he pulled himself together again, and, 
spying Len^o, charged him with a fury which the 
two shots he had received seemed in no way 
able to abate. For just one moment, which chilled 
the blood in my veins, I did not know whether he 
was still intent on following me, but to my intense 
relief, tail on end, the great shrieking form rushed 
close past my sheltering tree. At that moment 
the report of the '500 express announced that 
Patrinka, the second hunter, had come into action, 
and although I believe the shot he fired was a clean 
miss, it had the desirable effect of distracting the 
elephant's attention from the object of his pursuit, 
and confusing his ideas as to the direction from 
which the danger had come. At this moment 
Len<jo, who had found no difficulty in keeping out 
of the way, crawled round to me, his eyes alight 
with exultation and excitement, and, pointing to a 
group of bamboos whose tops were visible over a 
large ant-heap, indicated by an eloquent gesture 
that the bull was there. I required no such infor- 
mation, for the loud rumbling which he made, 
and the appalling ferocity with which he smashed 
the bamboos, were audible for a great distance. 
Seizing the Lee-Metford, therefore, and approach- 

10 
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ing under cover of the ant-heap which was 
most luckily placed, I succeeded in reaching un- 
perceived a point about 12 or 15 yards from the 
furious monster. As I did so he listened intently, 
having, I fancy, caught something of the sound of 
my approach, and, turning slightly, exposed his 
temple. Taking a quick aim at that point, I fired, 
whereupon, dropping his trunk and tail, he swayed 
gently for a moment from side to side, and fell 
with a shock that fairly seemed to shake the earth. 

Len90 here went quite mad. Snatching the 
Lee-Metford which I was holding, he rushed up 
to the prostrate elephant and fired the remaining 
barrel through the back of the massive head, at the 
same time shrieking execrations of a kind wholly 
unprintable, and it was some moments before, by 
dint of several severe cuffs, I succeeded in reducing 
him to his usual condition of imperturbable 
serenity. 

This elephant was a very fine beast of the 
following dimensions : Height at the shoulder, 
10 ft. 7 in. ; length from the tip of the trunk to the 
tip of the tail, 24 ft. 9 in. ; circumference of the 
right forefoot, 4 ft. exactly. The tusks, a perfectly 
matched and even pair, when freshly removed from 
the skull weighed a little more than 60 lb. 

On examining the elephant I found that my first 
bullet had travelled high for the heart, whilst my 
second, which checked his charge, was also directed 
too high, but the heavy 8-bore bullet had passed 
through three parts of his entire length, and, 
lodging under the massive spine, not an ounce of 
the heavy rifle's terrific striking energy had thus 
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been wasted. My third shot from the *303 had 
entered the brain at a point almost in the centre of 
the hollow that marks the temple. I extract the 
following remarks from my diary : 

"I must really go more for the Lee-Metford in 
future, despite my discouraging experiences with 
the broken tusker. Had I selected this weapon in 
the first instance this morning, I feel sure I should 
have dropped him with my first shot, even though 
the angle was not all one might have desired ; as it 
is, there is no doubt in my mind that I owe my 
safety to the smashing blow of the 8-bore's second 
barrel, which reined the elephant back, and success- 
fully checked his first tremendous onset. 

" The appearance of these animals at short 
distances in forest is most imposing ; they seem 
simply colossal, and move through all sorts of 
apparently impenetrable obstacles with a smooth, 
irresistible disregard of them which is a clear 
indication of the futility of hoping to get out of 
their way should the first impetuous rush be 
unchecked by an overpowering blow from a heavy 
rifle." 

I shall say no more about elephants. They will 
always have my admiration and respect, and, to 
a feeling of thankfulness for any influence which 
my feeble representations may have exercised in 
turning the scale which secured them the pro- 
tection they have recently received in these 
districts, is added a hope that some day one 
among us may arise to demonstrate practically the 
immense utility of the vast wasted power and 
energy pent up in those tremendous bodies. I am 
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convinced that these might be usefully employed 
in some direction towards the task of lightening 
the dark corners of that continent wherein they 
have assuredly not been placed without a purpose. 

What the Leopard is considered in relation to 
the head of the great cat family, the Rhinoceros is, 
in many respects, when compared with the great 
pachyderm we have just been considering. 

Large herds of elephants have often been seen, and 
also large troops of lions, but I do not know of any- 
body who ever found himself at close quarters with 
more than two leopards at one time, or with an 
equal number of rhinoceroses. The common 
African variety (R. bicornis) was formerly found 
in considerable numbers in this territory, their 
favourite lurking-places being rough, rocky ground 
under the mountain ranges, or dry rock-strewn 
wastes some distance from water, and although a 
certain number still assuredly exist, they are very 
rarely killed, and their spoor but seldom seen. 

I have never observed south of the Zambezi any 
horns of the rhinoceros which equalled those T have 
seen and shot in East and East Central Africa. 
Like the elephant, and, it may be, other species, 
they appear to grow smaller and smaller the nearer 
one approaches the continent's southern extremity. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker, in one of his books, 
mentions having seen or purchased, I forget which, 
a rhinoceros horn brought from the Lake Chad 
district, which was of great thickness and 3 ft., 
or over, in length. He hazards the suggestion that 
the beast it belonged to may have been one of 
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some unclassified species, but I do not think that 
this supposition need be based solely upon the 
mere circumstance of the size of the horn. 

In the Mozambique Province, north of the 
Zambezi, I have killed a rhinoceros whose anterior 
and posterior horns measured respectively 25£ in. 
and 12f- in. ; whilst Mr. Kirby speaks of one which 
he shot in the country lying between the Shir£ and 
Zambezi Rivers whose anterior horn measured no 
less than 29^ in. Of course, these in no way com- 
pare with the tremendous weapon Sir Samuel Baker 
mentions ; but, in spite of this, I cannot refrain from 
regarding them as examples of the curious decrease 
in size, either of body or parts, which various animals 
appear to suffer the farther south they penetrate 
from their family's original point of general dis- 
tribution. In this part of Africa, for example, 
although I am not in a position to state authori- 
tatively that they do not exist in isolated cases, 
I have never seen rhinoceros horns which even 
approached the dimensions of those of the animal 
killed by myself, whose measurements I have 
quoted above, to say nothing of Mr. Kirby's really 
fine specimen. 

I have never encountered the Rhinoceros in this 
territory, although I have endeavoured to spoor 
them on several occasions ; as I have already said, 
they are not numerous, and assuredly those shot 
during my acquaintance with this part of Africa 
have been disappointing, in so far as I have had 
opportunities of examining them, both as regards 
the sizes of the animal and the horns. 

The large so-called White Rhinoceros (R. simus) 
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does not occur here, although I believe I am right 
in saying that they are still found occasionally to 
the westward in the neighbourhood of the Luenya 
River and other southern affluents of the Zambezi. 
They are very rare, and generally believed to be 
on the point of becoming extinct. No trace has, 
I understand, been found of these animals to the 
north of the Zambezi, and this is, therefore, another 
of the very large number of varieties to whose 
distribution that river constitutes a mysterious, 
impassable barrier. 

The black species is a very curious and interest- 
ing type. This beast is the embodiment of sullen 
stupidity, and if his eyesight were as acute as his 
senses of smell and hearing, he would without 
doubt prove, of all the great game animals, the 
hunter's most dangerous adversary. Of extremely 
regular habits, he takes daily a long rest after his 
early morning feed, sleeping usually through the 
heat of the day in some dense thorn jungle, drink- 
ing at dawn and after sunset, and nearly always 
frequenting the same watering-place. When dis- 
turbed he bounds away at a tremendous pace, 
which is maintained for considerable distances. 

The natives are terribly afraid of the "pwet£," 
as they call the Rhinoceros, and display much more 
nervousness in following on his tracks than in the 
case of any animal I know. The Black Rhinoceros 
is an irascible brute, and his mad, unreasoning rage 
is easily aroused. Many cases have been known of 
his charging fiercely down upon a passer-by who has 
been merely scented whilst innocently approaching 
the animal's resting-place from the windward side, 
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and wholly unconscious of the beast's proximity. 
His first notice of danger is usually the appearance 
of the animal itself at probably a distance of only 
a few yards, with lowered horn and tail on end, 
thundering down upon him at such a pace that 
escape is not always possible. Fortunately for 
many a man the rhinoceros is extremely short- 
sighted ; once outside the range of his scent, the 
object of pursuit is, as a rule, lost to him, and, 
unlike the buffalo, he seldom turns and hunts it. 
He just blunders on at full gallop, discharging a 
succession of those singular whiffs from his great 
lungs which resemble nothing so closely as jets of 
vapour discharged from the exhaust of a powerful 
steam-engine. 

With all his moroseness he is still possessed of a 
considerable amount of cunning, and when hunted 
or pursued will almost invariably bolt down wind, 
and continue to follow that direction until he is 
satisfied that all pursuit has been abandoned. 
Speaking personally, I have always found the 
rhinoceros exceedingly difficult to track, especially 
in the dry season ; in spite of his great bulk and 
weight, and notwithstanding that he bounds along 
like a horse at full gallop, his large feet, which are 
divided into three semi-circular horny divisions, 
make scarcely any impression when he slows down 
to his quick walk again, especially where there is 
a thin over-lying layer of leaves upon the hard, 
sun-dried soil of the winter months. 

Numerous have been the escapes from these 
animals of which one has heard, and not a few 
the casualties ; but, taking him for all in all, he 
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is, as I have said, a silly, blundering, thick-skulled 
oaf, who attacks anything he cannot understand, 
and whose almost feminine inquisitiveness is often 
the cause of his own undoing. 

One of the most singular of the Rhinoceros's many 
quaint peculiarities is the composition and mode of 
attachment of his formidable weapons. Contrary 
to general supposition the horns do not, properly 
speaking, either in themselves or their foundations, 
form any part of the animal's skull, as in the case 
of most gamp beasts possessing them ; nor is the 
material of which they are composed horn, or 
anything like it. They are attached to the skin 
covering the frontal and nasal bones, and not, as 
I have said, to the bones themselves ; they are 
simply a conglomeration of coarse hair glued 
together with some hard, horn-like substance, A 
section of the horn carefully cut and many times 
magnified clearly displays the hairs composing 
it, together with the wonderful conglutinating 
substance which binds them together. 

Both the species of Rhinoceros which I have 
mentioned possess two of these formidable weapons, 
that of the white variety being much larger as 
regards the anterior and shorter in the posterior 
horns than those of the common "pwete." The 
latter vary greatly in size and thickness, neither 
age nor bulk being any indication of the probable 
dimensions of the trophies the beast will possess. 
They are easily removed, and if the head be left 
a few days in the sun will fall off of their own 
accord. 

Hunting in 1898 in the district of Zambezia, 
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several days' north-west of Quelimane, a part of 
the country where rhinoceroses are not, as a rule, 
to be met with, I came one day upon the spoor of 
a large bull. As we were not far from water, my 
first impression was that some wandering hippo- 
potamus had passed that way in the night or 
early morning, but a glance from my hunter 
soon dispelled the illusion. 

As soon as I heard that the spoor was un- 
mistakably that of a rhinoceros, I commenced 
to follow up with an eagerness which my native 
companion assuredly did not share ; however, after 
a few miles of easy and rapid tracking, the foot- 
steps led us to the edge of a thorny grass patch 
of so forbidding an aspect that I felt certain we 
should find our beast within. As this appeared 
to me a singularly undesirable place in which to 
encounter so formidable an antagonist, I decided to 
reconnoitre the position before advancing farther. 
What little wind there was blew in our favour, so, 
having ascertained from a neighbouring tree that 
the entire patch did not cover much more than an 
acre, I sent men round to set it alight in several 
places. 

Presently a thin smoke arose over the tree-tops, 
followed by the crackling explosions of the burning 
grass stems, but I had hardly time to observe this 
when I heard a tremendous commotion followed 
by a shout. With a succession of whiffs and 
crashes the great beast broke cover. I was 
standing in the shelter of a friendly tree awaiting 
events rifle in hand, and at first thought he was 
coming right over me ; he sheered off, however, 
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and at a distance of about 20 yards I gave 
him a 577 solid bullet high up on the shoulder 
as he bounded past. He stumbled, squealing like 
a great pig, but instantly recovering himself dashed 
off at a prodigious pace, paying no attention to my 
second barrel, which was probably a clean miss. 
We lost no time in taking up the spoor, which, 
true to the invariable custom of the rhinoceros, led 
off down wind, but as I did not consider he would 
go very far, hard hit as he assuredly was, we 
followed him undismayed. The blood spoor 
showed that he had received a lung shot, and 
after about half an hour or more we came up 
with him, going very groggily through open 
mimosas. Again taking the "577, I sprinted 
hard after him, and got within about 40 yards or 
less, whqn he stumbled again, and, soon after, 
coming into the shade of a large mjole tree, lay 
down without having given me the smallest chance 
at either of his flanks. As he did so, the fierce 
little eyes fell upon me standing with cocked rifle 
a little way behind ; game to the last, he struggled 
to rise again, but, before he could do so, I gave 
him a bullet in the centre of his broad neck, which 
killed him on the spot. He was in the very pink 
of condition, and his horns, to which I have already 
made some allusion, are quite the finest I possess, 
or have seen, among those which have been 
obtained in this part of Africa during the time 
I have served on these coasts. 

I do not believe that as a rule a rhinoceros 
charges on being wounded unless the assailant 
happens to be in his way. The stories one hears 
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of his attacks are almost always cases in which he 
has winded the passing hunter, and charged him 
probably more from a feeling of irresistible irrita- 
bility, perhaps not unmingled with curiosity, than 
the fixed intention to attack the intruder. 

These animals are not hard to kill, but they 
should certainly not be hunted with the small- 
bore high- velocity rifles, which I have heard from 
time to time recommended for this kind of 
work. 

A '577 express, or a 12-bore Paradox, or some 
other weapon of great striking energy gives more 
satisfactory results than the cordite rifle when 
used against this class of game ; the head shot can 
but seldom be taken, owing to the peculiar shape 
of the skull, which is entirely guarded in front by 
the horns, and is, moreover, not to be recommended 
as a mark by reason of the smallness of the brain 
cavity. Either the neck or the shoulder shot 
should if possible be taken in preference ; the 
former, as I have twice had occasion to observe, 
being instantly fatal if, as I have pointed out, the 
rifle be sufficiently powerful. The point of aim 
should be the centre of the neck, midway between 
head and shoulders. Of course small-bore cordite 
rifles are, without doubt, capable of killing a 
rhinoceros, or anything else, as an officer of the 
King's African Rifles proved quite recently by 
bagging a fine specimen with a single shot from 
a Lee-Metford or Mannlicher, I forget which, 
close to Zomba in British Central Africa, but 
so many cases must occur of the escape of animals 
wounded by these weapons that I have no hesita- 
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tion, even at the risk of being considered somewhat 
old-fashioned, in unhesitatingly recommending the 
heavier types of weapon for this form of sport. 

Many years ago in those halcyon days when 
game was so plentiful in South Africa that a short 
way out of the existing small settlements one was 
rarely out of sight of the great herds ; when those 
hardy and, in the light of subsequent discoveries, 
most inadequately armed hunters both of British 
and Dutch extraction wended their slow and 
painful way into the great unknown beyond the 
Drakensberg, and returned to recount those 
thrilling adventures so hard to credit in these 
days of railways and motor transport, the great 
White Rhinoceros, now believed to be to all 
intents and purposes extinct, was found in large 
numbers, especially in the country surrounding 
Lake Ngami. 

Concerning these animals Baker relates an 
incident which is unique in its way, and is also 
sufficient to dispel for all time the commonly 
accepted supposition that they were by nature 
harmless and pacific. Speaking of that well- 
known hunter, Mr. Oswell, the contemporary of 
Livingstone, and of the famous Roualeyn Gordon- 
Cumming, he says : 

"There was a particular locality that was so 
infested with rhinoceroses that Oswell had grown 
tired of killing them, and he passed them unnoticed 
unless he met some specimen with an exceptional 
horn. He was riding a particular horse (on the 
occasion in question), which had been his constant 
companion in countless shooting incidents, when 
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he happened to remark a large white rhinoceros 
standing in open ground. This animal possessed 
a horn of unusual length, which made the owner a 
worthy object of attention. Oswell immediately 
rode towards it. The animal took no notice of his 
approach until he arrived within about 100 yards, 
^rhe Rhinoceros simus is not considered dangerous, 
therefore he had approached without the least 
caution or hesitation. I forget whether he fired, 
but I well remember that the beast calmly con- 
fronted the horse, and slowly, but determinedly, 
with measured pace, advanced directly towards 
the rider. Like an object in a disturbed dream, 
this huge creature came on step by step, leisurely 
but surely, never hesitating or halting, but with 
eyes fixed upon the attacking party. Firing at 
the forehead being useless, Oswell endeavoured 
to move either to the right or the left to obtain a 
shoulder shot, but the horse that was accustomed 
to a hundred contests with wild beasts was suddenly 
mesmerised and petrified with horror. The quiet 
and spectre-like advance of the rhinoceros had 
paralysed and rooted it to the ground ; trembling 
all over, its limbs refused to move ; the spur and 
whip were unavailing; the horse felt that it was 
doomed. This horrible position endured until the 
rhinoceros was within only a few paces distant, it 
then made a dash forward. ..." 

When Mr. Oswell recovered consciousness he 
found that the horn of the rhinoceros had pene- 
trated his thigh, the flap of the saddle, and the 
horse's body, being only stopped by the flap on 
the other side ; both horse and rider were hurled 
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violently into the air, the former being killed on 
the spot, whilst the latter fortunately recovered. 

It is sad to think of the wholesale slaughter of 
wild beasts that has transformed those swarming 
plains which, even twenty or thirty years ago, 
contained so much game that according to some 
writers their numbers were beyond the bounds 
of imagination, into the present lifeless, arid wastes 
which one may often follow for hundreds of miles 
without the eye falling upon a single living animal. 
That criminal, unreasoning passion for killing has 
had a terrible and far-reaching effect, and deprived 
the country for ever of the wonderful spectacles 
which it used to afford. Fortunately we now live 
in days where more heed is paid to our responsi- 
bilities, and, as one result of this, we are doing more 
to preserve, in so far as may be expedient, the 
beautiful and interesting wild things of the earth. 
In East Africa, for instance, almost every curve 
of the Uganda Railway exhibits some new and 
unexpected phase of the widely represented fauna ; 
and so accustomed has the game become to the 
appearance of the trains that the zebras and 
Grantii gazelles scarcely turn their heads at the 
whistle of the engines. I very much doubt 
whether in the whole course of the journey from 
Cape Town to the Zambezi, a distance of nearly 
1,700 miles, the passing traveller would find a 
single head of game to arouse his interest and 
awaken his sporting instincts ! 



CHAPTER IX 



HIPPOPOTAMUS BUFFALO 

I have a perfect recollection of the first hippopo- 
tamus I ever saw in Africa, and as the incident 
may give some idea of the manner in which the 
natives hunt the animal on the Zambezi and its 
affluents, I will endeavour to describe what took 
place. I was on my way up to our newly founded 
Protectorate of British Central Africa, and as in 
those days passengers did not find the luxurious, 
well-appointed steamers that now ply between the 
coast and our port of entry, I was continuing my 
journey, interrupted in the Shire River by the 
refusal of the old paddle-wheel steamer to go 
farther than Port Herald, in an open steel boat. 

At the time of year of which I am writing the 
river was extremely low ; vast expanses of yellow 
sand-banks, intersected by narrow channels of 
shallow water, being visible for miles, and, as a 
consequence, the slowness of our progress was 
wearisome in the extreme. 

Early one morning, while I was resting beneath 
the shade of the grass thatch which had been 
provided astern to form a rudimentary shelter from 
the sun and the dew, a great noise as of many 
shouting natives was borne towards us. It came 
nearer and nearer, and at length, seeing a number 
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of black figures armed with long, lance-like spears 
wildly gesticulating and yelling, my first impression 
was that the demonstration was a hostile one. 
Presently a long, glistening, black personage ran 
down towards us and shouted to my paddlers in a 
language of which I understood not a word, but 
the effect of his orders or directions or whatever 
they may have been was that the boat was 
instantly run aground and secured to the bank of 
the river. 

I now perceived for the first time that the 
natives were in pursuit of something, for they 
surrounded a deep-looking pool into which a long 
piece of stout line attached to a heavy log of wood 
mysteriously led. After a world of chattering, 
several men rushed to the rope and began to haul 
on to it. It was instantly jerked from their hands, 
and a commotion ensued in the water, at which 
their comrades surrounding it appeared to be 
following the movements of some invisible object, 
with eyes glistening and spears poised. After 
several false alarms, a simultaneous shout went up, 
as the log appeared to take life, and hurtled 
through the crowd in a manner threatening to life 
and limb, and, at the same moment, a large hippo- 
potamus rose to the surface snorting furiously. 
Rapidly making for the bank up which he bounded, 
I now saw that the mysterious line was secured to 
him by a short but heavy harpoon. The crowd with 
one accord drew back and made way, but one by 
one they ran nimbly in, and as the animal's speed 
was momentarily checked by the weight of the 
heavy trailing log, he received thrust after thrust 
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from the long, sharp-pointed spears. Goaded to 
madness by the wounds thus inflicted upon him, he 
bounded over the sands like a gigantic pig, making 
nothing of the weight to which he was attached, 
and endeavoured to reach the high river bank, 
surrounded the while by a cloud of light-footed 
natives. Between the sand-banks of the river bed 
and the high, reed-crowned margin of the stream, 
however, ran a wide belt of soft mud — soft, that is 
to say, for so heavy an animal as a hippopotamus, 
but hard enough to support a man. As the fleeing 
beast's short legs sank into this, a dozen men flung 
themselves upon the trailing line and bore lustily 
upon it, whilst the remainder, as though by a pre- 
concerted signal, delivered one furious simultaneous 
charge. In a moment or two the doomed animal 
had received a score of deep thrusts, and, with all 
his gigantic strength, this severe handling was 
beginning to tell upon him. Dragged back by the 
harpoon rope, weakened by terrific loss of blood, 
and belly-deep in clinging mud, he made one 
furious attempt to extricate himself, but as the 
massive head turned in one direction, he received a 
number of spear thrusts from the other, until at 
length, completely exhausted, he sank down and 
was speedily dispatched. 

Of course, how long a time had elapsed from the 
moment of planting the harpoon to the moment of 
his final slaughter I had no means of ascertaining, 
but it appeared to me that it must have taken a 
long time to have reduced the strength of so large 
and powerful a beast to a point at which he could 
be approached and killed as I have desqribed. 

11 
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At that time and, indeed, for years thereafter, 
hippopotami were numerous in the waters of the 
Lower Zambezi, as they still are in the less- 
frequented reaches of the upper river. Not only 
were they, as I have said, extremely plentiful, but 
a source of great dread and danger to the natives 
and others who are forced to navigate that river 
and its affluents, the Shire, Loangwa, Kafu£ and 
others, in small boats and canoes. They frequently 
attacked and overturned these craft, apparently 
from sheer wantonness, but although the boats and 
canoes were often totally destroyed, few instances 
are recorded of their occupants being molested 
whilst struggling in the water. 

Happily for the peace and security of travellers 
on the lower river, there are at present but few 
of these animals to be seen ; the largely increased 
number of river steamers having driven them to 
either withdraw to the upper portions of the vast 
waterway, or to resort to the less-frequented 
streams which flow into it, where they can remain 
safe from the constant fusillade which assailed 
them in the Zambezi itself from every newcomer 
making his way up-river. 

The Hippopotamus is an immense animal, but 
little inferior in actual weight to the elephant, to 
which he assuredly comes next in bulk. I remem- 
ber shooting an enormous bull in the Quelimane 
River in 1898, which was subsequently hoisted on 
to the deck of a large Norwegian steamer, then 
anchored before the town. The ordinary steam 
winches were powerless to raise him from the 
water, and it was not until the main engines were 
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brought into requisition that the monster, whose 
weight was estimated at about 6 tons, was at length 
successfully deposited on board. 

The legs of the Hippopotamus are very short, 
much shorter than those of any member of the 
pachyderms, whilst the head is tremendous, and the 
mouth, armed with a formidable array of mighty 
tusks, larger than that of any known beast. 

It has often been stated that this animal cannot 
remain under water for more than three or four 
minutes without coming to the surface to re-inflate 
his lungs. I have, however, known them to remain 
fully ten minutes submerged when alarmed, or 
desiring to lie concealed. The nostrils close like 
valves as they disappear backwards beneath the 
surface, and, as I have just remarked, the length of 
time they remain below, though not in ordinary 
circumstances greater than one or two minutes, can 
be extended to ten or over on danger threatening. 
At the end of this time, with great caution, they 
thrust the extreme tip of the nose out of water 
and, replenishing the supply of air almost instant- 
aneously, once more disappear from view. 

I once possessed a young hippopotamus which 
I succeeded, after great difficulty, in catching in 
the Quelimane River. He was about the size of a 
large pig, and, after he grew tame, he took up his 
abode in a large circular tank or duck-pond in the 
rear of the consular premises. This tank was 
sufficiently deep to enable him to enact the full- 
grown animal with ludicrous exactness and gravity, 
and I was enabled, during the few months I kept 
him alive, to observe many natural peculiarities of 
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which I had been previously ignorant. It was, at 
the time, my intention to present him to the Zoo- 
logical Society, but fate willed it otherwise, and, 
after allowing us for some months to become quite 
attached to each other, snatched poor Jumbo, as I 
called him, from me, just when I was most hopeful 
of rearing him. 

The skin of a full-grown hippopotamus is in 
some cases fully 2 in. in thickness on the back, and 
is still in some request for the manufacture of 
walking sticks, whips, and other articles. Rubbed 
smooth with sandpaper and treated with oil or 
vaseline, it presents a beautiful appearance, resem- 
bling semi-transparent amber. The value of the 
ivory from the tusks, however, which thirty or forty 
years ago was very high by reason of its fine grain 
and unchanging colour, as also of the fact that it 
was the only material employed by dentists for the 
costly artificial teeth of that period, has sunk to 
almost nothing of recent years, owing to the dis- 
covery of an enamel which is in every way superior 
to the old hippopotamus ivory. 

The females usually produce one calf at a birth, 
but I have seen them with two, and it is very 
curious to see the tiny animals standing upon the 
back of the mother's neck as she rises to the 
surface. At this time the females are extremely 
vicious and easily aroused. 

The bulls are always fighting among themselves, 
and many a night I have lain awake in my tent 
listening to their furious bellowings and deep- 
chested snorts on the banks of the Urema, the 
Shire, and other East African rivers. Their 
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principal feeding time is night, when they leave 
the water, often wandering long distances in their 
search for the maize, millet, or sugar-cane. The 
damage which two or three of these great beasts 
will do in a single night is amazing. I remember 
in 1899 being conducted over a large and important 
sugar plantation on the Lower Zambezi, and my 
attention being drawn to a large expanse of the 
cane entirely laid waste, and presenting an appear- 
ance similar to one which might have been produced 
had it been smitten by some devastating cyclone. 

In hunting these animals, in which be it confessed 
there is but little amusement or excitement, the 
most effective weapon is, without doubt, a small, 
high-velocity, cordite rifle used with a solid, nickel- 
sheathed bullet. In the daytime hippopotami are 
almost invariably to be found in the water, or 
basking upon sand or mud-banks close to the edge 
of a stream or river. 

On one occasion, whilst following the course of 
the Urema in Cheringoma, hearing a hippopotamus 
snort on the farther side of a fringe of reeds and low 
trees which masked the stream, I cautiously pushed 
my way through the intervening vegetation. It 
was August, and the stagnant water had collected 
into a chain of more or less isolated pools of 
varying depth, but mostly shallow. Quietly making 
my way through the marginal growth of trees, I 
came upon one of these pools so packed with the 
great bodies that I could have walked across it 
upon their backs. 1 was above them, and so close 
that I could have tossed a biscuit on to the massive 
heads. It was a marvellous sight, and for some 
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moments I stood concealed from view watching 
them as they lay all unsuspicious of the danger that 
threatened. At length my eyes fell upon an ex- 
ceptionally large bull, and I reached for my double 
•303, into which I hastily thrust two cartridges 
having the solid, nickel-covered bullets to which I 
have just referred. Aiming mid-way between ear 
and eye, and a little low, I gently pressed the 
trigger. The bull fell dead to the shot, but the 
remainder of the school, instead of instantly scurry- 
ing off as I had imagined they would, turned lazily 
round to see what the sharp crack of the cordite 
rifle portended. I now discovered myself upon the 
bank above their heads, and, as I was unwilling to 
fire again, shouted and danced, wildly waving my 
hat, as did also the native gunbearers, who could, 
however, scarcely be restrained from emptying all 
the remainder of my rifles at the astonished animals 
at their feet. Then the school began to move, but 
by no means in a panic; their withdrawal was, 
indeed, most orderly, and there were not wanting 
indications that they greatly resented such an 
unwonted interruption to their siesta. Only the 
dead bull remained, which measured nearly 14 ft. 
from the tip of his nose to the extremity of his 
skimpy tail. 

There is always danger in shooting these animals 
from a boat or canoe, as they will often charge, 
especially if wounded, with great fierceness and 
determination. Many persons have lost their lives 
in this way, for although, as stated elsewhere, the 
hippopotamus rarely, if ever, attacks the occupants 
of the craft he playfully turns over, these must 
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often fall victims to drowning, or to the crocodiles 
which are always lying in wait for such a windfall. 
When shot, these animals sink at once to the 
bottom, reappearing on the surface from two to 
four hours afterwards, when the gas generated in 
their stomachs becomes sufficient in volume to lend 
them the necessary buoyancy. It follows, there- 
fore, that in rapid streams their recovery becomes 
extremely doubtful, and, for this reason alone, they 
are unsatisfactory beasts to hunt. 

When wounded they can swim along the bottom 
of a river at a great rate, returning to the surface at 
an astonishing distance from the spot where the 
first shot was fired. Their weight being but 
slightly greater than the corresponding bulk of 
water, they are so buoyant that, when the powerful 
lungs are fully inflated, but a small effort is 
sufficient to either carry them to the surface or 
through the water. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus is coarse, and 
certain natives, notably those of Quelimane, refuse 
to eat it — -a somewhat surprising fact since their 
near neighbours who inhabit the villages bordering 
the Zambezi will do much for a reward of this 
meat. To these latter the more noisome and out- 
of-date the flesh may be, the better they seem to 
like it. The great carcase yields a large quantity 
of excellent fat, which is much prized for cooking 
purposes. It is wholly free from any unpleasant 
flavour or odour, and very similar in appearance and 
consistency to that of the ox. A full-grown animal 
in good condition would probably yield considerably 
more than 1 cwt. of this valuable substance, 
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Many writers on Africa advocate the merciless 
slaughter of these interesting animals, alleging as a 
reason for this ruthless condemnation of them the 
danger which their presence in the waterways 
constitutes to ordinary boat traffic. In this I must 
confess I do not agree with them. The time 
has now practically passed when travellers find it 
necessary to ascend and descend such rivers as the 
Zambezi and others in the primitive craft employed 
at the time when the attacks of hippopotami were 
most numerous and provoked most comment. 
There are now well-appointed steamers in which to 
travel, and thus, little by little, the great amphibian, 
weary of the daily disturbances that for so long 
have harassed him, is deserting his old haunts, and 
withdrawing to those great marshes and un- 
frequented streams and rivers which know not as 
yet the sound of the high-velocity rifle. Here they 
repose unmolested in the inaccessible papyrus 
swamps and vast cane-brakes of the " bungwes," 
where doubtless they will continue to linger secure 
from the insensate hail of futile bullets with which 
their appearance is usually greeted by nine out of 
ten of the average Zambezi passengers. 

I should regard it as extremely probable that 
much of the ferocity which these animals display is 
largely produced by the irritation of the superficial 
wounds they thus receive, and, as in the case of the 
elephant, after having been fired at and wounded 
time after time over a period of years, the outraged 
hippopotamus begins to turn his slowly working 
brain to concerting measures of retaliation, the 
result being that he wreaks his pain-kindled fury 
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upon the first object arousing it. I never remember 
hearing of a single case in which an unprovoked 
attack was delivered by a young animal ; it is 
invariably the old bulls who are described as being 
guilty of them. Cows with young we can dismiss 
from the indictment, since all animals become 
fiercely aggressive when they suspect that danger 
menaces their offspring. It becomes, therefore, 
a question whether, if they had remained at all 
times unmolested by white and native hunters, 
they would have displayed the same unreasoning 
resentfulness. 

I prophesy for the Hippopotamus a later extinc- 
tion than is likely to overtake any other of the 
great African pachyderms, even though no pro- 
tection be extended by regulation to him. The 
vast marshes of the great continent, impenetrable 
fastnesses scores of square miles in extent, consist- 
ing of boggy quagmire and malodorous, miasmatic, 
mosquito-haunted "bungwe," afford them sanc- 
tuaries where they will long bid defiance to their 
sole enemy — man. He would be a foolish person 
indeed who would venture to risk losing his way 
in painfully threading the maze of dark tunnels 
which intersect these inaccessible strongholds, and 
in such retreats as these they will continue for 
many years after: that still far-distant time when 
the development of the country and the opening up 
of its waterways shall have driven them from those 
rivers where they are still more or less plentiful. 

Until the appearance of the decimating outbreak 
of rinderpest which raged through Africa from 
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north to south about ten years ago, the African 
Buffalo (Bos caffer) was found in great numbers in 
thes£ districts. 

Many writers refer somewhat misleadingly to 
this animal as the " Cape Buffalo," a term which 
may have sprung into common use among observers 
to distinguish that race from the smaller and widely 
different red Congo variety ; but it seems a little 
futile to give this widespread animal a distinguish- 
ing name the use of which would appear to indicate 
that his distribution is confined to the southern 
extremity of the African continent, when actually 
he extends right up through Central and East 
Africa, in all the region of the great lakes, as 
far as the Nile Provinces and Somaliland, where 
he gives place to another variety, concerning the 
classification of which naturalists appear to be still 
a little exercised, and which may be, possibly, some 
mixture of the African and Asiatic species. This, 
doubtless for want of a better name, some writers 
have permitted themselves to call the " Central 
African Buffalo," although, properly speaking, 
Central Africa knows it not, or hardly at all, its 
principal haunts lying within certain regions of 
the Soudan, in Abyssinia, and on the Sobat 
River. It is probably less of an original than 
of a bastard type. 

Although the old haunts of the Buffalo in 
Cheringoma know him no more — or, indeed, so 
little that for all practical purposes of hunting he 
would be no longer sought there — one may still 
find on the great plains south of Luabo and 
Inhamissengo, of which some description has been 
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attempted in a preceding chapter, large herds of 
these fine animals. At Pamula's, up the courses 
of the Mungari and Mupa Rivers, on the vast 
Nkonde plains, and thence westward round the 
northern spurs of Cheringoma as far as the wide 
Sabuka flats, buffaloes may be found in small 
herds, and I have also been informed of their 
reappearance in certain parts of Gorongoza, and 
in the district of Makaia to the south of the main 
Cheringoma Range. I have, however, seen the 
largest herds at Nkonde, where some of these were 
not less than 300 strong. 

With few exceptions buffaloes pass the greater 
part of their time in wide plains, low scrub, or in 
open country containing isolated groves of Phoenix 
spinosa or attenuated acacias. The great herds are 
almost always to be found in the open, however, 
where they affect swampy ground lightly covered 
by a low, running, somewhat pungent grass, which 
is so characteristic of the country in which they are 
found as to have earned in certain places the name 
of " buffalo grass." They are great lovers of water, 
and delight in wallowing; sometimes, indeed, passing 
the greater part of the mid-day heat completely 
immersed in shallow pools. Ordinarily their rule, 
like that of the rhinoceros, is to drink twice daily, 
at early morning and again at sunset. Mud-holes 
are sources of immense joy to them, and enable 
them, by covering their bodies, to resist in some 
degree the attacks of the tse-tse flies and clouds 
of other insects by which they are persistently 
followed. 

In spite of their predilection for open country, 
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I have met and killed buffaloes in the dense forests 
of the mountain ranges, and not infrequently seen 
their spoor at great distances from the plains. 
These have generally been small bands of six or 
eight. Where, however, they have been single 
animals or not very numerous, they have been 
usually old bulls bearing the tattered ears and 
scarred bodies that come as the result of con- 
siderable age, of waning powers, and countless 
fights and encounters. Still, in forest country 
small herds of young animals may at times be 
met, but I have always had reason to suppose that 
in such cases they have probably been deliberately 
migrating from one part of the country, to another. 

There is at present some indication that these 
animals are somewhat on the increase, and it may 
be that in a few years, given adequate protection in 
the meantime, they may become once more almost 
as numerous as of old. 

A full-grown buffalo is a splendid animal, and 
probably considerably exceeds half a ton in weight. 
Of dark slaty grey colour, the older he grows the 
more and more naked his skin becomes, until a 
really aged male finally possesses practically no 
hirsute covering whatsoever. The massive head, 
armed with majestic, wide-based horns, invests him 
with an air of immense strength, whilst a certain 
bluff squareness of jowl adds an impression of great 
resolution and power. The horns carried by the 
cows are much smaller and less worthy of atten- 
tion ; they never meet in the centre of the forehead 
as in the case of the bulls, nor do they attain to 
anything like the same width of base, I consider 
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that, apart from any interest they may possess as 
specimens, they are usually so insignificant as to be 
worthless as trophies. 

The cows calve in the autumn, from March to 
May, and bring forth one calf at a birth. Many 
attempts have been made to rear these little crea- 
tures, which are not difficult to catch, in captivity, 
but I never heard of such an experiment proving 
successful. They die mysteriously after having 
become quite touchingly tame, and after having 
given every indication of being reconciled to their 
surroundings. 

There is probably in the whole list of African 
great game no animal endowed with more appalling 
ferocity than the Buffalo, nor with so fixed and 
unconquerable a resolution to slay his adversary 
from the moment his resentment has been kindled 
against him. Where the Rhinoceros charges blindly, 
from a mere momentary ebullition of nasty temper, 
forgetting his annoyance as soon as the cause of it 
passes, the Buffalo will, on the contrary, display the 
most fiendish persistency, and hunt his adversary 
round and round in circles. In open country, or 
where no refuge presents itself, he must be coolly 
awaited and killed, or he will assuredly annihilate 
his pursuer, frequently goring him, stamping upon 
him, and wreaking his ungovernable fury in most 
diabolical transports of rage until the mutilated 
corpse is beyond recognition. A wounded buffalo 
retreating into high grass or reeds will often turn 
aside close to the point of entry, and, with devilish 
cunning, halt there awaiting quietly the appear- 
ance of his pursuer, who, with eyes fixed upon 
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the ground, enters upon his track. Escape in such 
cases is well-nigh hopeless, and the greatest quick- 
ness and readiness must be exercised to avoid a 
fatal mishap. 

Much has been written by various observers upon 
the question of the distance over which a buffalo, 
or other dangerous beast, will charge. I cannot 
think, judging by my own experience, that there 
is the least practical utility in endeavouring to 
establish the certainty of any particular line of 
conduct being invariably followed by dangerous 
game in these cases ; in fact it is, I consider, as 
useless as it is dangerous. The effect of doing so, 
especially to a young or inexperienced hunter, would 
probably be to cause him to attach too much im- 
portance to the habit of the animal as he had heard 
it described, and to disregard the possibility of an 
exceptionally constituted beast proving his own 
law-giver. I have been viciously charged by 
buffaloes — females, it is true — in the open plain, 
notwithstanding the often-reiterated statements of 
various writers that no such eventuality is to be 
feared ; in one of these cases it was an animal 
which I had in nowise molested, as I shall presently 
describe. At the same time I fully concur with the 
opinion that these beasts are more prone to charge 
in thick cover, and that nearness is at all times 
an incentive to them to turn upon their pursuer. 
Even to this, however, there are exceptions ; but 
be their conduct what it may, I cannot sufficiently 
emphasise the necessity of maintaining the most 
unflagging vigilance in dealing with all classes of 
dangerous game, but especially with the Buffalo, 
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and of hunting, as it were, every animal upon its 
own individual merits and peculiarities. 

The solitary bull who, through waning powers 
and inability to fight, no longer consorts with the 
herd, is often described as realising the last word of 
ferocity and savageness. This is, however, not my 
experience of him. Savage and morose he may be, 
but I think that those blunted instincts which have 
cut him off from his kith and kin are all in the 
hunter's favour, and enable the latter to embrace 
opportunities assuredly more difficult to discover 
where the animals herd together. In the latter 
case the females are astonishingly vigilant at times, 
and the utmost care and caution are required to 
bring a stalk to a successful issue. 1 have known 
instances where several of these solitary beasts, 
these outcasts as it were from the commonwealth, 
have thrown in their lot together, feeding, watering, 
wallowing, and generally bearing the bovine burden 
jointly, doubtless impelled thereto by their natural 
gregariousness. 

The Buffalo, I take it, putting aside the for- 
tunately rare visitations of rinderpest and other 
epidemics which in the past have levied so heavy 
a toll upon him, always falls a victim to one of 
two fates — man and the lion. Where herds of 
these animals are found, there assuredly lions are 
at hand, and as the latter look to the herds for the 
helpless calves which fall into the rear in a sudden 
stampede, so they are similarly always on the alert 
for the aged bulls, who without doubt fall victims 
sooner or later to these vigilant prowlers. As an 
example of the ease with which these wandering 
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outcasts may be tracked and approached, I will 
describe an encounter I had with one in the winter 
of 1904. 

I had been travelling in a somewhat out-of- 
the-way part of the Baru£ country looking for 
elephants, which I had heard were numerous, and 
probably they had been in the previous summer, 
judging by their spoor and other indications. For 
several days I had been travelling steadily, and, 
greatly to my carriers' discontent, had not been 
shooting at all, when early one morning, whilst 
crossing a sandy stream, we saw the tracks of 
a very large buffalo bull not more than half an 
hour after the time of his having drunk there. It 
was a chance not to be lost, so, halting the expedi- 
tion at the crossing-place, I went off with the 
hunters in pursuit. The country at this point was 
exceedingly difficult, the undergrowth surprisingly 
thick, and the ground generally very rocky and 
broken. For some distance our progress was slow, 
and finally, having traversed a high grass patch, we 
found ourselves in a cane and thorn brake of most 
unpleasant density. Following this we were at 
length compelled to take to our hands and knees 
and crawl along a mere tunnel, wherein it was 
impossible to proceed quite silently. After some 
70 or 80 yards, the leading hunter stopped and 
listened intently, and one could distinctly hear, 
quite close at hand somewhere, a munching sound 
as of the chewing of cud. Nothing more was 
visible — nothing could we see. The strain upon 
one's nerves was considerable; we were almost 
within touching distance of a large solitary buffalo 
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bull, in a frightful, twilight-illuminated tunnel of 
carle and thorns, and so circumstanced that escape 
in case of a charge, either by retreating in the 
direction from which we had come or indeed any 
other direction, was utterly impossible. Taking 
the '500 express from the leading hunter, I crawled 
past him, straining my eyes to catch the smallest 
movement ahead. A step at a time we advanced 
until, after proceeding a few yards, I made out the 
rhythmic rise and fall of a black tufted tail as it was 
raised from time to time languidly from the ground 
and lazily flopped back again. The bull was lying 
down, his hindquarters being towards me, whilst 
his head and shoulders were concealed in the canes. 
By this time my eyes had become more accustomed 
to the dim light, and I saw that a slight detour, 
which might be made by crawling upon one's 
stomach around the roots of a dense cane cluster, 
would bring me out at a point where I might hope 
to get a more favourable position for attacking 
him, and whence a fatal shot might be fired. 
Naturally, with an absolutely unsuspicious buffalo 
bull lying down within 15 yards, one does not 
leave any precautions untaken, and although my 
little detour must have occupied several minutes 
as I wriggled round, an inch at a time, carefully 
removing every impediment before changing a 
position, I at last found myself so placed that 
I had but to raise myself to secure a flank shot. 
I was in the act of doing so when the catastrophe I 
had taken such pains to avert was precipitated by 
one of the hunters, who, probably getting a little 
nervous, endeavoured to follow me. A stick 
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cracked loudly and, immediately, up jumped the 
bull — that is to say, he tried to jump up; his 
hindquarters rose first, and as he reached a 
kneeling position I fired at his neck, about 6 in. 
behind the great head, whereupon he floundered 
forward, receiving as he did so my second barrel 
high up on the shoulder. It was all he wanted, 
so I rushed up, and, with my heavy, razor-sharp 
hunting-knife, quickly severed the main tendons 
of both hind legs. He was already in the throes 
of death, however, and with the exception of 
one long-drawn-out, low moan and a rigor-like 
stretching of the limbs, he did not move again, 

He was a remarkable animal, of great size, and 
his horns, which were extremely broad at the base* 
curved upward and backward more than any in 
which I have remarked this rather uncommon 
tendency, losing thereby much of the spread 
measurement they would otherwise have had. 

I have never before or since followed dangerous 
game into such an awkward place. What I found to 
be the chief peril was the darkness of this animal's 
retreat, and not until my eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom was it possible to be certain of one's aim. 
At first it appeared to me that the place was used 
by several buffaloes, but after a close examination 
I came to the conclusion that it was the daily 
resting-place of the same beast. We had, I 
remember, considerable difficulty, so thick was the 
scrub and dark the tunnel, in cutting him up, 
but there was an enormous amount of enthusiasm 
displayed when the story that buffalo-beef was 
toward reached my dejected, meal-fed carriers. 
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I am aware that the foregoing does not give 
a fair idea of average buffalo hunting in forests ; 
but, as I have said before, these animals are not, 
properly speaking, a forest-loving family. I have 
also described an occasion of an over-the-average 
kind. It does not happen very frequently that 
the hunter is called upon to try conclusions with 
these solitary bulls in all the frightful impasses 
into which they may lead him. They are not, 
after all, sufficiently numerous— the lions see 
to that. 

The singular, isolated, island-like " ntundus " of 
the great plains, which I have endeavoured to 
describe in a previous chapter, ofter contain 
buffaloes in the middle of the day. In favour- 
able conditions of wind they are very easily 
approached in these forest patches, as the following 
incident will illustrate. 



CHAPTER X 



buffalo (continued) — the antelopes 

In September 1905, passing through a large 
" ntundu " at Pamulas, accompanied by the ex- 
cellent Len^o and the patient Patrinka, whose 
names I have had occasion to mention in my 
chapter dealing with elephants, I suddenly heard 
close at hand the curious domineering bellow which 
is the unmistakable war-cry of the buffalo bull. A 
handful of crushed leaves sprinkled into the air 
assured us that the wind was right, so, after a little 
careful putting aside of branches, we found our- 
selves in an opening which terminated in some 
clumps of candelabra euphorbia matted around the 
roots by low bushes and dead Protece. Creeping 
noiselessly across the glade, I cautiously peered 
under the joined lower branches of a couple of 
euphorbias, and made out several buffaloes stand- 
ing in another and smaller opening immediately 
beyond. Closely followed by Len<^o, I crawled 
through the convolvulus-covered undergrowth and 
finally reached the shelter of a small green bush. 
Here I paused. Within 50 yards, across an open 
space, there were seven buffaloes, one bull and six 
cows. Several of the latter were lying contentedly 
down, lazily chewing the cud and flicking fly-covered 
flanks with their black tufted tails. The bull carried 
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a beautiful, massive pair of horns, very clean in the 
curve, and rugged and wide at the base ; but as 
he persisted in hustling one of the female animals, 
accompanying this proceeding by short, sharp 
pawings of the ground and a succession of 
subdued, semi-persuasive, amorous grunts, it was 
impossible for some moments to get a satisfactory 
shot at him. I had selected the 8-bore rifle, as I 
was unwilling to run any risk of losing so fine a 
specimen, and at length, in an dan of that uncon- 
trollable excitement which has proved the undoing 
qf so many, he finally turned his flank towards me 
and died upon the spot. The terrific blow from 
the heavy 1,164-grain bullet simply blew him over 
and knocked him out at once. I subsequently 
found that it had crashed through the lower edge 
of the shoulder-blade, passed completely through 
the middle of the heart, and thence, taking an 
upward direction, had smashed its way through the 
further shoulder, which was splintered to atoms, 
and lodged under the thick hide of the forward 
portion of the flank. The cows jumped up, and 
without bestowing so much as a glance upon their 
fallen lord, whose ill-timed salacity had cost him 
so dearly, crashed off through the adjoining jungle 
and were at once lost to sight. 

It is, however, on the vast grass-lands that the 
Buffalo is seen to advantage ; there he is at home, 
and, with certain limitations, monarch of all he 
surveys. 

The day following the foregoing encounter, I left 
my camp at Pamula's at dawn in pursuit of a large 
herd of these animals, which had been reported the 
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previous evening by one of my wandering carriers. 
The night before, on returning with the meat of the 
buffalo, I suddenly came upon a very large water- 
buck bull, with extremely fine horns, feeding along 
the edge of a wide expanse of high stipa grass. He 
fell almost at once to a split bullet from the Lee- 
Metford, and his head and as much of the meat as 
we could carry went far to gladden the hearts of 
the non-combatants who awaited our return. The 
balance of the waterbuck was deposited as a bait 
for possible lions, so the following morning, on our 
way to cut the buffalo spoor, we visited the spot 
where it had been left. It was gone, of course, 
and a broad track along which it had been dragged 
led directly into the grass close by. Len<jo was of 
opinion that the lions, of which we could see plainly j 
there had been two, had already left the meat, and, 
as is their custom, gone off to water. I therefore 
suggested that we should go in and see if they had 
left any of the buck with a view to visiting it again 
later when they might have returned. About 20 
yards from the edge of the cover we came upon a 
few bones, and, close by, the " forms " of two large 
bodies where the lions had lain. The grass was 
just about shoulder high, and as we discussed the 
situation, lamenting the oversight of our not having 
pegged the remains down the previous night, two 
large lions jumped up from our very feet, and with 
sullen, snarling growls bounded off through the 
grass. I fired at their heads as they bobbed 
up from time to time, but without effect, so 
anathematising our precipitancy, we continued our 
journey. 
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We soon struck the spoor, and saw at once that 
the herd was a sufficiently numerous one ; it was 
equally evident that, as the glass revealed no sign 
of them in the northerly direction in which their 
footsteps led, or indeed any other, we were a long 
way behind them. After several hours' hard march- 
ing across the shadeless plain, I hoisted myself on 
Lena's shoulders for the twentieth time, and with 
the aid of my glass made out the buffaloes about 
3 miles off, and, apparently, stationary. The wind 
blew lightly but consistently, and necessitated 
our making a very considerable detour before we 
could be wholly certain of security from betrayal. 
I had been looking in vain for cover as we made it, 
the plain being to all appearance as bare as a table ; 
but to my intense relief, as we quartered behind 
them, our gaze fixed upon the game, we almost fell 
into one of those wide, dry, shallow channels which 
doubtless drain off the surface-water during the 
season of the heavy rains. The herd was still 
700 or 800 yards off, and had not taken the 
smallest notice of us, so we began to follow the 
providentially discovered depression, our minds 
continually harrowed by a haunting fear lest at 
the last moment it should either " pinch out," as 
they say in mining circles, or take us off in some 
futile direction diametrically opposite to that in 
which we wished to go. As I have said, at the 
time of finding this dry channel we were only about 
700 or 800 yards from the objects of our pursuit, 
but I hesitate to say how many hundreds of yards 
I feel sure we traversed in following the sinuosities 
of the cover. Another grievous element of doubt 
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and uncertainty lay in the gradually decreasing 
depth of the channel, for which reason we were 
on the point of abandoning it, when, turning a 
corner, we saw with a pseon of thanksgiving that 
it inclined away directly towards the rearmost 
group of the buffaloes, so, grimy but grateful, we 
crawled ever on. In a little while I calculated our 
position .as being about 140 yards from the most 
outlying band of the animals, which I estimated to 
be about 300 strong altogether, and this distance, 
by dint of careful manoeuvring, I succeeded in 
decreasing to about 120. I finally lay down at 
full length behind the cover afforded by a sparse 
but friendly sage-bush. It was fortunate that the 
herd was at a standstill, for both the hunters and 
I were by this time fairly dead beat, and several 
minutes passed before I wholly regained my breath 
and wiped the grimy, perspiration-mingled dust 
from my eyes. 

At length, reaching for the -500 express, 1 gently 
got out my glass and commenced to reconnoitre. 
It was an interesting sight. Many of the great 
animals were lying down, others stood about in 
small knots, and the whole herd looked like a weird 
assemblage of dusky cattle seen in a disordered 
dream. 

At first I could not make out a head that appeared 
worth the taking, but in a moment or two a slight 
change of position exposed a fair-sized bull stand- 
ing almost in rear of the herd, and which had been 
concealed behind one or two females. Cautiously 
raising myself to a sitting position, therefore, I 
took a careful sight upon his right shoulder and 
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fired. The bullet struck him with a loud thump, 
and he stumbled forward with a bellow of alarm, 
quickly pulling himself together, however, as he 
gained the shelter of the other animals. At the 
shot, three large cows which had been lying down 
in a hollow only about 40 yards from where I was 
sitting, and which I had .not even seen, jumped to 
their feet and came trotting towards me ; two of 
these then stopped and retreated, but the third, 
without the smallest provocation, charged down 
upon me with the utmost determination. It 
happened as quickly as a flash. There was not 
sufficient time either to load my discharged barrel 
or exchange the rifle for a heavier weapon, so 
I swung the '500 on to her broad chest, and, at 
a distance of about 15 yards only, fired straight 
for the centre of it. As I pressed the trigger she 
lowered her head and received the heavy bullet 
almost in the middle of her face. She was killed 
on the spot, of course, but so great was the impetus 
of her charge that she turned an almost complete 
somersault, and tumbled over so close that I could 
nearly have touched her. 

In the meantime the herd, which had been 
regarding these unwonted proceedings en phalanx 
with a gaping air of profound astonishment and 
disapproval, began to lumber heavily off, with a 
clattering of horns and thunder of hoofs faintly 
reminiscent of a cavalry regiment at the trot. The 
rearmost beast was so large that I felt convinced, 
without properly making out the horns, it must 
be a bull, and a large one. 1 seized the double 
•303 from Lenijo, and, as they retreated, gave 
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the brute both barrels high up on the flank to 
rake the lungs. 

The first object disclosed as the herd went away 
was the bull at which I fired first lying dead. I 
did not waste a moment with him, however, but 
rushed after the remainder, endeavouring to catch 
a glimpse, in the confusion of hoofs and horns, of 
the great beast I had last wounded. This, at the 
pace they were going, it was impossible to do, 
especially surrounded as they were by a dense cloud 
of dust which grew thicker and thicker every 
moment. Still following as rapidly as I could, and 
after some distance had been covered, the retreating 
herd being by this time so far away as to be almost 
out of sight, save for the cloud of dust that 
hovered over them, I made out with my glass a 
single animal following at a walking pace some 
little distance in the rear. This was, of course, my 
wounded one, so again increasing the pace, I closed 
up, just as the beast commenced to show symptoms 
of a desire to lie down. I then found to my 
disappointment that I had wounded a very large 
cow, whose abnormal size was, however, quite 
sufficient to excuse such a mistake, and, almost as 
I made the discovery, she stopped, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, lay down. Taking the *500 
express I walked boldly towards her, concluding 
that she was too far gone to make any hostile 
attempt ; in this, however, I reckoned without my 
host, for, whilst I was still 40 or 50 yards off, she 
jumped to her feet, and drawing back a step or two, 
her head held low, reculant pour mieux sauter as it 
were, she suddenly charged with indescribable fury. 
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Dropping on one knee I fired rather hurriedly for 
her chest, but made a mistake and failed to stop 
her. By this time she was almost upon me, but as 
she thundered up I managed to get in my second 
barrel and pierce the heart with a lucky snapshot 
delivered at a moment when, her head tossed high 
in the air, she was about to lower it for the final 
assault. She was a very large beast — quite the 
largest female I have ever seen. 

The cutting up of these three great animals 
and the removal of their heads and meat to the 
camp was not completed until the following day. 

I thus desire to place it on record conclusively, 
in spite of the many statements made to the 
contrary, that buffaloes will, in certain circum- 
stances, charge across considerable distances of 
open plain, even though, as in the case of the first 
cow, entirely unwounded and unmolested. 

Taking the African Antelopes in order of size, 
the largest, of course, is Livingstone's Eland (Oreas 
carina). These splendid creatures should, I consider, 
be strictly preserved in all parts of the African 
continent where European influence prevails. They 
are absolutely unrivalled among all the game beasts 
for the excellence and delicacy of their meat, 
which can be compared to nothing more correctly 
than to prime beef. They are exceedingly fat, 
even in the starvation season of winter, and grow 
to a very large size. A finely developed, full-grown 
bull shot by me in 1904 at Sinyachawe's measured 
over 5 ft. 7 in. to the top of the shoulder, and I 
believe this measurement may be often exceeded. 
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The Eland, although doubtless he drinks as much 
and as often as other animals when water happens 
to be at hand, can assuredly go for a long time 
without drinking. I have seen them in the midst 
of country which has been so dry that I have been 
compelled to carry water for several days. On the 
open forest plains of Cheringoma, in the Gorongoza 
district, and in the south of Chupanga, these 
animals may be found during the dry season in 
large herds. Both males and females carry horns, 
and both vary considerably in colour at different 
seasons of the year. In the winter, for example, 
the older animals, especially the bulls, assume quite 
a dark, bluish grey colour, which at that time is 
more or less characteristic of all the members of 
the herd. During the early spring, and throughout 
the rainy season, they split up into small groups, 
and become very sleek and fat. The whereabouts 
of Eland are often indicated by a small bird of 
whose species 1 am ignorant, but which is known 
among the natives of Cheringoma as the "maleze." 
This same bird accompanies the Rhinoceros, and is 
a great source of embarrassment to the hunter, as, 
from the moment his suspicions are thoroughly 
aroused, he flutters about ejaculating the most 
piercing cries, from which he does not desist until 
he has communicated his uneasiness to his bulky 
prot£g& In the case of the Eland, this officious 
interference on the part of the maleze is quite 
uncalled for ; exceeding wary by nature, it will be 
understood what a source of additional difficulty 
the bird I have mentioned becomes in endea- 
vouring to approach a herd of these animals. 
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In these districts the white stripe, believed by 
some to be an exclusive characteristic of Living- 
stone's Eland, is by no means uniformly exhibited ; 
in some animals it is curiously faint, though I do 
not remember having seen one in which all trace of 
this marking was absent. The singular brush of 
matted dark hair on the forehead possessed by the 
bulls is not so developed in this part of Africa as 
in the animals I have seen and shot in Nyasaland 
and in the district of Zambezia, neither, as it 
appears to me, are the horns so long or so massive. 

Turning from this king of the Tragelaphs, we 
come next in importance to the Sable Antelope 
(Hippotragus niger). This grand creature is found 
in many portions of the territory, and in Cherin- 
goma large herds may still be met with in the 
thinly forested foot-hills of the various mountain 
ranges. The males are very pronounced in colour, 
the older animals being coal-black on the back, 
going to snowy white beneath the belly. The Sable 
stands very high on the withers, sloping down 
considerably over the croup. The neck is long and 
powerful, and carries a shapely head, surmounted 
by a magnificent pair of thick but sharp-pointed, 
deeply annulated horns, which in the case of the male 
sweep back from 35 to 50 in. or more over the semi- 
circular curve. This head is assuredly one of the 
African hunter's grandest trophies, and continues 
the general colour-scheme of the body, being black, 
or brownish black, down the frontal bone to the 
nose, with a whitish splash extending from a little 
over each eye down to the mouth corners, and 
meeting under the chin and jaws. He carries a 
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very prominent black mane and a short tail with a 
black tuft. 

Fortunately so wide is this splendid creature's 
distribution, and such are the restrictions placed 
upon his pursuit within British territory, that it 
is unlikely he will ever become extinct. He is 
extremely savage when brought to bay, and should 
be approached with the utmost caution. One 
sweep of the powerful neck and horns would 
infallibly impale and instantly kill — a fact which 
was brought unpleasantly home to me by the first 
of these animals to fall to my rifle. Approaching 
him somewhat recklessly, believing him to be 
beyond the power of further movement, my 
feelings can perhaps be better imagined than 
described when he suddenly straightened out his 
front legs— his hindquarters were paralysed — 
and, bringing round his horns with a snort of 
indignation swept half of my loosely hanging 
khaki jacket away on the points of them. 

The females, which are somewhat smaller than 
the males both in size of body and length of horn, 
are coloured deep chestnut on the back and white 
beneath, imitating in this scheme of colour the 
bulls' general appearance and markings. 

A prettier sight than a large herd of Sable 
Antelope can scarcely be imagined. On one 
occasion whilst hunting in British Central Africa 
some years ago, I made out a large number of 
these animals one day, scattered and feeding 
tranquilly in thin forest, and after a long crawl 
under cover of a vast fallen baobab tree, I reached 
a point within about 100 yards of the nearest. 
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So fascinated was I by their beauty that, to my 
carriers' consternation, I was some time in making 
up my mind to fire at all, wishing regretfully that 
I could have exchanged my rifle for a camera. 
Finally, however, espying a good bull, I fired for 
the point of the shoulder. He reared up, rushed 
wildly forward a short distance, and fell. At 
the shot the scattered herd drew together, and, 
wholly ignorant of the direction from which the 
unknown danger impended, they swept at a 
bounding gallop directly towards me. I was 
unwilling to fire again, and as they halved the 
distance between us, I stood upon my feet in full 
view of them watching them stream off to the 
right and disappear into the forest, a bewilderingly 
beautiful vision of dusky bodies and twinkling 
legs. It was a splendid sight, and one which 
could perhaps only have been afforded by the 
aristocratic Sable. 

Although I have been informed of the occurrence 
of this animal's near relative, the Roan Antelope 
(Hippotragus equinus), in Gorongoza and else- 
where, I have never succeeded in obtaining a 
specimen, in seeing him myself, or of meeting 
with any person who was able to give me precise 
information on the subject. 

Compared with the Sable, which in many 
respects he closely resembles, this animal may be 
looked upon as the plain member of the family. 
He is somewhat larger ; his colouring being paler 
is less striking, and his horns fere shorter, stumpier, 
and in no way so impressive or so worthy of 
prominence in a collection. According to some 
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writers, these two great equine antelopes are rarely 
found in the same surroundings, and if this be 
an invariable rule, the Roan's local scarcity is thus 
explained. Mr. Kirby in one of his books men- 
tions having shot one in Gorongoza, but, if no 
mistake was made in the animal's identity, this 
is the only one, I venture to say, that has been 
brought to bag by any known hunter. 

The Blue Wildebeeste or Brindled Gnu (Con- 
nochcetes taurinus) is still to be found on the 
Pungwe, Madingue-dingue and Urema flats in 
large herds. I speak without authority, but 
believe myself to be correct in saying that this 
animal is the only representative of his family 
to be found in these districts. 

How this extraordinary creature ever came to 
be classed as an antelope is a profound mystery 
to many. He suggests some aberrant form of 
bovine, or, as has been also suggested, some 
development of a far distant type of Hartebeeste. 
His heavy forequarters, thick mane, and frontal 
covering of black hair would seem to favour the 
former hypothesis, but that this latter peculiarity 
has but little value in determining his origin 
or development is sufficiently evidenced by the 
variation which occurs in the Nyasaland species 
(C. t. johnstoni), in which the exuberant hirsute 
head-covering of the Brindled variety is almost 
if not wholly absent. 

The Blue Wildebeeste is an extremely gregarious 
beast, and may often be seen associating, apparently 
on equal terms, with zebras and waterbuck. They 
are extraordinarily inquisitive, and I have known 
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them on the Urema flats, whilst on their way 
to the river to drink, to pass close to my tent, 
which they have deliberately approached and 
inspected within 70 or 80 yards, when, probably 
getting a puff of wind from our direction, they 
have wheeled round and stampeded precipitately. 
They are quite prepared to charge if wounded and 
incautiously approached. I never heard of any 
case of serious injury resulting from their having 
done so, it is true, but, in spite of this, I should 
always be inclined to observe considerable caution 
in approaching these animals. 

Their heads, unless the skins be preserved, are 
not in any sense ornamental. Slightly broader 
across the muzzle than the ordinary Hartebeeste, 
they have the same grim, coffin-shaped head, which 
the plain uninteresting horns, innocent of the 
slightest annulation, do little to redeem from 
utter gruesomeness. 

Wildebeeste frequent open plains alternating 
with sparse forest, into which they usually retire 
during the heat of the day. They are not often 
found at a great distance from water, and, given 
average stalking facilities, are easily approached 
and killed without much difficulty. Like the 
Hartebeeste, to which they are said to be dis- 
tantly allied, both sexes carry horns. In defence 
of their young the females at times display the 
most reckless courage, but doubtless large numbers 
of the curious, long-legged, brown little creatures 
must fall victims to lions, leopards, hyenas, and 
other night prowlers which are always lying in 
wait for them. 

13 
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/ At no point of Africa north of the Zambezi, 
I believe, is the Blue Wildebeeste found. In the 
Quelimane district, in the Mozambique district to 
the north, and in the adjoining Protectorate of 
British Central Africa he is replaced by the 
Nyasaland Gnu already referred to, and so called 
from the first specimen having been secured in 
that country in 1895 by my old friend Mr. H. C. 
Macdonald, one of the most painstaking and 
successful hunters who have ever been connected 
with the Government service of that rising colony. 
I have always regretted, in common with others 
of Mr. Macdonald's many friends, that the impor- 
tant discovery which he made on that occasion 
was not more unmistakably associated with his 
name. 

In British East Africa, and doubtless in other 
neighbouring districts, we find the curious White- 
bearded variety of Wildebeeste (C. albojubatus) 
which I believe exhausts the known species of 
this unprepossessing type of so-called antelope. 

Of all the Tragelaphs, however, or, indeed, of all 
African game beasts, there can be no doubt that 
for beauty of form, colouring, and grace of outline 
none can compare with the captivating Kudu. He 
is elegance and delicacy personified, and his majestic 
spiral horns, which in some cases reach to between 
60 and 70 in. round the curves, are, and must 
always remain, among the African hunter's most 
prized and admired trophies. 

Unfortunately there are very few of these animals 
in this territory ; they are, moreover, extremely shy, 
and for this reason, although in certain parts of 
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Cheringoma they are occasionally found, but few 
are brought to bag in any given season. 

The Kudu is a large animal of perhaps similar 
actual bulk to the Sable, but much more elegantly 
proportioned. His soft grey colouring and curious 
white stripes are wholly unlike those of any other 
beast to the south of the Zambezi, although the 
Situtunga ( Tragelaphas spekei) of the Mweru and 
Bangweolo marshes, and the Inyala ( T. angasi) 
belong to the same family. The latter has been 
reported in this territory from the neighbourhood 
of the Sabi River, but I have not as yet seen 
any undoubted specimens of this rare animal. 

The local Hartebeeste {Bubalis lichtcnsteini) is 
the same as that found all over Central and South 
Central Africa. He is a wretched creature, and 
associated, I venture to say, in every hunter's 
memory with the use of more forcible language 
than any animal^I know. He seems sometimes to 
bear a charmed life, and shot after shot is fired at 
him without much in the way of result, due often 
to his pale rufous tint, which has a way of harmon- 
ising with his surroundings and proving most 
deceptive in estimating distance. Even when hard 
hit he will often lead the unhappy hunter long 
distances before consenting to be finally bagged, 
whilst with exasperating rhythmic motion he 
bounds along, apparently raising all four feet from 
the ground at once, and glances back with an air of 
awed, deprecating astonishment which sits well 
upon his long, narrow face. Some of the bulls 
reach considerable size ; I have myself shot speci- 
mens measuring over 50 in. at the shoulder, whilst 
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a friend of mine secured one no less than 54 in. at 
the same point. This, however, I regard as having 
been an exceptionally large animal. 

On certain of the flats near the Pimgwe River, 
the Hartebeeste is found in the company of his 
distant relative the Tsessebe (Damaliscus lunatics), 
which I have sometimes seen in moderate numbers 
within a few miles of Beira. 

The Waterbuck {Cobus ellipsiprymnus) is to be 
found at almost all points in the plains and low- 
lying forests, and is the only representative of his 
natural order to be found within these districts. 
On the Urema flats of Cheringoma, as on the great 
plains to the east of that mountain, they may be 
found in herds of from fifteen to a hundred ; but 
in almost any neighbourhood slightly out of the 
beaten tracks or the main roads running from one 
trading or administrative centre to another, one may 
see them with almost fatiguing recurrence. Like 
the Kudu and all Cervicaprines, the female carries 
no horns, whilst those of the male are extremely 
handsome, and sometimes attain to a length of from 
28 to 30 in. North of the Zambezi the Lechwe 
(C. lechwe) and the Puku (C. vardoni) are not 
uncommon in certain districts, but, so far as I am 
aware, these latter do not exist to the south of the 
great river. 

Waterbuck have a most commanding appearance, 
which reminds one forcibly of the Scottish stag, and 
are further remarkable for the great length and 
abundance of their shaggy grey coats ; for the rest, 
however, they are stupid creatures, extremely 
inquisitive, and easy to approach, whilst their flesh 
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is so coarse and tough as to be almost useless to 
anybody but an omnivorous native. 

We have only one Zebra, so far as I have had 
opportunities of examining their skins, but I should 
hesitate to identify him unreservedly with the 
Equus burchelli described by many hunters. The 
Zebra of these districts is identical, so far as I can 
judge, with that of British Central Africa, and the 
interior of the districts of Quelimane and Mozam- 
bique — that is to say, instead of his appearance 
coinciding with the jE7. burchelli so far as regards 
his striping, which, in the case of the latter, does 
not appear either on the tail or legs, or, if so, but 
faintly, the only Zebra I have seen, a class of 
animal which is very numerous throughout the 
low-lying portions of this territory, is striped con- 
tinuously down to the pasterns, as also from the 
root to the tuft at the end of his tail. I believe 
the clever drawing in Sir H. H. Johnston's book 
upon British Central Africa illustrating the beau- 
tiful animal which he very happily suggests 
should be named E. tigrinus, "the striped horse 
par excellence" illustrates also a zebra identical, or 
very nearly identical, with the species so numer- 
ously found on the plains of this part of Africa. 

Much has been written regarding the utilisation 
of this interesting creature for transport and other 
purposes, but although Zebras have been successfully 
broken in in German East Africa, and possibly in 
other places, to some considerable extent, they 
cannot, I learn, in their present form at any rate, 
be looked upon as an entire success. 

Of the many Cervicaprine types which inhabit 
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these districts, the Reedbuck {Cervicapra arundi- 
num) is a very beautiful and very widely distributed 
representative. Undoubtedly a branch of the great 
Cobus family, like the Waterbuck and others of 
that wide natural division, he is a great lover of 
water, and may always be found upon, or in the 
neighbourhood of, open plains. Near the sea he is 
specially numerous, his clean-cut spoor being often 
visible upon the sands at low tide. The flesh of 
the Reedbuck is excellent, and a full-grown male 
probably weighs rather more than an English roe 
deer. 

In the thickly forested plains of the interior, and, 
indeed, sometimes in thick jungle, the beautiful, 
graceful Impala (JEpiceros melampus) is found in 
large herds, their bright, chestnut, sleek bodies 
showing up very clearly against a background of 
jungle greenery. They, too, are excellent eating, 
as is also their less gregarious neighbour, the Bush- 
buck ( Tragelaphus scriptus), another beautiful 
antelope found all over the interior of the territory. 
This latter is identical with his namesakes of both 
South and Central Africa. The older males 
assume quite a pronounced grey hue, spotted and 
striped with white on the hinder parts, whilst the 
weaker sex display coats of a light chestnut colour. 
Despite his insignificant size, the male can be 
extremely vicious upon provocation, and fatal 
accidents have been recorded, resulting from care- 
lessly approaching a wounded or trapped animal. 

We finally pass to the smaller antelopes— 
the Bovidse of the territory. These consist 
of the Duyker, Klipspringer, and Oribi. Of 
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these the former is represented almost, if not 
entirely, by the Red variety (Cephalopfms natalensis) 
which is often met with in the dry forest country. 
I have seen skins of the Grey Duyker (C. grimmi), 
but have never seen one of these animals in this 
part of Africa. That interesting form, the Klip- 
springer (Oreatragus saltatur) is found throughout 
the mountainous regions. Like the Oribi (Oribia 
scoparia), he is very numerous, as is also the 
common Steynbuck (Rhaphiceros campestris). 

For the convenience of such of my readers as 
may contemplate hunting in this part of Africa, 
I have appended a list of the game beasts which 
may be found here, with their native names both in 
the Chi-sena and the Chi-shangan dialects. 



List of the Principal Wild Animals found within the 
Territory of Manica and Sofala, with Native 
Equivalents in the Chi-sena and Chi-shangan 
Dialects 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X 



English 



Chi-sena 



Chi-shangan 



Elephant 

Hippopotamus 

Rhinoceros 

Buffalo 

Lion 

Leopard 

Hyena 

Wart-hog 

Bush Pig 



Nzoo 
Mvu 
Pwete 
Nyati 



Chipembere 
Nyati 

Mphondoro 

Khamba 

Bongo 

Dawana 

Nguluwe 

Duwa 



Njou 
Mvu 



Nkalamu 
Nyalugwe 



Thika 
Njiri 



Zebra 
Eland 



Nkhumba 

Mbizi 

Nthuka 



Mphofu 
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English 
Sable Antelope 
Kudu 

Hartebeeste 
Brindled Gnu 
Waterbuck 
Reedbuck 
Bushbuck 
Impala 
Oribi } 
Duyker V 
KlipspringerJ 



Chi-sena 
Mpala-pala 
Ngoma 
Ngondonga 
Nyumbu 
Piva 
Nsengo 
Mbawala 
Nswala 

Lunzwa 



Chi-shangan 

Mpala-pala 

Ngoma 

Chitakatila 

Hombole 

Piva 

Zawi 

Shoma 

Nswala 

Mphembwe 



CHAPTER XI 



GUNS — AMMUNITION — CAMP EQUIPMENT AND 
NECESSARIES — PROVISIONS, ETC. 

As so few works of this class give any practical 
hints upon what is, to my mind, the most import- 
ant factor in the success of a hunting expedition — 
namely, the selection of a serviceable general camp 
outfit — I have resolved to say a few words on this 
essential matter. Upon this, to a very considerable 
extent, the undertaking depends for its success, or 
for that only partial success which is so nearly akin 
to failure. 

The question of the right guns and ammunition 
is one upon which whole books might be written, 
but I have never been able to understand why it is 
that so much difficulty is experienced by sportsmen 
in arriving at a decision, especially in regard to the 
former. 

In the days of men like the great Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, or even of that prince of big 
game hunters the late Sir Samuel Baker, the 
selection of a battery was a matter for the exercise 
of great care and pains ; we read of the latter 
gravely advocating the inclusion of a rifle with a 
single barrel 36 in. in length, weighing 22 lb., and 
accurately sighted to 400 yards. This piece of 
ordnance, it was suggested, should throw a half- 
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pound shell with a bursting charge of half an 
ounce of fine grain powder propelled by a charge 
of 16 drachms. This weapon, it was explained, 
could be used either from the shoulder or upon a 
pivot-rest, and it is quaintly added that although 
the late Sir Samuel invariably succeeded in instantly 
killing every beast he fired at with this rifle, he 
could not regard it as a pleasant companion by 
reason of its appreciable recoil. 

It is only within the last twelve or fifteen years 
that high-velocity rifles and the use of cordite have 
come into general use, but in that time they have 
again revolutionised big game hunting, marking an 
epoch in its history almost as important as that 
created by the introduction of the breech-loader, 
and such has been the progress made, and so high 
is the degree of perfection reached, that the modern 
hunter with a battery of not more than three 
weapons may consider himself sufficiently well 
armed to encounter with comparative safety the 
most dangerous members of the great game 
families. 

For some years past I have used simply a double 
•303 hammerless, made by Messrs. Holland & 
Holland, and a double *500 express, these backed 
by a 10-bore Paradox ; but I have recently substi- 
tuted a double 8-bore rifle for the latter, throwing 
a bullet of 1,164 grains propelled by 10 drachms of 
black powder. I am well aware that my adherence 
to this comparatively old-fashioned weapon may 
perhaps lay me open to a good deal of criticism, 
but only those who have witnessed or been the 
object of a determined charge from a furious beast 
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can realise the sense of security which the posses- 
sion in reserve of a powerful rifle produces. 

Then, again, the question of the choice of a rifle 
must always depend upon the personal strength of 
the individual who proposes to wield it. Clearly a 
heavy 8-bore rifle, weighing close upon 19 lb., 
would be useless in the hands of a small man 
possessing physical strength below the average. 
For such an individual, therefore, there is an 
endless variety of serviceable high-velocity weapons, 
ranging from the inexpensive '256 Mannlicher or 
•303 Martini-Metford carbine, to the powerful 
double '577 cordite rifle, with its terrific penetration 
and tremendous impact. 

There is great diversity of opinion among sports- 
men as to the superiority of the magazine rifle 
as compared with the double-barrelled weapon, but 
personally I do not see how there can be the 
smallest comparison between them. To my mind, 
the hunter armed with a double rifle is assuredly 
the better armed of the two. He has two shots 
which he can deliver as quickly or with as great an 
interval between them as may be necessary, and, 
be it noted, without removing the rifle from his 
shoulder, or for an instant losing his alignment. 
There is no undue hurry or excitement, as in the 
case of the magazine w r eapon, where it becomes 
necessary after each shot to lower the weapon, 
extract the empty shell with an objectionable 
clatter, and then once more, shaken by the exertion 
of doing so and the uncertainty as to whether the 
complicated mechanism will jam or otherwise fail, 
bring the rifle up again and seek to straighten out 
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one's aim anew. Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that the consciousness of a magazine full of cart- 
ridges to draw upon in many cases induces in 
the beginner a carelessness and wastefulness which 
may have a permanent effect upon his shooting. 

I have, as I have stated, used for many years a 
double '303, the gift of an old and valued friend, 
using cartridges provided with different kinds of 
bullets for the different classes of game. In the 
course of the last seven years I have killed with 
this model of precision and workmanship almost 
every animal that roams East and South-east 
Africa, from the elephant downwards. I have 
never known it fail me, and, until recently, never 
coveted any other weapon. In this world, how- 
ever, our necessities are created for us, and we are 
unconscious of them until they are thrust, as it 
were, under our noses. I now realise that the 
perfect essential battery for the big game of Africa 
would consist of a double '450 cordite rifle and a 
double 8-bore. My arrival at this conclusion 
resulted from witnessing recently the effect of the 
former upon beasts of thin skin and great vitality. 
Upon these it must be confessed the *303, even 
with the most suitable bullet, is not all that could 
be desired. It does not administer sufficient shock, 
and the bullet is too light to produce that smashing 
blow, upon such beasts as buffaloes, eland, and 
others, necessary to knock them completely out at 
once, and disconcert them to the extent of depriving 
them of all further power of escape. This I 
believe the '450 to be capable of, and though it is, 
for reasons easily comprehensible, an unsuitable 
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instrument for hunting the smaller species of ante- 
lopes, there are few hunters who come to pursue 
their favourite pastime in Africa who would not 
provide themselves in addition with a rifle more 
adapted to this class of sport. For all ordinary 
purposes of this description a light single *380 rifle 
would be sufficiently powerful, and would give the 
cleanest and best results. 

With all its perfection, however; with all its 
ideally low trajectory, admirable precision, and 
immense stopping power, no hunter in his senses 
should place his blind trust in such a weapon 
as even the # 450 cordite rifle to extricate him from 
the thousand and one dangers by which he is liable 
from day to day to be confronted in Africa. It is 
a practically established axiom amongst followers ot 
great game that every man who persists in hunting 
wild animals of a dangerous character must 
sooner or later meet his death from them ; 
and while the fulfilment of this sinister pre- 
diction has become comparatively rare, by reason 
of the immense strides which the craft of the 
gunsmith has made in recent years, the pursuit of 
great game, with all its fascination, will probably 
always be attended by certain risks, which it is the 
duty of the hunter to do his utmost to minimise. 
I, therefore, unhesitatingly advocate, in addition to 
the most perfected type of modern high-velocity 
weapon which we are ever likely to see, the inclu- 
sion of a sound, heavy rifle intended for use at close 
range, the shock of whose bullet, even if it should 
not instantly kill, will assuredly be sufficiently 
great to disable or turn a charging beast. For 
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those, therefore, who do not possess the strength 
to use a heavy 8-bore, which I look upon as the 
ideal weapon par excellence for this purpose, 
I would suggest the adoption of a 10 or even 
12-bore Paradox, throwing a If oz. bullet driven by 
a charge of 5 drachms of black powder. This, in 
capable hands, should be sufficiently powerful to 
produce the desired stopping effect. 

A shot-gun is always necessary, for few persons 
understand the welcome change imported into one's 
diet by a delicate guinea fowl or a ragout of part- 
ridges better than he who has subsisted over a period 
of days on dry buck-meat or tinned provisions. A 
sound, strongly built, double 12-bore should, there- 
fore, always form part of the battery. For some 
years past I have used a plainly constructed weapon 
of this description built by Bonehill, of Birmingham ; 
it is not an ejector, neither does it possess the doubt- 
ful advantage, for rough African shooting, of a single 
trigger. It is a plain, powerful, hard-driving gun, 
fully choke-bored in both barrels, and I never desire 
to use any other either for English or African bird 
shooting. 

I have heard many persons scoff at the idea of 
including a revolver on a hunting expedition with 
the general arsenal carried, but it is much more 
easily and quietly grasped than a gun when one 
awakes at night, as I have, to see the dim form 
of something outside staring in at the open tent 
door with two large and luminous eyes. Since 
that occasion I have always at hand, when I sleep, 
a heavy cavalry revolver of the old regulation 
Webly pattern in general use among officers some 
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few years ago, and this I have on various occasions 
found of use in driving off hyenas and lions which 
have alarmed the camp at night. 

A word concerning ammunition. This should 
always be freshly loaded as short a time as possible 
before the commencement of the hunt. The embar- 
rassing tendency which cordite has to increase in 
force by exposure to heat, and, consequently, to 
impair the accuracy of the rifle, has frequently 
been the cause of great disappointment; for this 
reason cartridges should invariably be brought 
freshly from home, and on no consideration pur- 
chased from dealers in Africa. Even when carefully 
and freshly loaded, cordite cartridges require con- 
siderable care in handling. It has been noticed by 
myself and others that the practice of carrying 
cartridges in a belt on the march from one place to 
another when they are not likely to be required 
is distinctly harmful to their accuracy. On these 
occasions the heat of the sun has a great effect upon 
them ; they should, therefore, not be removed from 
the ammunition cases until required, sufficient for 
any probable eventuality on the line of march can 
easily be carried in a pocket or haversack. 

For use with my double *303 I habitually provide 
myself with cartridges containing three or four 
different kinds of bullets — thus, nickel-covered 
solids for elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, etc., 
split nickel-covered bullets for large antelopes, and 
hollow-pointed or " lead-nosed " for lions, soft- 
skinned animals, and small buck. 

It should lastly be borne in mind that the most 
suitable firm from whom to procure ammunition 
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is the one by whom the weapon it is intended for 
was built. 

Carriers are supplied by the commandants of the 
various districts, and cost about 15s. per man per 
month. This, however, does not include their 
maintenance, for which their employer is respon- 
sible in addition. The latter item of expenditure 
is a very small one, sufficient maize or millet meal 
(ufa) for thirty men being, as a rule, procurable in 
the villages for about Is. This expenditure ceases 
from the moment the game region is entered, the 
surplus meat being carefully dried and sent into 
the native settlements to exchange for ufa, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruit. The carriers are thus wholly 
maintained by the guns after the first few days. 

Good native hunters and quite accomplished 
native cooks are procurable locally at very moderate 
rates of monthly wage. 

In the Appendix to this chapter will be found an 
estimate of the expenses of an individual forming a 
member of an expedition consisting of two persons 
on a hunt lasting over a period of two months from 
the date of arrival to that of departure. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that in this part 
of Africa the whole of the necessaries and camp 
impedimenta are carried upon the heads of native 
porters. These men, though strong, and, if pro- 
perly treated, willing, should never be required to 
carry loads of over 50 lb., or at the outside 55 lb., 
each ; it follows, therefore, that the most trouble- 
some items of the whole equipment must be the 
tents. The most comfortable and suitable mov- 
able abode for African hunting is, without question, 
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the 8 ft. by 10 ft. thin, green, rot-proof tent made 
by Messrs. Edgington, of London Bridge. These 
are large enough for two men, and no expedition, 
to be successful, should ever consist of more. In 
making a selection, care should be taken to choose 
one constructed of what is known as the thin 
material ; these are very much lighter than those 
of ordinary green canvas. The tent should be 
fitted with a fly, which in a permanent camp 
can be carried out from the doorway forward, to 
form a cool and comfortable additional covered-in 
space for meals, gun-cleaning, and rest. By dint 
of careful packing and arrangement, and by sepa- 
rating the body of the tent, which of course weighs 
heaviest, from the fly, poles, pegs, and mallets, it 
will be found, if proper directions have been given 
to the maker, that the whole may be so disposed 
as to form two loads of reasonable weight. 

Let the hunter eschew the many specious forms 
of deceptive camp-beds glibly offered to him by 
persuasive salesmen. They are for the most part 
useless, and are almost certain to come to grief. 
One of the best of all, though it may not be the 
lightest, is the ordinary form of folding, canvas- 
topped contrivance in which the transverse legs 
fold into the body, and the whole, doubling into 
three, closes up into small compass and may be 
made into one load with the chair, table, bath, 
and other small articles of camp gear. I have 
recently seen, however, a system of travelling furni- 
ture w r hich is called, if I remember rightly, the 
" X Compactum." This, consisting of a bedstead, 
chair, table, and washstand, is purchased en suite, 
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the whole packing into a very neat, light load. It 
has always struck me that the articles appear to 
be lightly constructed for the rough treatment to 
which camp equipment is usually exposed ; but if 
it should be selected, the purchaser should see that 
the small notches in the tables, into which the 
supports fit, are sheathed with thin brass or copper 
plates, otherwise they will quickly enlarge until the 
table becomes useless. 

For my own part, I confess that the only chair 
I ever take is an ordinary five-shilling canvas deck 
chair. This, for comfort and lightness, cannot be 
equalled ; its only drawback, and one which it shares 
with every camp chair which I have seen, being that 
one cannot conveniently use it for meals. This is, 
however, a matter of small moment, since a pro- 
vision case makes an excellent seat for the table, 
the use of the more comfortable resting-place being 
resumed directly the meal is concluded. 

Camp baths should always be made of imper- 
meable canvas, and not of rubber, which rapidly 
deteriorates and becomes useless from the heat of 
the sun. A very excellent bath now in my posses- 
sion, and, I think, of continental manufacture, 
hangs from a hollow metal rim supported by three 
equidistant folding legs about a foot in height. 
This enables the occupant to change his position 
and raise himself on the edge without pressing it 
down and letting out the water. 

Several large and small canvas water-bags should 
be taken, the larger holding about 2 gallons, closing 
at the top with an attached circular canvas cover, 
and be fitted with a small tap so that the liquid 
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may be drawn off without disturbing the bag, 
which keeps wonderfully cool if hung in the 
breeze from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 
The small bags should hold about 3 pints, and 
be provided with a turned wood circular mouth- 
piece of a size to admit of an ordinary champagne 
cork. 

The camp should be lighted at night by candle- 
lamps, burning sperm or composite (never wax) 
candles. Of these lamps, two should be folding 
tin lanterns with talc slides, and two should be 
of the kind known as the " Punkah " candle-lamp, 
fitted with the ordinary contrivance for rendering 
it wind-proof. 

If the expedition should hunt during the winter 
months (May to October) in this territory, fairly 
heavy bed-clothing must be provided for the bitterly 
cold nights of that time of the year. A cork 
mattress is very light and useful, and this, added 
to three double grey Witney blankets, is sufficient 
for the coldest weather. Let no consideration pre- 
vent the inclusion of a comfortable feather pillow 
and two or three fine linen pillow-cases. No idea 
can be formed of the comfort which the possession 
of such a pillow is to one in cases of slight fever, 
sun-headache, and other minor ailments. 

The mosquito-curtain, of which two should be 
carried, should be of the finest muslin, be cut to 
the size of the bed, be sewn all round, and so pro- 
portioned that fully 4 in. of the foot actually lie 
upon the ground when it is in position. A piping, 
somewhat thinner than an ordinary pencil, should 
be carried round the bottom, and this should be 
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filled with No. 6 shot. The old-fashioned, in- 
capable folding curtain should be carefully avoided ; 
there must be no possible means of ingress, or the 
mosquito will assuredly find it. 

Waterproof ground-sheets make a comfortable 
and healthy covering for the tent floor, whilst 
useful hooks, mounted on leather straps, are obtain- 
able for attaching to the tent-poles, and these 
serve for hanging up clothes, which are thus kept 
free from ants, centipedes, and other disagreeable 
forms of life. 

I now turn to a very important matter — namely, 
the question of the selection of suitable clothing. 
It is really extraordinary what an amount of 
discomfort and misery many men expose them- 
selves to in Africa through not ascertaining before 
leaving home the kind of outfit best adapted to 
the African jungle. It must be remembered that 
in this part of Africa during almost the whole of 
the statutory hunting season (May 1 to Decem- 
ber 1) provision must be made, especially in the 
more elevated regions, for warm days and bitterly 
cold nights, misty mornings, and an invariable 
accompaniment of chill, drenching dews. It will 
thus be seen that at sunset the light khaki shooting 
suit of the daytime must be laid aside, and a 
warmer garb assumed, just as, a few hours later, 
a thick European ulster will be found none too 
heavy to withstand the rapidly increasing cold. 

Commencing with the head-dress, I will at 
once boldly condemn for all time the insincere 
and fraudulent helmet in each and every of its 
thousand and one forms. For walking quietly 
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along a well-made street or road, a helmet is a 
smart, indeed an ideal, head-covering ; it shades 
the eyes and the temples, and the long projecting 
back part, you are assured by the bland and fluent 
salesman, protects the spine, which, he correctly 
reminds you, is a particularly weak spot. This is 
all perfectly true, so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. Have you any idea what happens 
when, wearing a stiff, uncomfortable helmet, you 
go tearing through thorny jungle, high cane reeds, 
or thick papyrus ? When, hot on the spoor of 
some noble beast, you are creeping on hands and 
knees through thick undergrowth profusely orna- 
mented with the trailing runners of the thorny 
smilax ? When, through an opening between two 
trees, you get a chance of a snap-shot at some 
animal upon which your heart has been set for 
months ? I will tell you. In the first instance 
your helmet is knocked off' regularly from two 
to six times in every 50 yards. If you have a 
chin-strap it will settle round your gullet as the 
dreadful mushroom is carried back over the nape 
of your neck, and you will either have to put 
everything down and extricate yourself (a sad waste 
of time if an infuriated buffalo is hot upon your 
track), or be finally hung up somewhat in the 
fashion of a latter-day Absalom with sporting 
proclivities. In the second instance, a branch will 
at once tip the hard abomination over your nose, 
or knock it to right, left, or backwards ; whilst in 
the third, as you throw up your rifle, your coat 
or shirt at the back will tip the accursed helmet 
over your eyes, and when, with a savage wish that 
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you could have a quiet five minutes with the 
maker, you manoeuvre it back again, your chance 
has gone, perhaps never to recur. 

Beyond doubt the ideal hunting headgear is the 
comfortable, soft, double terai. This consists of 
two hats in one, or laid one on top of the other, 
and secured through the centre of the crown by a 
notched ventilating button. The terai is made of 
soft, grey felt, and the brim can be bent in any 
shape to secure additional shade. It stays upon 
the head in all conditions, being too soft and 
pliable to be knocked off, and though in appearance 
not particularly smart or elegant, it makes up a 
hundredfold in comfort what it lacks in outward 
effect. In addition to a terai, one or two ordinary 
deer-stalkers are useful for evening wear. 

With regard to a hunting costume, I have long 
learned to discard anything in the shape of a coat 
or jacket ; it is quite unnecessary, and really rather 
cumbersome than otherwise. The most satisfactory 
garment to take its place is, in my experience, a 
tennis shirt made of very fine khaki of as neutral a 
shade as can be selected. This is worn over a thin 
cotton, or wool and silk, under-shirt, and can be 
made either with or without a collar. A large 
roomy pocket with a buttoning flap should be 
placed upon each side of the breast, and, beneath 
these, holders for cartridges can be sewn on. 
Down the centre of the back a pleat of four or 
five thicknesses of the material should be made, 
at least 3 in. wide, as a protection to the spine, 
and, as soon as the wearer's arms are hardened to 
the rays of the sun, he should get his scissors out 
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of the housewife and cut off the sleeves 1 in. 
above the elbow. 

Walking breeches buttoning at the knee, sup- 
ported by a light cartridge belt, and made of the 
same material as the shirt, should be worn, and 
instead of putties, which I regard as unsatisfactory, 
thick, dark grey, canvas gaiters made to button 
down the sides. 

Such absurdities as knee-boots have already died, 
as richly they deserved it, a natural death ; pliable, 
well-fitting ankle boots with good substantial soles 
are to be recommended, and for socks, nothing can 
possibly equal those of soft, grey, natural wool, 
which are absorbent, and not liable to chafe the 
wearer if worn with suspenders, of which several 
pairs should be taken. 

For evening wear, a comfortable suit of fairly 
thick, ordinary flannels is to be recommended. A 
few tennis shirts should also form part of the hold- 
all's contents, as also a sweater ; a light pair of 
ankle boots being provided for wear in camp, shoes 
or slippers not being so suitable for this purpose, 
as they fail to protect the instep and ankle from 
the attacks of mosquitoes, which bite with ease 
through the thickest sock. 

Let nothing induce the intending African hunter 
to purchase flannel underclothing. It is useless for 
Africa — nay, it is worse. Saturated with perspira- 
tion as it becomes daily, it rapidly shrinks, until it 
has to be cast aside ; in addition to this, as other 
writers have pointed out, its abominable smell 
when once moistened is truly awful. The most 
ideal form of under-shirt is an unshrinkable com- 
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bination of wool and silk, and next in order of 
excellence comes ordinary cotton. Silk alone is 
not to be recommended on account of its imper- 
fect powers of absorption; due to this its use is 
more than likely to result in those chills which 
are so harmful in a country where almost every 
serious illness is directly or indirectly traceable to 
them. 

As I have previously remarked, an ulster is a 
most comforting addition to the wardrobe, which 
should be carried in one good-sized, waterproof, 
canvas hold-all. 

I am now going to say a few words about the 
table, and the manner in which it is not only 
desirable, but positively expedient, that the meals 
should be served. 

In this regard I would at once counsel the 
careful avoidance of anything approaching that 
method of existence called "roughing it." No 
pains should be spared to ensure that one's table 
in the jungle be at all times as dainty and as well 
ordered as one's table in the town. I would have 
a spotless tablecloth and serviettes, crockery instead 
of enamel- ware, and glass instead of iron cups. To 
secure this is not difficult, and it is well worth the 
little extra trouble incurred. 

There comes a time to every dweller in the wilds 
when, from any one of a variety of causes, the 
wings of the malaria fiend "hover desperately near. 
He returns at mid-day from the morning shoot 
weighed down by a feeling of profound depression. 
Without being able to detect any overt symptom, 
he feels sure he is going to be ill. He can scarcely 
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summon up energy to get into his warm bath, and 
his head throbs unpleasantly rather than painfully. 
This is the critical moment. If the cook should 
now send him some greasy soup, in which several 
drowned feathers are floating, served up in a hot 
enamel- ware plate which burns the fingers as they 
receive it ; if this be placed upon a dirty, stained, 
green canvas table, with a little white mound of 
last night's candle grease still reposing upon it, the 
sufferer will at once experience a feeling akin to 
nausea, will refuse to look at it, will go and seek 
repose in a heated tent, and the clutches of the 
fever demon will fasten upon him. If, on the 
other hand, he be greeted on arrival in camp by 
a tidy servant bearing a crystal-clear tumbler of 
some invigorating beverage, sees set lip in some 
shady corner a snowy table, all aglitter with clean 
glass and silver, and has there placed before him 
some little tempting dish which looks inviting 
enough to eat, he will promptly eat it, and be 
saved. 

I have always advocated, and I always shall, the 
observance in the jungle of those little amenities 
and decencies without which life would be but a 
poor thing after all, and I feel sure that there 
would be less sickness among all classes of persons 
in Africa if they would take more pains to avoid 
falling into that unnecessary condition of regrettable 
apathy regarding the important question of what 
to eat and how to eat it. 

As I have already stated, the load for each native 
carrier should not, as a rule, exceed 50 to 55 lb. 
The chief consideration in arranging the loads, 
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therefore, should be to waste as little as possible 
of this weight in the provision ease or other receptacle 
in which the various articles are to be packed. My 
friend and hunting companion of last year, Major 
A. S. Warwick, provided our expedition with ideal 
cases for this purpose, which he obtained, I believe, 
from the stores ; they were phenomenally light, 
and practically waterproof, being constructed of 
extremely thin sheets obtained from some American 
wood, which, in comparison to other timber, must, 

1 should think, be somewhat as aluminium is to 
iron. The most convenient size for these cases is 

2 ft. by 1^ ft. by 1 ft. For two men about ten of 
these cases are sufficient, but, in addition to them, 
one of somewhat larger dimensions should be 
ordered, to be called the "service box." This, 
slung upon a pole, is a sufficient load for two men, 
and should contain compartments for the crockery 
and glass-ware ; it should have sufficient space, in 
addition, for such opened bottles and tins of pro- 
visions as are actually in use. The compartments 
for crockery are extremely simple, and consist only 
of light battens nailed in between the sides at a 
sufficient distance apart to maintain the plates and 
dishes rigidly in their places on edge as in a rack, 
and so placed that, standing one before another, no 
two can touch. At the further extremity of the 
case a small box should be fixed by nailing it to 
the bottom. This should be provided with a lid, 
be constructed in compartments of suitable size to 
hold the tumblers, wine-glasses, and candle-lamp 
globes, and be lined in every part with that excellent 
and generally used soft, brown, tubular packing 
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paper. During my last tour of nearly two months' 
duration in the interior, I possessed such a box as 
I have endeavoured to describe, and the only article 
broken during the entire journey was a cut-glass 
fruit dish, which we could have very well done 
without. Small leather holders can be disposed 
round the sides for silver and cutlery, and in this 
way, in charge of an intelligent servant, no confusion 
can occur, and every article is at all times readily 
accessible. In default of a little method of this 
kind, however, the tribulations of the traveller are 
many, and about the end of the third day he will 
find, on arrival in camp, that the butter has estab- 
lished an undue intimacy with the pepper, and that 
what is left in the marmalade-tin has a distracting 
flavour of Worcester sauce. 

In the possession of each member of the party 
there should be an inventory containing a numerical 
roll of the provision cases, which, needless to say, 
are numbered, with an exact list of the contents of 
each ; it is, moreover, a good plan, and one the 
carriers readily fall into, to insist, on arrival in a new 
camping place, that the cases be at once deposited 
before the tents, and in their proper numerical 
order, padlocks to the front. 

With regard to the provisions themselves, I 
would lay it down as a general principle that the 
old idea of providing only the barest necessaries, and 
generally conducting the hunt as though it were 
undertaken more as a penance than a pleasure, has 
proved as fallacious as many others coeval with it. 
Those who intend to spend some weeks or months 
travelling in circumstances of considerable fatigue 
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and danger to health in the interior of a continent 
at no part particularly remarkable for its salu- 
brity, should leave nothing behind of a character 
likely to assist them in withstanding the rigours, 
whether of climate or temperature, which they are 
likely to encounter. It should be remembered that 
in Africa, at least, any sudden and violent change 
of custom involving the deprivation of any kind of 
necessary is likely to prove harmful. Here, of all 
places, no stone should be left unturned to maintain 
the system in its highest form of working order 
by availing oneself, always with moderation, of 
those small luxuries which have been so happily 
devised for the convenience of persons isolated in 
out-of-the-way places. 

I have often seen men arrive at the outset of 
a shooting expedition who have not only neglected 
to provide themselves with needful provisions, but 
have deliberately disregarded any hint or suggestion 
that they were so inadequately provided. The 
results in these cases have been strikingly uniform. 
They have either abandoned their hunt before half 
the time they had originally intended to devote to 
it has elapsed, wearied by hard fare and discomfort, 
or else fallen ill, and, possessing nothing suitable 
as an invalid diet, have either been hurried to 
the coast in a parlous condition or have never 
returned at all. 

With the unlimited and comparatively inexpen- 
sive articles of food which any one of the great store 
catalogues displays, there is no excuse for neglecting 
this most important factor in an expedition's success. 
Whatever you may be accustomed to use in the 
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matter of commissariat, assuming that its inclu- 
sion be reasonably possible, should be taken. I 
have prepared and appended to this chapter, based 
upon what were supplied to Major Warwick and 
myself last year, a list of provisions sufficient for 
two men over a period of two months. These cost 
locally about £22. 

With regard to wines and liquors generally, 
every man is, of course, a law unto himself, but I 
would recommend that this portion of the supplies 
be obtained in Africa (should this be the point of 
disembarkation), where some of the excellent and 
delicate red and white wines of Portugal are not 
only ludicrously cheap, but, to my mind at least, 
greatly superior to mediocre French productions. 

Two important items which may with advantage 
be brought from Europe are brandy and champagne, 
both invaluable in sickness ; of the latter, half-bottles 
will be found the most convenient. Finally, a 
couple of large-sized " Sparklets " syphons with a 
good supply of charges will be found an excellent 
substitute for soda-water. 

Most contrivances of the cooking canteen kind 
are to be carefully avoided. It may be that 
recently some efficient folding battei^ie de cuisine 
has been elaborated, but, if this be the case, I have 
yet to make its acquaintance. In default of such 
a treasure being discovered, the shooting party 
should leave the purchase of the kitchen outfit 
until its arrival in Africa, when all that is necessary 
in good enamelled ware can be procured at small 
cost from the local stores. As a rule, for a party 
of two, a sufficient selection of these articles will 
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be found to consist of two frying-pans, four or five 
saucepans of various sizes, a good-sized kettle, and 
two iron buckets. A useful addition to this 
department is a 4-gallon wickered, aluminium 
demijohn ; these, I believe, can be obtained at the 
stores, and enable a supply of drinking water to be 
carried in districts where that precious commodity 
is scanty or bad. 

A small stock of medicines and remedies should 
not be omitted. Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Co. of Holborn, understand what is needed, and 
pack small medicine cases, at corresponding cost, 
with what is essential. 

A few final words of caution and exhortation : 
From the moment malarious Africa is entered, 
cold baths must be sedulously avoided. I am not 
able to give the tropical specialist's reasons for this ; 
but in the light of what usually happens to those 
who disregard this rule, I know them to be good 
and sufficient. The bath should be warm, not hot, 
and evening will be found the most convenient time 
at which to take it. 

Great care should be taken to boil all drinking 
water previous to filtration. One of the carriers or 
servants should be told off to do this daily. 
A very efficient and rapid pump filter is the " Berk- 
feld Traveller's," procurable at the stores and 
elsewhere. 

No precaution should be left untried to preserve 
the feet unchafed and serviceable. This, at the 
outset of long daily marches, is not so easy as it 
sounds, even with the advantage of perfect-fitting 
foot-wear. A useful precaution before going to 
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bed at night is to steep the feet in a basin or bucket 
of water as hot as can be borne in which 1 lb. 
of rock salt has been dissolved. They should 
remain immersed until the water cools, and allowed 
to dry gradually. In the morning the old infantry 
soldier's plan of applying soap to the parts likely 
to sustain damage can be followed with advantage. 
By dint of these precautions blisters and chafes, 
those nightmares of the camp, may often be wholly 
avoided, but should they appear in spite of all, 
they must on no account be disregarded. A 
neglected blister inflames and quickly develops 
into a sore, and I have myself had one that laid 
me up for over a week and entirely ruined an 
excursion upon which I was engaged. Should the 
blister be broken, remove the loose skin and apply 
a succession of cold linen cloths soaked in strong 
solution of permanganate of potash, when, in half 
a day, a hard surface forms anew. Should, how- 
over, the blister be unbroken, steep the foot 
repeatedly in hot salt and water, when it will 
harden, and, in time, disappear. It is useful in 
cases of this kind to give the foot a day's complete 
rest to enable the parts to harden, leaving it during 
that time entirely uncovered. 

With regard to the cleaning and preparation 
of heads, skins, and other trophies, Messrs. 
Rowland Ward, of the Jungle, Piccadilly, have 
published an able and comprehensive work, giving 
the simplest and at the same time most reliable 
directions to enable the spoils of the hunt to be 
utilised to the best advantage. 

In the Appendix to this chapter will be found 
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a translation which I have prepared of the Game 
Regulations in force in the territory of Manica 
and Sofala. 
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Game Regulations in Force in the Territory of Manica 
and Sofala 

Art. I. The term " hunting " signifies the act or 

attempt to take, wound, slay, or destroy wild 
animals, and also refers to such portions of 
animals as are the object of their being 
hunted. 

Art. II. Wild animals may be hunted by means of : 

1. Firearms; 

2. Native weapons ; 

3. Snares, traps, lures, and trenches. 
Sect. 1. The use of the final means mentioned is 

only permitted in the pursuit of the danger- 
ous beasts* enumerated in Art. III. Sect. 2, 
under a penalty of 22,500 reis, and confisca- 
tion of the game taken. 
Art. III. No person is permitted to hunt who is not 

provided with the ordinary licence in writing 
(Form 1), or special licence (Form 2), under 
a penalty of 45,000 reis, and confiscation of 
his arms, and game taken. 
Sect. 1. The following persons are exempt from 
the above : 

(a) Heads of districts and officials of the 
Company, whilst officially employed in the 
interior ; they will, however, continue in all 
respects subject to the provisions of this 
Regulation. 

(b) Owners or lessees of properties, who 
may kill wild animals which are found causing 
damage to their gardens or plantations. 
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Sect. % Hunting licences are not required for the 
taking of the following animals : lion, leopard, 
lynx, panther, hyena, jackal, wild boar, wolf, 
crocodile, snakes, serpents, lizards, and birds 
of prey. 

Art. IV. A hunting licence permits the use and 

carrying of arms, but a licence to use and 
carry arms does not permit its possessor to 
hunt. 

Sect. 1. Persons coming to the Mozambique Com- 
pany's territory for the purpose of hunting, 
and who afterwards leave the territory, are 
permitted to import free of duty a number 
of firearms, not exceeding four (guns or rifles), 
for their use conditionally on their depositing 
at the Custom House £10 for each weapon 
so imported; this sum being returned to 
them on their leaving, proof being forth- 
coming that they take away the arms in 
respect of which the deposits are made. 

The deposit of £\0 for each gun or rifle 
imported will be retained by the Mozambique 
Company if the owner shall not claim its 
return within a period of four months from the 
date of the expiry of his hunting licence, or 
shall be unable to prove, by means of docu- 
ments obtainable at the Custom House, that 
the arms in question are actually those which 
he imported into the territory. 
Sect. 2. The Director of Customs is authorised to 
issue, in lieu of the deposit of ^10 herein- 
before mentioned, a document to be signed by 
two householders of the town, which will be 
accepted as having the same effect. 
Art. V. A hunting licence confers upon its holder 

the right to import 250 cartridges for each 
gun on payment of the prescribed import duty. 
Art. VI. Hunting licences will not be granted to 

persons under the age of fifteen years. 

15 
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Art. VII. A hunting licence may be refused for 

reasons connected with public order, but 
appeal from such refusal may be made to the 
Governor of the territory. 

Art. VIII. Any hunting licence may be annulled by 

order of the Governor of the territory for 
reasons connected with public order, the 
person possessing it having no claim to 
indemnity. 

Art. IX. Hunting is prohibited during the period 

from December 1 to April SO. 
Sect. 1. The hunting of the following animals is 
excepted from the operation of this article : 

(a) The dangerous beasts enumerated in 
Sect. 2 of Art. III. 

(b) Wild animals found causing damage to 
gardens or plantations; onus of proof of 
damage done being upon the persons killing 
them. 

Sect. % Contravention of this article will be pun- 
ishable by a fine of 45,000 reis, confiscation 
of the arms used, and of the animals killed. 
Art. X. Hunting is prohibited under a penalty of 

90,000 reis and confiscation of the arms used 
and animals killed (with the exception of 
those enumerated in Sect. 2 of Art. III.) in 
the triangular region which has for its apex 
the railway bridge over the Revue River, for 
sides the railway line and the Revue River, 
and for base the parts included within such 
sides of the limit separating the district of 
Manica from the districts of Buzi and Neves 
Ferreira. 

Art. XI. No person is permitted to hunt and pursue 

game in private properties without the per- 
mission of the proprietor or lessee. 

Art. XII. The holder of a hunting licence may be 

accompanied by beaters and other assistants, 
but it is expressly forbidden that they carry 
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firearms under a penalty of 45,000 reis, con- 
fiscation of the arms, and of the animals 
killed. 

Sect. 1. Any native found hunting with firearms 
any wild animal other than those mentioned 
in Sect. 2 of Art. III. will be punished with 
three months' imprisonment with hard labour, 
and confiscation of such firearms. 

Sect. % Any person lending firearms to a native for 
the purpose of hunting any animals other 
than those enumerated in Sect. 2 of Art. III. 
will be punished by a fine of 45,000 reis 
for the first offence, and 90,000 for any 
subsequent offence, with confiscation of the 
weapon. 

Art. XIII. It is forbidden, under a penalty of 45,000 

reis, to sell, or expose for sale, any kind of 
game, living or dead, trapped or taken by any 
means not permitted in the present Regulation, 
or within the period of the close season. 
Sect. 1. Animals enumerated in Sect. 2 of Art. III. 
are excepted. 

Art. XIV. Exportation free of duty is permitted of all 

trophies of animals appearing in Sect. 2 of 
Art. III., as also of those which are passed 
through the Custom House in terms of the 
respective hunting licence, and corresponding 
to the statement [of animals thereby permitted 
to be killed. — Trans .] annexed thereto. 

Sect. 1. Trophies which do not fulfil the within- 
named conditions will be seized and sold at 
public auction ; the proceeds reverting to 
the Mozambique Company. 

Sect. 2. During six months from the date of the 
publication hereof, exportation of trophies 
proved to have been in the possession of their 
owners at that date will be permitted under 
the conditions laid down in Art. VI. (A) (B) 
(C) and (D) of the Customs Tariff. 
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Art. XV. The taking or destruction of the nests 

or eggs of wild birds, other than those of 
birds of prey, is hereby prohibited, as also 
their sale, or exposure for sale, under a 
penalty of 22,500 reis, and confiscation of 
such eggs. 

Art. XVI. All hunters or bearers of gun licences are 

compelled to show such licences whenever so 
requested by the authorities specified in 
Art. XXVIII. 
Sect. 1. Failure to show a licence, or prove its 
possession, will be punished by a fine of 
45,000 reis and confiscation of the arm or 
arms. 

Art. XVII. Hunting licences are personal, are not trans- 
ferable, and are of two kinds, " Ordinary" 
and " Special." 

Art. XVIII. Ordinary hunting licences are issued by the 
Commissioner of Police at Beira, and, in the 
various districts, by the respective heads of 
such districts. 

Sect. 1. The licence to which this article refers 
must indicate the region in which the holder 
desires to hunt. 
Art. XIX. The holder of an ordinary licence is for- 

bidden to kill more than two, four, or six 
animals of each kind according as his licence 
is granted for one, three, or six months, under 
a penalty of 90,000 reis, and confiscation of 
what he has killed. 
Art. XX. The cost of an Ordinary Hunting Licence 

is as follows : Residents in the territory (all 
persons who shall have so resided not less 
than six months at the date of the appli- 
cation for the licence being considered 
residents) : 

1 month, 18,000 reis (i?4). 
3 months, 36,000 „ (£8). 
6 M 54,000 „ (£12.) 
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For non-residents : 

1 month, 45,000 reis (£10). 

3 months, 90,000 „ (£20). 

6 „ 135,000 „ (£30). 
Art. XXI. No person is permitted without the special 

sanction of the Governor (Form 2) to hunt 
the following animals : Elephant, hippopo- 
tamus, buffalo, eland, giraffe, kudu, rhinoceros, 
zebra, impala, and ostrich. 
Sect. 1. The list of animals appearing in this 
article may from time to time be increased 
or diminished by the Governor of the 
territory. 

Sect. 2. The Special Licence referred to in this 
article shall indicate : 

1. The region in which permission to hunt 
is granted. 

2. The species and number of each animal 
permitted to be killed, which shall never 
exceed three. 

8. The period for which it is granted. 
Sect. 3. Non-observance of this article and its 
sections will be punished by a fine of from 
225,000 reis to 450,000 reis.' 
Sect. 4. The cost of Special Licences is as follows : 
For residents in the territory (all persons 
who shall have so resided for not less than six 
months at the date of the application for the 
licence being considered residents) : 

1 month, 36,000 reis (£8). 
3 months, 72,000 „ (£16). 
6 „ 108,000 „ (£24). 
For non-residents: 

1 month, 63,000 reis (£14). 
3 months, 126,000 „ (£28). 
6 „ 180,000 „ (£40). 
Sect. 5. The licence referred to in this article confers 
in addition the hunting and other rights 
granted by Form L 
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Art. XXII. Holders of special licences are absolutely 
prohibited from killing female elephants, or 
young elephants whose tusks weigh less than 
5 kilogrammes each, under a penalty of 
450,000 reis. 

Sect. 1. It will be considered that this article has 
been infringed in cases where a tusk of less 
than 5 kilogrammes, or any piece of ivory of 
less than that size recognised to be part of a 
tusk weighing less than 5 kilogrammes, be 
found in the possession of hunters, their 
associates, natives, or merchants, unless proof 
be forthcoming that such tusk, or part thereof, 
was imported by sea. 
Art. XXIII. To every holder of a licence, ordinary or 
special, there shall be handed a printed form 
for presentation to the head of the district, 
properly filled up, within thirty days of the 
expiry of the licence. 
Sect. 1. Contravention of this article, or any false 
declaration, will be punished by a fine not 
exceeding 90,000 reis. 
Art. XXIV. In case of suspicion arising that this Regu- 
lation has been contravened, the competent 
authorities may, with all legal formalities, 
search the houses, packages, or baggage of 
any suspected person. In the event of trophies 
of animals being found which appear to have 
been killed in contravention of this Regulation, 
they will seize them, and take the necessary 
steps for further proceedings. 
Art. XXV. Live animals, and those taken or killed in 
contravention of this Regulation, shall in all 
cases be seized, and distributed by the head 
of the district among the most necessitous 
persons in the locality. 
Art. XXVI. Any person who, during the period of his 
licence, shall twice transgress the provisions 
of this Regulation, shall, in addition to the 
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payment of the fines provided, incur the 
cancellation of his licence, without right to 
indemnity, and shall not be eligible to apply 
for a new licence for a period of three 
years. 

Sect. 1. The official who cancels a licence in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this article shall 
communicate the fact to the Secretariat- 
General, in order that the same may be 
communicated to the heads of the various 
districts. 

Art. XXVII. Of all fines levied for acts contravening 
this Regulation, one-third shall be given to 
the apprehender or denouncer (his name not 
being made public in the event of his in- 
formation proving correct). 

Art. XXVIII. Heads of districts, the Commissioner of 
Police at Beira, and the Director of Customs 
shall have authority to levy the fines imposed 
by the present Regulation. 
Sect. 1. Offenders who fail to pay fines inflicted, or 
who are not persons whose positions enable 
them to pay such fines within forty-eight 
hours, or find a suitable guarantor for such 
payment, shall be detained and brought before 
the Judge, by whom they will be charged with 
disobedience : the heads of districts, Com- 
missioner of Police, or Director of Customs, 
as the case may be, drawing up the necessary 
charge-sheet, which they will send with the 
accused to the Judge of the district, by 
whose order the offender will remain in 
custody. 

Sect. % The provisions of the preceding section 
shall not exempt the accused from payment 
of the fine originally inflicted upon him, 
which shall, however, when sentence is pro- 
nounced upon him, be in conformity with the 
Penal Code. 
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There shall be promulgated, by orders pub- 
lished in the Boletim of the Company, such 
instructions as may be considered necessary 
for the proper carrying into effect of this 
Regulation, and such alterations shall be 
made in the annexed forms as shall be 
suggested by convenience in future.* 

N.B. — 4,500 reis are equal to £1 sterling. 

APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER XI 

Estimated Expenses of each Member of a Hunting Ex- 
pedition CONSISTING OF Two PERSONS OVER A PERIOD 

of Two Months from Arrival at to Departure from 
the Territory of Manica and Sofala 

£ s. d. 

Import Duty on cartridges, say . . . 1 10 

Customs Agent's Clearance Fees . . .10 
1st Class Game Licence for 3 months . . . 28 
Half share of cost of native porters and servants 38 10 
Half share of cost of provisions, wines, etc. . . 20 

Railway fares 3 

Hotel expenses, say . . . . . .800 

£95 



Native Personnel of the Expedition, with Cost 



per month per man 

30 Carriers at 15s. per man per month 
1 Capitao at £1 per month 

1 Native Cook at £2 per month 

2 Native Hunters at £1 10s. per month 
2 Native Servants at £2 per month . 
Monthly expenditure for native food, say 



£ s. d. 

22 10 

1 

2 

3 





4 
1 



i?33 10 



* Important modifications of the above Regulation are under 
consideration, 
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Distribution of Native Carriers 



Loads 


Men required 


10 Provision Cases, numbered 


. 10 


1 Service box .... 


. 2 


1 Tent with fly, etc. .... 


. 2 


2 Hold-alls of clothing .... 


. 2 


2 Beds, Chairs, Tables, Bath, etc. . 


. 2 


2 Ammunition Cases .... 


. 2 


2 Loads Bedding, Blankets, etc. 


. 2 


1 Load Kitchen Utensils 


. 1 


B Loads Guns and Rifles 


. 3 


1 Load Buckets and Water Demijohn 


. 1 


Leaving available for transport of Wines, etc. 3 




30 
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List of Provisions and General Necessaries for Two 
Persons calculated for a Hunting Tour of about 
Two Months, Wines and Spirits Excluded. 

2 doz. Rose's Lime Juice Cordial. 

1 „ packets Price's London Sperm Candles (16 oz.). 

J „ Orange Marmalade. 

1 ,, Assorted Jams. 

2 „ Ideal Milk. 

2 „ tins Plain Lunch Biscuits. 

1 „ „ Butter (Harmen & Zoom). 

2 „ „ Westphalian Sausages (Crosse & Blackwell). 

1 „ Brown & Poison's Corn Flour. 

3 „ Assorted tins of Fruits in Syrup : (Cherries, Pears, 

Peaches, Apples, and Plums). 

2 „ Assorted Potted Meats. 

1 „ Tinned Salmon (Lazenby). 

1 „ „ Lobster (Lazenby). 
6 „ Safety Matches. 

2 ,, French Beans. 

% „ Tinned Green Peas. 
1 „ Asparagus, 
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1 doz. Quaker Oats. 
| „ Baking Powder. 

1 „ Cooking Lard. 

4 bottles Worcester Sauce (Lea & Perrin, large size). 

3 „ Table Salt. 

4 „ Pickles. 

2 „ Chutney. 

1 bottle Cayenne Pepper. 

3 bottles Tabasco Sauce. 

1 bottle White Pepper. 

6 tins Lunch Tongues (Paysandu). 

2 „ Apple Rings. 

4 „ Coffee. 

3 „ Colman's Mustard, 

1 tin Chopped Sugar. 

6 tins Assorted Afternoon Tea Cakes (Swallow brand). 
6 „ Red-Currant Jelly. 

2 „ Curry Powder. 
6 „ Pea Flour. 

6 „ Van Houten's Cocoa. 

4 „ Tea (Ridgway's). 
50 lb. Potatoes. 

40 „ Onions. 
25 „ Flour. 

25 „ Rock Salt 1 ^ . 

25 „ Alum Crystals J For curing skins. 

6 packets Sunlight Soap, for washing clothes. 
1 side Bacon. 

1 large tin (20 lb.) Soft Mauritius Sugar. 
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A DAY AMONG THE GAME 

Let me now endeavour to place before my readers 
as realistic a description as possible of a day with 
the game. I do not mean among the more exotic 
forms, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, or buffaloes, 
but the varieties which any sportsman of average 
activity may hope to find in the course of an 
ordinary day's sport. 

It is the hour of dawn, and a dim light comes 
from a pale saffron, easterly flush. Faint stars are 
growing fainter. The dew from the big mopani 
tree, under which the tent is pitched, falls in re- 
sounding drops on the moisture-tightened canvas. 
The crickets are still shrilling in the neighbouring 
high grass, and it is cold — very cold. 

Khaki knee-breeches and hunting shirt feel chilly 
to the skin, and the warm ulster, which was so 
comfortable last night, is hastily put on whilst boots 
are laced and gaiters buttoned. 

Outside the tent, and in the servant's "msassa,"* 
there is an air of subdued bustle, whilst low voices 
come from the shelter which the carriers have made 
for themselves, and where they are sitting round 
heaps of glowing embers, blankets over shoulders 
and knees touching chins. 

* A shelter consisting of a grass roof roughly thrown upon a hastily 
constructed framework of branches. 

235 
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A table hastily set before the door of the tent 
contains a pot of coffee or chocolate, also a couple 
of thick slices of Westphalian sausage, and some 
jam and bread. In the intervals between getting 
out the guns, filling cartridge-belts, gauging the 
contents of water-bottles, and making sure that 
nothing is forgotten, this frugal but excellent early 
breakfast is partaken of, and finally the gunbearers 
present themselves with deep ventral yawns fur- 
tively munching cold, solid-looking fragments of 
last night's ufa-porridge. 

One of these is immediately told off to fall in 
eight or ten carriers with their capitao or overseer, 
and these are ordered to follow some half-mile in 
rear of the guns. 

I now set out, the small procession headed by 
Len^o the trusty, carrying the double *303 and 
my water-bottle, and followed in order by myself 
and Patrinka, the latter bearing the '500 express. 
Knives and hatchets of miscellaneous pattern and 
character are borne by the carriers in rear. 

The dawn is now brightening rapidly as we leave 
the camp ; a light mist curls upward through the 
trees, leaving the spiders' webs which festoon the 
grass and bushes pearly white with glistening 
moisture. The blackened grass ashes, wetted by 
the over-night dew, fill the air with a heavy odour 
of burnt vegetation, and yellow cane-stalks, partly 
calcined, droop their half-consumed heads. What 
an annoyance these grass-stalks are ! The heather- 
step of the moors is as nothing compared with one's 
efforts to tread their tough, unyielding skeletons 
under-foot, In this way, with many detours to 
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avoid forbidding thorn patches and other impene- 
trable and constantly recurring clumps of bush and 
forest, we struggle on, always in the same forma- 
tion, glancing the while to right and left while the 
alert Len9o and the patient Patrinka alternately 
scan the surrounding forest and the blackened 
surface of the ground beneath. 

Proceeding in this way, and in absolute silence, 
Len90 suddenly comes to a standstill, crouches 
slightly, and stretches out the Lee-Metford toward 
me, at the same time pointing to the left of the 
direction we are following. It is now broad day- 
light, but, in spite of this, several seconds elapse 
whilst the closest examination of the direction 
indicated reveals nothing to my long-unaccustomed 
eyes ; then a low chestnut patch against a back- 
ground of greenery appears, and one sees a dozen 
impala ewes. It is a difficult matter in the early 
morning light to adjust distances with anything 
like accuracy, but they must be something like 
250 yards away. With their usual quickness of 
perception they have already made us out, and are 
standing regarding us curiously. A careful scrutiny 
with the aid of a glass reveals two rams standing a 
few yards on one side, the larger with fairly good 
horns, but the other quite a baby. Crouching 
down to conceal myself completely below the 
level of the grass, I endeavour to obtain the 
shelter of a thick clump of bush and creeper stand- 
ing rather more than half-way over towards them. 
From that point one should be able to get a nice 
100 or 120 yards shot at the ram. Slowly one 
creeps through the blackened grass-stems, and yard 
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by yard the distance diminishes. Will one ever 
reach it ? The dust from the burnt grass gets into 
one's mouth and up one's nose, and the scrubby, 
calcined grass-roots are unpleasantly sharp to the 
knees. Then comes a low whistle from Len90, 
and I know the shy little beasts have taken the 
alarm and gone off. 

Disappointing as this is, it is a relief to stand up 
again, and a moment after the hunters come up 
and we take up the spoor of the retreating herd. 
Impala rarely travel far when disturbed in the early 
morning ; they become, however, increasingly alert, 
and consequently each time more difficult to get 
up to. Ten minutes' rapid advance along their 
tracks brings us to an exceptionally densely under- 
grown area, where, without warning, Patrinka 
squats down so suddenly as quite to startle one. 
He has caught sight of the herd again through an 
opening in the bush. Creeping past him, rifle 
in hand and well under shelter, I find them all 
standing motionless and vigilant a little less 
than 100 yards distant ; the two rams are still 
there, but a little way apart from the bunch of 
ewes. Raising myself cautiously, an uneasiness 
at once seizes the group of females, the foremost 
immediately turning to continue their flight. 
Taking a quick aim at the shoulder of the big 
ram, I fire, hearing the bullet tell loudly as it 
strikes him. In an instant they are gone, the 
wounded beast struggles for a moment on the 
ground, regains his feet, and dashes madly after 
them. It is a gallant effort, and he succeeds in 
covering 20 yards or more, but he is too hard 
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hit ; he swerves, stumbles, and falls heavily, the 
hollow-pointed bullet having broken the near 
shoulder, and, traversing the heart region, passed 
out on the further side, leaving a frightful wound 
at the point of exit. 

These beautiful animals, with their graceful, 
deeply annulated, lyre-shaped horns and rich, deep 
chestnut colour, are possessed of a marvellous 
amount of vitality, and often run a long distance 
with a mortal wound which many other animals 
of larger size would immediately succumb to. 

Having taken a photograph of the fallen ram, 
and dispatched him to the camp on the shoulders 
of a muscular carrier, the road is resumed, and 
several miles are passed without further incident, 
if one except a fleeting glance at another herd of 
impala, consisting, so far as we can see, of females 
only, which bound away leaping from time to time 
high into the air as is their custom, apparently 
from pure joie de vivre. Here and there a score 
of grey guinea fowl rush wildly away, or a couple 
of partridges spring from under-foot with a startling 
whirr of rapid wings. The sun has now dispelled 
the early mist, and is beginning to make itself felt 
pretty smartly in the opener portions of the forest. 

Lenco pauses, his eyes on the ground, and 
simultaneously my own fall upon some fresh spoor. 
" Ngondonga " (Hartebeeste), I whisper, and, 
stooping to pick up a blade of grass which he 
examines with great care, he gives an affirmative 
nod. Together with the hartebeeste tracks, seven 
or eight in number, are those of several larger 
animals, sable we think, and, as the hunters are 
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agreed that they have passed along within the last 
half-hour, we follow in pursuit like hounds on a scent. 

For some time the spoor leads off down wind, 
and becomes extremely puzzling in places where 
the animals have stopped to feed in some small 
glade of inviting grass. On we go again through 
lighter forests, Patrinka and another gentleman of 
colour who has reinforced us since the dispatch of 
the impala in front, Lenco, a little way off to the 
right, following a line of his own. A bushbuck 
scuttles away and startles one for a moment as we 
pass along through some high grass, but we are 
quickly through it, the hunters, their eyes on 
the ground, following the spoor without check or 
hesitation. A sharp, plover-like whistle from the 
right, and we turn to find Lenco doubled up on 
the ground and frantically beckoning with extended 
hand. We creep up to him and he grasps me by 
the arm, motioning the others to lie down and 
to stop down. Signing for me to take the '500 
express, he whispers, " Ntuka " (Eland). 

Here is a piece of unexpected good luck in a 
country where these splendid antelope are far 
from common. Hartebeeste and sable are alike 
forgotten. 

" Ngati ? " (How many?), I whisper, and my guide 
lays three extended fingers of the right hand in the 
outstretched palm of the left to signify that that is 
the number. 

In a few moments we have passed almost com- 
pletely around a thick clump of bushy undergrowth, 
when, raising himself slightly, Lenco shows me the 
elands, but a long way off — fully 400 yards. The 
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glass shows me a fair-sized bull and two cows. 
The wind is light, and from the left, so I consider 
it prudent to increase our margin of safety by a 
detour in the opposite direction. We turn down 
wind, therefore, and, after a careful stalk, having 
described almost a semi-circle, suddenly find our- 
selves still at least 200 yards from the game, 
and pretty well at the end of our tether. In the 
meantime one of the cows has lain down, and, as 
we watch them, the other follows her example. 
The bull stands, his head held low, switching his 
short tail from side to side, and from time to time 
bringing his horns impatiently round to the flanks 
as the everlasting flies annoy him. It is clearly 
one of two things : either an interminable further 
detour, or a crawl on my stomach through grass so 
low that I doubt if it will hide me. At that 
moment the bull suddenly drops on his knees and 
sinks into a recumbent position beside his two 
consorts. I therefore decide on the crawl. 

It is a fatiguing business, and, as the yards are 
covered, one dares not even raise one's head. On, 
on, slowly, wearily, the perspiration running in 
streams down face and head ; another 10 yards 
will be enough. One's heart-beats are so loud that 
they sound like approaching footsteps. I must 
have a peep. They are still there ; I can see the 
spiral horns of the bull and no more ; neither do I 
want to see any more — just yet awhile. Another 
short crawl, and I estimate the distance at 120 
yards. At this point I espy a small plume-like 
tuft of grass just a few yards farther on which rears 
itself a good foot or more above that through which 
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I am painfully squirming. Another struggle, and 
I reach it, hearing as I do so a low whistle from far 
in the rear. Raising my head, I see one of the 
eows on her feet and the other in the act of rising. 
How far? Not much over 100 yards. I slew 
myself round to a sitting position just as the bull 
rises to his knees. Before he is well on his feet my 
first bullet is through his left shoulder. He plunges, 
and, as he recovers himself, my second follows, 
raking well forward through heart and lungs. 

A yell of triumph comes from Lenpo and 
Patrinka, who, from their cover in the jungle behind 
me, have witnessed the whole scene, and now dash 
across the intervening space knife and hatchet in 
hand. The bull is breathing his last ; he is not, 
however, quite dead, although the smashing shock 
of the two heavy express bullets driven by 6 
drachms of black powder has quite deprived him 
of any further power of movement. He is a fine 
animal, the hide the bluish grey colour which it 
assumes in the winter months ; the horns are, I 
find, quite worthy of a place on the wall. 

By the time the head is carefully removed, with 
sufficient neck-skin to enable the mask to be pre- 
served, and the meat distributed among the carriers, 
it is after ten o'clock, so a consultation is held. We 
decide, aided thereto by long pulls kt the lime- 
iuice and water in the bottle, to make for the open 
" tandu," or plain, and work homeward from that 
direction. 

No sooner do we reach the forest again than I 
am the first to notice a numerous family of wart- 
hogs grubbing for roots. They see us, however, 
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&nd make off at a tremendous pace, a snap-shot at 
the boar resulting in a clean miss. 

A long, fatiguing march follows through alternate 
high grass, which the sun has made suffocatingly 
hot, and open forest which is not much cooler, 
some elephant spoor of ancient date and more 
recent traces of lions being passed on the way. 
The trees now commence to grow thinner, and 
patches of plain leading to openness appear. Turn- 
ing a corner of the high grass, we come suddenly 
upon half a dozen female waterbuck not more than 
20 yards away. These canter off and are quickly 
lost to sight. On the edge of the open tandu, 
which we skirt towards the east, we make out 
from the summit of an ant-heap several herds of 
zebra and also vast numbers of waterbuck of both 
sexes, the horns of the males dancing in the heat 
radiations with weird, mote-like effect. Dotted 
along the edge of the timber we have just quitted 
we make out several -blue wildebeeste, one 
appearing to possess a particularly fine pair of 
horns. 

Descending from our crow's-nest, therefore, we 
re-enter the forest and commence to work round 
towards them. Here we see numerous traces of 
wildebeeste and other animals not many hours old. 
It is very curious how the members of a grazing 
herd will wander on their way back from the 
morning drink. They scatter and cross, turn and 
re-turn, until following becomes a task of consider- 
ably difficulty. Still it is an indication that they 
have been in no way alarmed, a consideration which 
counts at all times for much. 
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Taking advantage of the cover afforded by a 
screen of grey, leafless bushes which completely 
conceals me, I reach a point not farther than 130 
yards or so from the largest bull, so, sitting quietly 
down at the corner of the clump, I take a steady 
sight, as he suspiciously regards me, for the centre 
of the shaggy chest. At the report he lowers his 
head and dashes madly round in a half circle. He 
then goes off at an insane gallop for 200 or 300 
yards, I in hot pursuit, for I have clearly heard 
the bullet's impact. At this distance he slackens 
pace and drops down to a hasty walk. I am 
rapidly coming up by this time, but, hearing my 
approach, he summons up all his strength and 
resolution and once more commences to canter. 
Tough as he is, however, he cannot keep it up ; 
once more he falls into a walk, suddenly stopping 
and turning, as he hears my footsteps, to see what it 
is that has wrought him such a gratuitous injury. 
He stumbles forward on to his knees, a bullet 
through the heart putting an end to his troubles. 
The remaining wildebeeste have cantered off a few 
hundred yards, have stopped and turned round, 
regarding their companion's fall with an air of 
impatient surprise. 

Lenco says we are not more than three miles 
from the camp, so I send off Patrinka at a dog-trot 
to call more carriers for the wildebeeste meat. By 
this time it is very hot in the sun, which is now 
fast nearing the zenith, so, as we have had nothing 
to complain of, and have added at least three 
good heads to a very superior collection, we seat 
ourselves in the shade and I have Mother long 
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drink of delicious lime-juice and water, of which, 
woe is me ! but little now remains in the bottle. 

Life is here a perfect joy and delight, and what 
one sees is roughlyl this : a wide-open, yellow 
grass plain many miles in extent, with dark forest 
on the further extremity backing on to a distant, 
wide, curved amphitheatre of purple, wooded 
mountain. Belts of forest trees run down on the 
hither side a little way into the plain, and there is 
a generous, lung-satisfying sense of spaciousness 
which one misses a good deal in the forest itself. 
Springing clean cut from the thick timber belt near 
by, several straight, stark borassus palms leap 
40 ft. into the air, and already afford reconnoitring 
places for two or three white-necked crows, which 
are waiting until we have gone with an eye to the 
dead bull. Soft-foliaged albizzias and coarse-leaved 
gomphias are stirred in the light mid-day airs, and 
overhead, against the slow-moving, fleecy clouds, an 
ever-increasing wheeling throng of vultures, kites, 
marabou storks, and other birds of prey, also 
waiting for some sign of our departure. 

A distant shout is answered by my dusky com- 
panions, and along the edge of the tree-belt black 
pin -like figures are seen trotting towards us. They 
are the carriers who have come for the wildebeeste 
bull. They eye the carcase with every sign of 
eager approval and many ejaculations of content- 
ment at the prospect of the cooking which will 
ensue this evening. 

We leave them to cut up the meat, always a 
gruesome sight to witness, and, the excellent Len9o 
once more taking the lead, set out for the camp. 
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There is a wonderful quantity of game on this 
plain ; large herds of zebra, waterbuck, and wilde- 
beeste mingle freely, and the sundried pitfalls made 
by the feet of elephants hint at the hunter's para- 
dise which during the summer months must surely 
be here. It is almost pathetic to watch the wistful 
looks of both Len^o and Patrinka as, passing 
along, they stoop to remove the overgrowth of 
grass from some long-imprinted giant footstep, and 
point out that such a one was made by a great 
bull, a cow, a calf, as the case may be. From time 
to time they eye the distant range of Cheringoma, 
still visible across the vista of plain, with an 
interest betokening that their thoughts run upon 
elephants. 

The sun is now hot indeed, and out of condition 
as one always feels at the outset of a hunting 
expedition on foot, one plods along homeward, the 
three miles seeming interminable now that our 
interest is no longer absorbed in the exciting task 
of looking for game. The animals are now, of 
course, either out in the plain we are skirting, or 
else lying up in the forest until after the mid -day 
heat. We have, it is true, struck a game path, 
which makes walking slightly less fatiguing, but I 
am thinking, as we traverse the burning plain, of 
that long, thin tumbler of seething lime-juice and 
soda-water which awaits me as soon as our 
approach is signalled. Really the heat has become 
unbearable and one is so parched with thirst that 
the last tepid mouthful in the water-bottle becomes 
hard to resist. 

" Len9o, ku nyumba-ko kutaliqueni ? " (Len£0, 
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is the camp far off?) — as an apparently limitless 
expanse of tandu unfolds itself before us. 

"Wangisani kufamba nafika chinchino" (If we 
walk fast we shall soon be there), is the imperturb- 
able reply. 

Another half-hour and still no signs of 
familiar surroundings. A savage despair settles 
upon one, and as one's eyes fall upon the glistening, 
perspiring back of poor Lena's head, an un- 
reasoning desire to hit it with something gradually 
develops itself. Of course the rascal is deceiving 
me. Three miles, indeed ! We are probably 
farther away than ever — perhaps lost, and the 
villain is afraid to say so. Shall I seize him by the 
arm and shake the hideous truth from him ? He 
slowly raises a long, dirty finger and points to a 
large tree which stands but a few hundred yards 
from us, ejaculating quietly, and with what I cannot 
help regarding as rather an unnecessarily superior 
air, "Nyumba uku" (There is the camp). Of course 
it is. Why on earth could one not have seen it for 
oneself ? A few more paces and the green tent-fly 
is visible, and, under a shady arbour of leafy 
boughs, Ismaila has laid an inviting table. He sees 
us coming. From a damp canvas belt hanging 
from a lower branch he takes something which 
glistens in the sun. It is the water-cooled syphon 
of soda. A long-necked bottle reclines against 
the trunk of a tree, and what words of mine can 
convey the rapture of the sound of that hissing 
stream of cold soda-water ? 

A few moments of welcome repose whilst the 
bath is being filled with slightly warmed water, 
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deft fingers loosening the bootlaces and gaiter- 
buttons the while. A dash of eau de Cologne and 
the smell of Vinolia charm away fatigue like a sun- 
dispelled mist. Now ravenous hunger has one in 
its grip, and it seems an interminable time before 
one can assume the simple raiment of the camp, 
which consists of nothing more than a cotton 
singlet and a pair of pyjama trousers. 

Hastening over to the table, all aglitter with 
clean glass and spotless napery, Ismaila whisks the 
cover off a faultless omelette reposing invitingly in 
the sun-warmed plate. There is a self-conscious 
smile hovering upon the lips of my excellent 
Persian. What has he been up to now ? A glance 
at the table and I see that, mindful of my small 
weaknesses, he has arranged in something, I know 
not what, quite a tasteful display of the pretty, 
pale blue flowers of a petunia-like convolvulus. I 
am far too hungry, however, to do more than smile 
my grateful acknowledgments, and at once fall to 
with a will. 

The meal enjoyed and one's comfortable canvas 
deck chair occupied, a pipe and a book are now the 
necessary aids to digestion, if, indeed, here one 
requires any. The events of the morning are mentally 
reviewed in pleasing detail. It is rather warm even 
here in the shade, and one lies back in ones chair 
steeped to the very brim with satisfaction of the 
completest. Never did the hum of insects sound 
so musical; never did Ardath mixture taste so 
good before. 

I awake with a start. A feeling has crept over 
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me that somebody is standing by. It is the smiling 
Len90. The sun is on its way westward. Good 
heavens, it is a quarter-past three 1 Len^o thinks we 
had better be off if we mean to be on the feeding 
ground in time for a chance at anything else to-day. 
So do I, and in ten minutes the small procession 
sets out again, the shot-gun being taken this time 
to replenish the larder with birds. 

Down towards the plain we know what we 
should find, so we decide upon the forest as giving 
more probability of variety. The forest at this 
point is fairly open and rather undulating, for the 
foot-hills of the great Gorongoza Mountain are 
not many miles away. It is, therefore, evidently 
exactly the place for sable antelope. No sooner 
does the idea shape itself in my mind than we see 
the tracks of fully a dozen of these animals. They 
are quite a couple of days old, but still it is a 
satisfaction to know that they are to be found. 
Turning round an ant-heap too precipitately, a grace- 
ful reedbuck stares at us for a startled moment, and, 
with its peculiar whistle, bounds away into a neigh- 
bouring thicket, the two shots I fire after him 
being clean misses, so far as I can see. On we go, 
picking up a small red duyker whose curiosity 
concerning us was the cause of his undoing. 

Another mile or two and Lencjo has me by the 
arm. Hartebeeste this time, and a very fine herd 
bull whose hide looks quite dark brown among 
the seven or eight paler cows. They are feeding 
leisurely quite unsuspiciously, lashing their flanks, 
twitching their ears, and looking for all the world 
like a group of mis-shapen Alderneys. They are a 
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good 200 yards off, and the cover is not what it 
might be ; moreover, everybody knows what an 
amount of hard hitting an old bull hartesbeeste 
can take without much apparent inconvenience. A 
little to the right of the line between us there are 
the crumbling white ant-eaten remains of a large 
tree, doubtless uprooted by some violent forest 
storm. This once reached, the rest were easy. 
Slipping cautiously down from the top of the ant- 
heap whence we have been reconnoitring, and 
leaving the hunters behind me, I crawl away to get 
the prostrate tree-trunk's cover, and this I succeed 
in reaching without accident. There they are, 
about 90 or 100 yards away, still quite tranquil and 
unsuspecting. I can see the bull, and his horns are 
quite worth having, but for the moment he does 
not give me the chance, a cow obtruding her 
insignificant person between us. Several moments 
pass, the position continuing unchanged, and I am 
consumed with anxiety lest they should continue 
on their way, in which case the bull will have his 
retreat still covered. At that instant, however, 
Len^o, on the ant-heap 80 yards away, evidently 
loses his balance and rolls down a yard or two, for 
a suppressed exclamation accompanied by a slight 
crashing of bamboos is borne faintly towards me. 
Instantly the hartebeeste swing round facing our 
direction, and the bull's chest and shoulder are both 
uncovered. There is no time to be lost, as they are 
clearly alarmed, so, aiming just a little over the 
point of the shoulder, I let him have the first 
barrel of the -303. At the shot the bull staggers 
wildly ; the cows turn and canter heavily off, their 
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curious low croups and high withers giving them 
the appearance of going along with all four feet off 
the ground at once. To my amazement the bull, 
though obviously very hard hit, gallops off after 
them, paying not the smallest attention to my 
second shot. Hastily summoning the hunters, we 
follow on the tracks of the fleeing herd, and before 
20 yards have been covered, a thick, regular 
blood spoor shows how hard the stricken bull has 
been hit. This we follow for almost a quarter of a 
mile and nearly stumble over the dying animal in a 
high grass patch. 

I now find that my second bullet entered near 
the root of the tail, and raked the unfortunate 
brute nearly the whole way along the length of his 
body. The hardness of the hartebeeste is pro- 
verbial, but how with one mortal wound and a 
severe second one he could have travelled so far, 
I am absolutely at a loss to imagine. He is just 
breathing his last as we come up to him, and is 
speedily divided among the waiting carriers, who at 
once leave for camp lighter-hearted than ever. 

It is no use shooting any more beasts to-day 
unless something exceptionally tempting comes in 
our way ; so now for some birds. 

We turn off in the direction of the Mkoza stream, 
the winter sun now nearing the horizon, a fact 
which informs us that the guinea fowl will soon be 
drinking. Pretty, rose-coloured doves are beginning 
to make for the water too, offering most sporting 
shots as they rip across our front. Such as have 
already quenched their thirst sit meditatively on the 
tree-tops filling the air in all directions with their 
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quaint crooning voices. Suddenly we hear the 
unmistakable " clank " of guinea fowl, quite close at 
hand too. Before us there is an open space, with 
many grey- white recumbent tree-trunks ; clearly 
some old, long-abandoned garden. We cross it, 
and, traversing a narrow belt of trees, are about to 
enter another, when, at 20 yards or so, up jumps 
a guinea fowl which is promptly floored, and, 
with a tremendous noise, from 10 yards farther on, 
up springs a somewhat straggling flock of a dozen or 
fifteen more. Another falls to the left barrel whilst 
Patrinka, standing on tip-toe, his eyes shaded by 
his hand, marks down the flock in a clump of trees 
some distance beyond. They have now separated 
somewhat, and probably taken to the branches, but, 
as we start in pursuit, another which has been lying 
in hiding in the grass also rises, and I miss him 
clean with both barrels, my chance spoiled by an 
intervening bough. Following down the stream 
we spring two partridges, one of which comes down 
an unmistakable corpse in highish grass, and at 
least ten minutes are lost in gathering it. How- 
ever, we soon get down to the coppice-like clump 
of trees where the guinea fowl have taken refuge, 
and I remain on the hither edge whilst Len90 and 
Patrinka dive down the steep bank of the Mkoza 
stream to wade along and drive it. After some 
little delay, a heavy flapping of wings followed by 
a shrill whistle is heard, and over they come, first 
two, one of which remains behind at the urgent 
invitation of my right barrel, and then five or six 
together, of which I get two crossing with the left. 
It is always a sound policy in dealing with 
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guinea fowl to search carefully for the last bird, as 
they have a great habit, when once separated, of 
lying very close either in cover or trees. I neglect 
to follow this golden rule, being too eager to 
gather the birds which are down, and am punished 
by losing a glorious shot at a belated straggler 
which comes over the identical place I have just 
quitted. 

In any case we have bagged quite enough to 
keep the kitchen going for several days, so, as the 
afternoon is waning, we start off once more in the 
direction of the camp. 

The evening is perfect. As the tent is reached 
the setting sun which it faces has just disappeared 
below the screen of clear-cut forest trees, and a two- 
days old crescent moon is preparing to dip behind 
him. Another bath is ready, and a good thick suit 
of comfortable flannels laid out, for the evening 
grows chilly apace. Then some of the meat is dis- 
tributed, the remainder, together with the heads 
and trophies, being hung up in the trees out of 
reach of the sneak-thieving hyenas. The guns are 
carefully cleaned, and placed out of the reach of the 
dew in a dry corner of the tent. It is now dinner- 
time, and immediately after this welcome meal is 
disposed of the diary is written up, and the hunters 
summoned to the council on the general idea for 
to-morrow's proceedings. It is half-past eight. 
There is, therefore, just time for a mild whisky and 
soda, and then to bed, as the already falling dew 
begins to damp the table, and the questing cry of 
the night prowlers echoes from afar through the 
brooding forest, 
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In the foregoing chapter I have endeavoured to 
portray what a hunter of average capability may 
expect to encounter in the course of an ordinary 
day's shooting in these districts. The incidents of 
the day are culled from my field notes of a tour in 
September last, and although I have, in my anxiety 
to avoid lending any undue colouring to the picture, 
refrained from mentioning less commonplace beasts, 
it must not be supposed that they also are not 
frequently met with. To my mind the great charm 
of the wide district wherein the events I have de- 
scribed took place lies in the fact that one can never 
foresee from one moment to another what splendid, 
unlooked-for representative of the rarer game beasts 
may stray across one's path. In this lies the prin- 
cipal attraction, perhaps, in a class of sport second 
to none in the world for sustained interest and 
thrilling excitement. 
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the native: his habits and customs 

In dealing with this important subject one is 
immediately confronted by a difficulty of consider- 
able magnitude — namely, the absence, almost entire 
so far as the coast-line is concerned, of anything 
in the nature of distinctive tribal designations. In 
other portions of the great Portuguese East African 
Dependency each race has its name, and is known 
and distinguished by it, as in the case of the Makua 
of the northern extremity, the Landins of the 
south, the Walolo and Yaos, who dwell on the 
Anglo-Portuguese frontier, and many others ; but, 
curiously enough, here we have no name, properly 
speaking, to differentiate the dweller on the banks 
of the Zambezi from the inhabitant of the moun- 
tainous frontier, or either from him who tills the soil 
of Sofala or the valley of the Sabi. 

With the early Bantu migration into the south 
of the great continent, as with the evolution which 
led from the ancient marsupials to the progenitors of 
the placental mammals, and thence to the Simiadae, 
which finally became man, this book does not 
concern itself. Many and curious are the con- 
jectures of scientists and others in this regard, but 
so vast is the subject and so meagre the data that 
only the general lines of the great migrations can 
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be dimly traced, and these so vaguely, and so 
clouded and obscured with masses of unproven 
theory, as to leave the seeker after knowledge still 
groping in outer darkness. 

My own view of the origin of the present-day 
native population of this territory is that it sprang 
from two great principal sources ; the first and 
most important of these being the Landin race of 
Zulus, who have for centuries populated and ruled 
the whole of the wide region surrounding Delagoa 
Bay, and, as we have seen from the history of the 
early Portuguese occupation, were wont from time 
to time to dispatch strong impis northward through 
the district of Inhambane as far as Quiteve and 
Manica, which they completely controlled for a 
time as recently as the early part of the last 
century. Without question this hardy race of 
trained warriors must have exercised a strong 
influence over the more peaceable inhabitants of 
those southerly portions of this territory through 
which they passed, so much so that, fear of them 
giving way to admiration, and admiration to emula- 
tion, the latter began to declare themselves feuda- 
tories of the same chieftain. Even now if one draw 
an imaginary line due westward up the valley of the 
Buzi River, it will be found that the greater portion 
of the people living to the southward of it, and 
especially in the inland districts, will state, if 
questioned, that they are Gungunhana's people, and 
the more one penetrates towards the south, the 
greater the resemblance becomes between them and 
the great Landin race which Gungunhana was the 
last chief of control, 
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In the second place we have a very fine, if 
somewhat turbulent, race in the wide mountainous 
region of the Baru£, which lies to the north-west 
of the Mozambique Company's territory, and 
which, although it does not as yet form any 
actively administered portion of the Company's 
area, is likely in the near future to be included 
within the scope of its influence. The inhabitants 
of this great district were to some extent driven 
out by the Portuguese expedition under Commander 
Jo&o Coutinho in 1902, and although many of the 
people have doubtless returned to their villages ere 
this, they appear to have no desire to provoke 
further hostilities. Here again we are confronted 
by the task of having to refer to a nameless people, 
for, important as was their numerical strength, and 
powerful as their paramount chief was always 
regarded as being, they have from time out of 
mind been known and described as " MakomWs 
people," or "People of the Barud" Yet, undis- 
tinguished as the tribe is by any racial name, the 
difference between the individuals composing it 
and the neighbouring occupants of the numerous 
but scattered villages to the south and east of 
Gorongoza — to which the district of the Baru£ 
extends — is particularly marked, as well with 
regard to intelligence as to general individual 
physique. 

If we come to read again the story of the early 
Portuguese colonisation of the valley of the 
Zambezi, we shall find that in the seventeenth 
century serious fighting took place between the 
Europeans and a powerful race called the Zimbas, 
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which, it has been suggested, may have been the 
progenitors of the Makololo found there by 
Livingstone nearly two centuries later. These 
troubles on the Zambezi were constantly recurring, 
and I cannot refrain from the tempting theory, to 
which there is much to lend colour, that the people 
of the Barue, at that time at the height of their 
power and influence, were responsible for practically 
all the raids made upon Portuguese settlers on the 
right bank of the river, by either committing them 
or procuring their commitment by minor tribes 
owing allegiance to their paramount chief. If this 
be so — and, truth to tell, there scarcely appears to 
have been room for several warlike races within the 
comparatively circumscribed area we are consider- 
ing — the expedition under Joao Coutinho did even 
more than it has ever received credit for, as it 
avenged, in addition to driving out the inhabitants 
of the Barue, those centuries of oft-repeated acts 
of native aggression which cost the earlier 
Portuguese settlers so dear. 

However this may be, the territory of Manica 
and Sofala now finds itself peopled by a large 
mixed native population, the individuals of which 
call themselves after the villages or districts in 
which they were born, and rather resent than 
otherwise — or at all events affect to do so — any 
suggestion that they belong to any of the old 
tribal divisions whose very names, if one except 
the natives of the south, convey but a vague 
meaning to this decadent generation. 

Throughout the country at this point, and 
especially in the port of Beira, probably every 
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race and tribe of East, Central, and South African 
native may be daily encountered, from the tidy, 
alert, respectful Somali and the white-robed 
Zanzibari, to the irrepressible, loud-voiced Natal 
" Kaffir " and the sharp-visaged, unemotional, 
vicious " Cape Boy." At Beira, and in the other 
principal settlements, moreover, one sees the 
enormous hold which European manners and 
customs are obtaining amid a people who, a few 
years ago, were practically ignorant of them, and 
how the native, whose needs and horizon were, 
until recently, bounded by his maize-patch and 
tobacco-garden, has had needs created for him 
which only hard work or roguery can enable him 
to compass. I have often watched with some 
amusement the arrivals of gangs of natives coming 
from the far interior to work in the settlements, 
their every earthly possession conveyed in the 
folded grass " fumba " (sleeping-bag) on their 
heads, and the blank amazement they display on 
beholding other individuals of precisely the same 
colour and race who, arrayed in one of their 
master's old suits, a dirty linen collar, a ready-made 
tie of gorgeous hue and a battered Panama hat, 
look coldly upon their kith and kin from the 
wilds, whence they themselves have probably not 
long preceded them. 

In places like Mozambique and elsewhere, where 
native smartness does not ape European raiment 
and vices ; where the steadying influence of 
tradition surrounds the people like an old-world 
halo, and the simple but efficacious precepts of 
Islam are the most potent check which could have 
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been imposed upon them, one finds a class upon 
whose lives the easily comprehended lessons of the 
Koran have been a distinct influence for good ; but 
directly one leaves Muhammadanism, what does one 
find? On the one hand, a natural, unrestrained 
animal, whose one object in life is the gratification 
of vicious, or so-called vicious, desires, without a 
single wish or aspiration which makes for improve- 
ment or enlightenment. On the other — and this 
type is a somewhat over-numerous importation from 
the mission institutions of neighbouring colonies — 
a sanetiiponious loose liver, who has learned the 
trick of framing his countenance into an habitual 
expression of hypocritical austerity. This un- 
hallowed reprobate probably comes to you with 
inflated testimonials from his old masters, or from 
some person possessing more good nature than 
regard for truth, and you find to your cost, should 
you be so misguided as to employ him, that the 
only thing at which he excels is the singing of 
hymns in a snuffling, raucous voice, whilst probably 
furtively speculating as to the possibility of success- 
fully assailing the virtue of his neighbour's wife. 
These canting, pharisaical misfits are getting sadly 
numerous, and are, as a rule, as hopelessly in- 
competent and miserably mechanical as their 
partial education would naturally leave them. I 
know of but one exception to this fairly sweeping 
indictment, and he is not, it might be mentioned, 
a native of this part of Africa. 

The raw natives — and by this term I refer 
to such as have had neither a Muhammadan 
munshi nor a missionary to instruct them, though 
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surprisingly apt at assimilating and adopting 
European habits, or such of these as make for 
misrule and disorder, are really at times amiable 
and fascinating personalities studied within the 
frequently interesting surroundings of their own 
villages. Like the dwellers in all parts of Central 
and East Africa, to whom both in appearance 
and habits they bear a striking resemblance, they 
are not, as a type, excessively black. They 
present at times some similarity to the Bushman 
strain, if one except the want of consistency in 
the growth of the hair so characteristic of the 
latter. In Cheringoma and all the northern and 
north-eastern districts we find the full black negro 
predominating, however, some of the men from the 
banks of the Zambezi being among the blackest 
I have seen. 

Probably the people presenting the most con- 
sistent tint are those of the Barue, and of the 
slopes of Gorongoza, whose colour graduates from 
pale chocolate to deep chocolate-brown, but, of 
the remainder, I have observed that those who 
have adopted the custom of wearing shirts possess 
skins appreciably lighter in hue than in the case 
of those whose sartorial needs are met by the once 
general waist-cloth, and whose skins are, as a 
consequence, always exposed. But I cannot 
refrain from thinking that there may be a still 
further explanation of the large numbers of com- 
paratively pale-complexioned natives with which 
the whole of this territory, in greater or lesser 
degree, abounds, and which are assuredly more 
numerous on this sea-board than among the tribes 
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of Central Africa. I refer to centuries of Arab 
and European blood admixture. 

For probably more than 1,000 years these coasts 
have, as we have seen, been infested by Arabs 
and other pale northern races. In the early days 
of the Portuguese occupation, so great was the 
influence of these Oriental strangers that the 
natives displayed the utmost eagerness that their 
daughters should be given, so far as was possible, 
to cohabit with them. Among the Portuguese, 
moreover, concubinage was, as it has always 
continued, a common custom, so that with the 
enormous number of resulting half-castes, and their 
union in turn with their pure-blooded negro 
neighbours, the existence of the generally dis- 
tributed paler complexion of these districts is, to 
my mind, in some degree accounted for. In 
every town and village one is immediately struck 
with the large number of half-caste children. In 
Mozambique, for instance, there is an Orphan 
Institute where probably as many as a hundred 
boys are always in residence, receiving a suitable 
education and being generally prepared for a useful 
career ; there is also a school for girls which may 
perhaps accommodate an equal number. In all the 
Portuguese settlements of older date the half-caste 
populations are very large, as in the more recently 
established towns they are sensibly increasing. It 
is clear, therefore, that all this race admixture, 
continuing as it has done through the centuries, 
must have had considerable effect not only upon 
the manners and morals of the people, but upon 
their colour as well. 
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The native of this territory, whether he hail from 
the Zambezi, the Barue, Sofala, or the south, is a 
fine, sturdy individual, and I see very little difference 
between the inhabitants of the districts I have men- 
tioned and the Atonga or Wa-yao of Nyasaland. 
The same thick, everted lip is noticeable, as is also 
the prominent brow, high cheek-bone, short nose 
spreading at the extremity and depressed at the 
base, deep-set eyes, and weak, retreating chin. The 
teeth are invariably good, and of these the two 
centre ones of the upper jaw are filed into an 
inverted V-shaped opening. The remaining teeth, 
however, are not altered as in the case of certain 
races — the Yaos, for example — who file all the 
centre teeth to sharp points. 

Among the males, moustaches and more or less 
beard are not uncommon. The former is in some 
districts sedulously cultivated, especially on or near 
the Zambezi, and in some cases grows to con- 
siderable length, albeit very thinly. A full beard 
is extremely uncommon ; more ordinarily this 
appendage confines itself to a few straggling, 
isolated chin-tufts, which are from time to time 
removed. 

Hair on the body is likewise uncommon, except, 
of course, the pubes, which, like the hairs of the 
head, are short and curly. In the case of the 
women all body-hairs are carefully shaven, care- 
lessness in this respect being, I am informed, a 
serious reproach to the person guilty of it. The 
eyelashes are invariably luxuriant and fairly long 
and curly, the eyebrows are also well defined. 
Among all races, and both sexes, especially during 
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the warmer months of the year, it is eustomary to 
keep the head shaven, both for reasons of clean- 
liness and coolness. This is done at intervals of 
several weeks, and when, in the case of a servant, 
the man suddenly presents himself newly shorn, 
the alteration in his appearance is sometimes so 
great as to be quite a shock to one. If allowed 
to grow, however, the hair covers the head in tight 
little curls without any interval between, and I 
have sometimes thought that a well-covered native 
scalp is not dissimilar from good black astrachan. 
Baldness is very rare among the people of this 
country. 

Among the males, the ear, which is usually 
small and well shaped, is invariably pierced, and 
ear-rings of copper, silver, and, very rarely, gold 
are worn ; but one sees, not infrequently, men with 
the ear-lobes enormously elongated, and containing 
great holes through which a shilling could be 
passed with ease. Tattooing upon the face is not 
much practised, but I have seen many cases of 
extremely complicated body decorations carried 
out in systems of cicatrised lines covering the 
whole of the upper part of the body both back 
and front. This painful process, to which all the 
women and most of the men subject themselves, 
consists in making a number of small slits in the 
skin with a sharp knife in the pattern decided 
upon, and rubbing into the wounds the juice of 
an irritant plant which prevents it from healing, 
and causes it to assume the appearance of a small, 
raised scar. In the case of the women practically 
the whole of the body and legs are tattooed, only 
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the tender skin of the mammae being exempted 
from this painful treatment. The latter also pierce 
the upper lip, through which a fine silver ring is 
often worn. Nothing, I am glad to say, is ever 
seen in these districts even remotely resembling 
the enormous, hideous " peM£," or lip-ring, of the 
Anyanja and Yaos. 

The carriage, appearance, and muscular develop- 
ment of both sexes are good. From the habit of 
balancing heavy loads on the head their gait is easy 
and graceful, the women especially walking with 
much uprightness and dignity. Cripples and 
deformed persons are rare, as are also cases of 
disfiguring disease. The men are capable of carry- 
ing heavy loads of 50 or 60 lb. for long distances 
without betraying symptoms of excessive fatigue. 
Exposure to the sun appears to have little effect 
provided they are well fed and obtain a sufficiency 
of water; they are, however, sensitive to cold, 
especially the chilling dews of the winter months. 
At that time it is very difficult in the early 
morning to drag them out of the plaited grass 
" fumbas," or sleeping-bags, in which they roll 
themselves. 

The women are often not uncomely, and are 
invariably, in their youth, well-formed and well- 
developed. They are especially distinguished by 
great breadth of hip. Young women of marriage- 
able age possess firm, smooth, rounded breasts, 
which stand straight out from the thorax, but, 
although they are not confined, as is the custom 
in other parts of Africa, by being swathed tightly 
in calico wrappings, they quickly elongate and fall 
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after the birth of children, becoming most unsightly 
as middle life is approached. The development of 
the muscles in the females, due to hard work in 
the gardens and the twice-repeated daily exercise 
of pounding the grain with heavy wooden pestles, 
becomes very great, especially those of the legs, 
back, and neck. The weights they are able to 
carry on the head, consisting as a rule of heavy 
jars filled with water, are so great that they are 
often compelled to call assistance to raise and 
lower them. 

Children are carried upon the hip, or in the 
centre of the small of the back, supported by a 
length of calico. From the age of commencing 
to walk, for several years they run about in a 
state of complete nudity, and are often extremely 
interesting and entertaining. Finding myself laid 
up with a sprained foot at the village of Sarapanga 
in Cheringoma two or three years ago, my principal 
source of entertainment during two otherwise 
dreary days consisted of two small, naked boys 
of about five or six years of age, whose confidence, 
due to my knowing something of their dialect, 
I was enabled to gain. They were immensely 
interested in my illustrated magazines and other 
belongings, especially in my watch, which they 
were sure contained a spider, and I shall never 
forget their rapture and amazement on being per- 
mitted to peep through my field-glasses. Fluent 
as they had been up to that point to show amuse- 
ment or approval, on looking through my Zeiss 
they could only ejaculate "Wah, Wah," smite 
their wide-opened mouths with the palms of their 
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hands, and look the wonder they could not 
express. Umbilical hernia is often found among 
the boys and small children, who frequently 
display enormously enlarged navels. I suppose 
they probably outgrow this, as among the grown- 
up members of the community one sees little or 
nothing of it. 

The native of Africa does not, I think, experi- 
ence physical pain in the same acute degree as 
the European or Asiatic. I speak of the sensation 
of pain which comes to him suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. If he be sentenced to a flogging, in 
what the Army Act calls "due course of law," 
he will make up his mind that he is going to be 
hurt, and manifest his consciousness of the pain he 
feels by yells both loud and long; but if, on the 
other hand, an unforeseen calamity befall him — 
should he, for example, fall and fracture a bone, 
be burned in a grass fire, or allow a heavy load to 
crush one of his feet — he will show but little concern 
in circumstances which would wring the brow of 
a European with agony. On one occasion a few 
years ago, being accompanied by some very raw 
natives on one of my expeditions into the interior, 
I was dining in camp one evefting when I heard 
the sound of a loud report at one of the natives' 
fires. Hastening to the spot, I found that one 
carrier, evidently of an inquiring turn of mind, 
doubting the explosive character of a Lee-Metford 
cartridge, had deliberately held it in the fire to see 
what would happen. The explosion which resulted 
carried away a thumb and one or two fingers, and 
badly shattered the palm of the hand. When I 
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appeared on the scene he was looking at the wreck 
of his hand, apparently greatly interested in what 
had happened to him. Of pain he did not betray 
any sign, and, from time to time, with a fragment 
of bark-cloth, which is of a texture about as 
sympathetic as the coarsest canvas, wiped away 
with a sufficiently vigorous twist of his remaining 
hand the blood which gushed from the lacerated 
veins. J 

Illness they bear badly, and often die, I am 
convinced, from sheer inability to make up their 
minds to recover. 

The ordinary untutored African native passes, 
I believe, through three stages of life : youth to 
the age of puberty, during which he displays great 
brightness and promise, and is capable, in many 
cases, of receiving a considerable amount of in- 
struction. Thereafter he passes through a period 
during which his intellect slumbers, to awaken 
years afterwards permanently impaired, whilst, in 
the meantime, he becomes a mere uxorious animal, 
thinking of one thing and one thing only — viz. 
sexual intercourse. His last stage, or at least the 
last with which we have any concern, is one of 
premature middle age, hastened by excessive 
lubricity, which continues until he becomes an 
old man. 

I have over and over again been the witness 
of the sudden and astonishing change which takes 
place among the young male house-servants as youth 
approaches manhood. Brightness and initiative dis- 
appear ; they go about their duties in the most 
casual manner ; they are unable to remember the 
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clearest and simplest instructions, and are con- 
stantly away without permission or else seeking 
it. Nothing can now be done with them ; they 
must be sent away to their homes, and their places 
know them no more. 

With all this, however, I am perfectly in accord 
with the many observers of African races who have 
stated that, in spite of his marked leaning towards 
carnality, the native of this country is rarely if ever 
really vicious, and even if he were, Nature would 
appear to have contributed thereto by conferring 
upon him genetic powers of a phenomenal order. 
It is, therefore, scarcely fair perhaps in all the 
circumstances to charge him with vicious propen- 
sities because, in obeying the imperious mandate 
which has been laid upon him, he lapses into a 
condition of uxoriousness hard to distinguish from 
absolute animalism. 

Immodesty is extremely rare ; in fact, I can only 
recall two or three trifling instances among intoxi- 
cated labourers whom one has encountered in the 
Portuguese townships where strong drink is per- 
mitted to be sold to them. In certain of the 
periodical dances, however, there is no doubt that 
some of the motions and gestures are, to an extent, 
suggestive of the act of coition ; but these, it should 
be borne in mind, are part and parcel of the obser- 
vances which, if not of a religious character, are 
yet none the less ceremonies full of significance 
to these children of nature. Who shall be bold 
enough to say that these dances are improper or 
vicious in the circumstances, or that they do not 
inculcate a reverence for the great, mysterious, 
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creative power which invests them, to my mind, 
with a meaning not far removed from that 
attaching to acts of worship ? 

Ethnologically these people may not, perhaps, be 
quite so interesting as those other races of the far 
interior, whose countries are, perhaps, the fons et 
origo of picturesque ritual and quaint observance ; 
but, for all that, they possess many curious customs 
which deserve a passing glance. Polygamy is 
general, but, in spite of that, I believe the women 
compare favourably with those of other parts of 
Africa in regard to the fidelity of their observance 
of the marriage tie. In the neighbourhood of the 
towns and commercial centres there can be no 
doubt that the presence of the European has had 
an unsettling effect upon them ; but in the interior, 
where the old customs still obtain, unchastity in 
the woman is severely visited. I have heard of no 
cases of polyandry, which is no% uncommon among 
the Makua in the Mozambique district. 

Parturient women separate from their husbands 
about the fourth month of pregnancy, and do not, 
as a rule, resume cohabitation until some months 
after the birth of the child. The father is not per- 
mitted to see his offspring until the sixth day after 
birth, which takes place in a hut, and not in the 
forest outside the village as is the case with other 
tribes. Delivery is said to be effected, moreover, 
in an erect position, support being meanwhile 
afforded by two females, one standing on either 
side. As soon as possible after birth the child's 
head is carefully shaven, and the tiny creature 
is oiled all over with castor oil. Children who 
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present some serious malformation are often killed. 
Although the people of this territory are exceed- 
ingly productive, I am told that child-birth is often 
deliberately frustrated by the women between the 
third and fifth months of pregnancy, either where 
their condition may have been the result of in- 
fidelity to the husband, or where the latter may 
have given real or fancied cause for jealousy. This 
is brought about by drinking the juice of the 
Pawpaw {Carica papaya) or some other astringent 
liquid, or else by violent means, the women ex- 
periencing scarcely any ill effects. The birth of 
twins is looked upon as an appalling misfortune, 
and, as I have never seen any in this part of the 
country, I strongly suspect that one, at least, is 
put to death. 

The children, even of full-blooded negro parents, 
are extremely light in colour at birth, their skins 
being of a peculiar pink; this, however, soon 
darkens, with the exception of the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet, which continue 
the same hue as at birth through life. 

Marriage gives occasion for the observance of 
some curious customs, and is usually brought 
about somewhat as follows: the love-sick swain, 
as a rule a youth of eighteen or twenty years of 
age, having cast his eyes upon a maiden, confides 
his secret yearnings to his father, who makes a few 
pointed inquiries as to the condition of his finances. 
If his replies be satisfactory, the elder deputes a 
friend of the family to proceed with his son to 
the house of the damsel's father to open the 
negotiations. They stand outside, clap their hands 
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loudly, and demand admittance. Upon the nature 
of the errand being disclosed, the applicant with his 
friend, who is also the spokesman throughout the 
proceedings, is conducted to the residence of the 
lady's grandfather, upon whom a small present of 
money is bestowed, the spokesman at the same 
time indicating his companion, and intimating that 
he is intent upon marrying and settling down. 
After certain pourparlers, all the marriageable 
girls in the village are summoned to the house, 
and the old man points them out one after the 
other, dilating with great fluency upon their poten- 
tial perfections ; he then requests that a choice be 
made. The spokesman then indicates the damsel 
desired, remarking, " All may be good, but, how- 
ever ugly, behold the woman we want," at the 
same time handing the prospective bridegroom a 
piece of money, which he in turn places in the 
hands of the selected candidate. If she be willing 
she receives it, and takes off a ring or a string of 
beads which she offers to her future husband. 
Snuff is now handed round to celebrate the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the first part of the 
betrothal. At this ceremony the girl's father and 
mother are not present, and, as a matter of fact, 
appear to have very little to do with the matter 
then or thereafter ; but after the exchaiige of snuff 
and much loud and animated conversation, all the 
young women leave the house, whereupon the 
family friend and spokesman hands to the grand- 
father a sum of money usually equivalent to about 
£5. This the latter takes to the girl's father, who 
calls in all his neighbours and consults them as to 
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the suitability of the proposed alliance and the 
sufficiency of the offering. If, as usually happens, 
the money be accepted, the father signifies the 
same to the spokesman, adding, however, that the 
bridegroom must not suppose he has purchased 
the object of his choice, but that, until she reaches 
a marriageable age, he must agree to hoe his future 
father-in-law's garden as well. This message having 
been conveyed to the expectant swain and promptly 
accepted by him, the girl's father then kills a fowl, 
whilst his daughter prepares some ufa-porridge. 
This she bears herself to the patient one, and 
together they eat it ; the youth then places a 
piece of money in the plate and returns to his 
home. 

His hext step is to build a house, and on the 
expiration of a full month from having completed 
it, accompanied once more by the kindly spokes- 
man, he takes a fowl, some flour, and two cooking- 
pots, and sets out once again for the damsel's 
residence. Here he remains as a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water to his new connections until 
the; grandfather one day delicately conveys to him 
that the girl is at last of an age to cohabit with 
him. He then presents his mother-in-law with 
two fowls, a basket of flour, and a hoe, and is 
escorted by the members of both families to the 
door of his hut, in which the girl, carefully pre- 
pared beforehand for her new duties, has been 
placed. The marriage is then consummated. 

Burial follows the day after death. Should the 
deceased be a person of consideration in the small 
community, and death be, as it often is, sudden, 

18 
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clean clothing is brought, and the body is decently- 
covered, whilst the friends assemble in the house 
wailing and mourning throughout the night. 
None of the younger men are permitted to look 
upon the corpse, and, whilst it is being removed 
by the elder people to the place of burial, they 
are warned to remain in the houses or at some 
distance from the path followed. The body re- 
clines in the grave in a recumbent position, and 
not with bent knees, as in the cases of some of the 
tribes of the interior. It is simply wrapped in 
clean calico and reverently laid to rest some 
distance outside the village, and not in the centre 
of the floor of the hut, as has been stated. Shortly 
after the grave has been filled in, the deceased's 
entire stock of water-jugs, cooking-pots, plates, 
and domestic utensils is rendered useless by having 
holes knocked through the bottom of each article ; 
these are then placed upon the grave, which is 
further decked from time to time with small pieces 
of calico attached flagwise to sticks. Should 
there have been any suspicion that the death has 
been brought about by " ulowe " (witchcraft), 
powerful charms are deposited with the corpse 
to prevent the subsequent desecration of the 
grave by the wizard or witch, who, it is confidently 
believed, will return with the object of devouring 
the victim. This he is supposed to do, however, 
in his own proper form, and not in that of some 
wild beast, as the Yaos and Anyanja imagine, 
but, whilst not invoking the disguise of animal 
shape, he is believed to be wholly invisible the 
while. 
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With all the wild and fanciful ideas with which 
this gruesome superstition is surrounded, I have 
every reason to believe that there is more founda- 
tion for it than, would at first appear. Just as in 
other parts of Africa cases have been known of a 
horrid desire for decomposing human flesh, which 
has led to bodies being dug up and devoured, so 
here also, I doubt not, wherever the superstition 
of a witchcraft inseparable from these ghoulish 
banquets on dead men's flesh has gained popular 
credence, there must have been cases, however 
isolated, of persons afflicted with this unimaginable 
craving, whose horrid feasts, discovered afterwards, 
have appeared to the imaginative native mind as 
though surrounded by every attribute of the most 
abandoned sorcery. Small wonder let there be, 
therefore, if the notorious poison ordeal, of which 
I shall presently give some description, was origin- 
ally ordained for the purpose of checking a species 
of depravity which could have been nothing short 
of a form of dangerous lunacy. 

On the return from the burial, the deceased's 
mother, or eldest female relative, hands a small 
plate of ufa-flour to the mourners, into which 
they dip the little finger of the right hand. For 
six days thereafter the mourners and relatives give 
themselves up to mourning, which consists of 
dancing to a slow measure with a drum accom- 
paniment and singing improvised songs in praise 
of the departed. At the end of that time a 
ceremonial washing takes place, the nearer relations 
shaving their heads. 
The poison ordeal is common to all parts of 
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Central, South Central, arid East Africa, as it 
doubtless is to many other portions of the continent. 
Originally designed, it is supposed, as a means of 
detecting the witchcraft and cannibalism already 
referred to, it passed into such general recognition 
that among many of the tribes of the interior it is 
now used as a means of arriving at a decision in 
cases of relatively trifling import. In Angoniland, 
before the establishment of the Protectorate of 
British Central Africa, it was so general that deaths 
due to it were, in the larger villages, matters of daily 
occurrence. It came at last to be regarded by the 
Administration of the country as so serious a menace 
to human life as to necessitate the adoption of 
stringent measures to compel its abandonment, 
and, although probably destined long to survive, 
it had grown much less frequent there before the 
severance of my connection in 1896 with that 
service. 

In this territory, I believe, the ordeal is only 
employed in dealing with cases of suspected sorcery 
or cannibalism such as I have described. Of course 
cases arise in which one person brings a charge 
against another of having injured him by spells or 
magic, or having caused the death of a third person. 
It is then clearly a case in which the poison must 
be administered if the accused deny the allegation. 
Unlike the various tribes of British Central Africa, 
the only official charged with the administration 
and concoction of the dreary poison is the 
" nganga," or witch expert, there being no assistant 
or mixer ; it naturally follows, therefore, that upon 
this important person's goodwill, or the contrary, 
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the life of the accused must hang. The proceed- 
ings are somewhat as follows : 

On the person charge^ with a given offence 
offering, as he must, to submit to the poison, a 
day is set apart for its administration. The people 
having assembled, the circumstances of the case 
are recapitulated, and, the accused having once 
more pleaded, in effect, not guilty, some small 
pieces of the bark of the Ery throphlaeum, commonly 
called " mwavi," kept dried by the " nganga " for 
the purpose, are pounded to a coarse powder in a 
tiny mortar shaped like the "duli" in which the 
grain is pounded. Whilst this is proceeding, a 
number of small stones, usually small pieces of 
white quartz crystal, are heated in the fire. The 
powdered bark, the amount of which is adjusted 
with ostentatious elaborateness, is then placed with 
a certain quantity of cold water in a small calabash. 
A fowl is killed, and its blood is added to the 
mixture. The " nganga " now produces a pair of 
metal tongs, which he cleans carefully, crooning 
some weird incantation the while. With these he 
lifts the now red-hot stones and drops them one by 
one into the draught, raising the temperature almost 
to boiling point and drawing out the deadly alka- 
loid. The liquid is then allowed to cool somewhat, 
and finally handed to the accused in the presence 
of all concerned. Now his guilt or innocence will 
be speedily manifest. Should he vomit the drug, 
his reputation and life are saved, and he can claim 
a heavy indemnity from his accuser ; should he not 
reject it, death is as certain as it is terrible. 

I have been informed by natives who have not 
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only taken the infusion, but seen it administered in 
fatal cases, that to nothing else in the world can the 
agony and nausea it produces be compared, and 
that in fatal cases, whilst the doomed drinker strains 
every nerve to vomit the draught, the person at 
whose instance the charge has been brought stands 
before him shrieking taunts and execrations, and 
mockingly imitating, amidst shouts of cruel laughter, 
the poor wretch's desperate efforts to rid himself of 
the poison, until he sinks dying to the ground. 
From the moment that recovery is manifestly 
hopeless, the remainder of the spectators join their 
opprobrium to that of the accuser, and offer all 
sorts of indignities and insults to the helpless 
writhing victim, by this time foaming at the mouth 
from his indescribable sufferings. 

In cases where, prior to the identification of the 
person charged with an offence for which " mwavi " 
is afterwards administered, the services of the 
" nganga," or witch expert, are requisitioned for 
his discovery, the fate of the accused may be 
regarded as sealed. The "nganga," impressively 
arrayed in the skins of animals, his ugly face 
daubed with charcoal and a sort of tiara of reed- 
buck horns upon his head, dances wildly in the 
centre of the surrounding circle of natives, gyrating 
first in one direction, then in another, drawing out 
various suspected persons from the throng. These 
he pretends to inspect carefully, but allows them, 
much to their relief, to return. At length, with 
a shriek, and much affectation of loathing and 
horror, he makes his selection, and, as he does so, 
the surrounding natives recoil from the individual 
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indicated. The poor wretch wildly denies the 
charges in a frenzy of alarm, but there is now no 
remedy ; he must drink the ordeal poison, from 
which, for his own reputation's sake as a diviner, 
the " nganga " takes good care he cannot possibly 
recover. 

In addition to the above jealously fostered super- 
stition, there are other means of bringing persons 
accused of minor offences to book. One oracular 
method consists in the manipulation of twelve flat 
shells, which, after much shuffling, division, re- 
division, and reunion, are believed accurately to 
exonerate or condemn the individual appealing to 
them. 

Another method is that of plunging the hands 
into boiling water, innocence being established if 
no scald result. Many means are resorted to for 
the purpose of obtaining a favourable augury at 
the outset of a journey or other undertaking. 
Among the Zambezi natives, and those who 
occupy themselves in the catching and drying of 
fish, the flight of a pied kingfisher across the bows 
of the canoe in the early morning is sufficient to 
send the occupants home forthwith, thankful if 
they reach their village without misfortune befall- 
ing. A puff adder at the commencement of a 
journey is another indication of certain mishap, 
whilst game of any kind or the discovery of a 
land tortoise are signs of the happiest augury. 

Among the other superstitions of local natives 
we find a firm belief in the power of certain highly 
gifted individuals to compel or restrain the elements. 
Questioned on one occasion why a certain native 
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to whom the possession of this faculty was attri- 
buted had not exercised it to put an end to a 
drought of long standing, the natives of Gorongoza 
explained that such a great man deserved to be 
rich, and that until the Government recognised his 
powers, and assigned to him a comfortable annual 
subvention, he would assuredly continue to keep 
away the rain. 

No form of phallic worship prevails among 
these people, who generally acknowledge the all- 
pervading influence of "Mlungu" (God). Him, 
however, they do not reverence much, believing 
Him to live in the graves with their dead, and 
referring to Him in an indolent, listless fashion as 
to a force to be taken into consideration, but one 
to whom supplication or appeal would naturally be 
vain. This is in thorough accord with their mono- 
tonous, purposeless lives, from the tranquil contem- 
plation of which they would require much arousing 
before they could be made to permit any outside 
interest to have more than a transient influence 
upon them. Their faith in the existence of an 
evil spirit or influence is likewise very firm, and 
his avoidance is fraught with almost as much trouble 
and expense as is the compassing of the sympathetic 
interest of the benigner supernatural powers. 

Much greater than either is the native's rever- 
ence for, and belief in, the efficacy of propitiating 
the spirit^ of the dead, and this kind of ancestor- 
worship, though no special ceremonial is connected 
with it, has a profound bearing upon his every 
action. More than anything, perhaps, the people 
fear the anger or disapproval of these spirits, and 
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leave nothing undone to conciliate them, it being 
supposed that they also remain in the graves with 
the corpses they formerly animated. Before any 
important undertaking the spirits are interrogated, 
and prayed to give some sign to indicate their 
views with regard to the matter at issue. 

Circumcision is not practised among the natives 
of this territory, neither is the forcible defloration 
of the young girls ; moreover, the initiation cere- 
monies as known to the tribes of Central Africa 
are not observed. As soon as the girls reach 
marriageable age — that is to say, immediately after 
the first menstruation — the sagefemme of the village 
is deputed by the parents to instruct her in her 
duties and responsibilities, and she is handed over 
to her husband with the observances described in 
the early part of this chapter. 

The age of puberty among the girls is about 
eleven or twelve ; among boys thirteen or fourteen, 
and although previous chastity in the female is in 
no sense looked upon as a necessary, or even desir- 
able, condition, post-nuptial lapses are regarded, as 
I have stated elsewhere, as offences of a serious 
character. 

In other parts of Africa a boy after the initiation 
ceremony receives a new name, as Dr. Ruffele- 
Scott states, owing to the radical change which at 
puberty he undergoes ; it becomes thereafter a 
serious insult to address him by the name of his 
childhood. This custom is also pursued in Manica 
and Sofala, but as its observance forms no part of 
any given ceremony, it is in many cases much later 
in life that the name of manhood is adopted. 
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The clothing of the males of the interior consists 
of a few yards of calico worn round the waist and 
reaching to the knee, the upper part of the body 
being naked ; around the neck, wrists, and ankles 
charms are worn against attacks of rheumatism and 
various other diseases. These are made of small 
pieces of wood threaded bead-fashion upon a piece 
of string, or a few hairs plucked from an antelope's 
tail Copper bangles are worn upon the wrists, 
and others ornament the leg below the knee. The 
women wear two garments only, an undercloth 
called " pintolo " or " tukuji," consisting of a couple 
of yards of calico answering to a rudimentary 
petticoat, and, from the armpits to the knees, a 
garment called a " stambado " or " kisambe," which 
is simply wrapped round the body, the upper outer 
corner being secured by being thrust into the upper 
fold. Anklets, bangles, and rings of copper wire 
ate very general, but never reach to either the 
weight or the quantity of the ponderous spiral 
monstrosities which adorn the Zambezi belle from 
knee to ankle. 

The habit of smoking hemp is very common, the 
variety used being the datura. It is inhaled 
through pipes of a variety of shapes, but usually 
through a double-decker gourd, and its use can 
always be detected in a village by the tremendous 
paroxysms of coughing which the practice occa- 
sions. Tobacco, which grows with great freedom 
and luxuriance, is rarely smoked by the natives in 
any other fashion than that of being rolled into a 
fat cigar of great length and bulk. The curious 
habit of smoking it by putting the lighted end into 
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the mouth is general throughout this part of Africa, 
and one cigar will often last its owner for a whole 
day, reclining in the intervals between whiffs like a 
gigantic carpenter's pencil behind his ear. Smoking 
is indulged in by both sexes, as is also the habit of 
taking snuff, which is carried in small gourds and 
other bottle-shaped receptacles, some of which are 
highly ornate. 

The native of this territory can assuredly not 
be regarded as a temperate person. He will get 
drunk on the smallest pretext and remain in that 
condition, if possible, for days at a time. In the 
civilised centres he achieves his purpose upon a very 
cheap, highly alcoholised red wine imported from 
Portugal expressly for the native trade. He will 
also consume with much satisfaction beer and 
spirits if he can get them. In the villages, how- 
ever, his means of acquiring this form of gratification 
are more primitive, and are confined to native beer 
known as "pombd," which is made by fermenting 
millet or maize ; to " mchema " or " sura," a wine 
which is the juice of one or other of several species 
of indigenous palms, and to certain spirits which 
he distils. In the case of the " pombe " the maize 
or millet is placed in water over a period of several 
days until it softens and enlarges ; it is then boiled 
in a large native pot, a certain quantity of ufa-flour 
being added to give it consistency. Freshly made, 
this beer is not unpleasant to drink, but a few days 
after brewing it smells and tastes most abominably, 
and becomes decidedly intoxicating ; the same 
remarks apply also to the palm wine. 

In the matter of food the native is, on the whole, 
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abstemious and simple in his requirements. In 
his village, supposing the year to have been one of 
average rainfall, he subsists as a staple article of 
food upon either "mapira" (sorghum) or maize. 
These he consumes chiefly in the form of porridge, 
made from the coarse flour into which these cereals 
are daily ground by the women. In certain 
districts rice is being cultivated, but this practice is 
not yet a very wide one. In the cases of sorghum 
and maize, these are first pounded in a " duli," or 
native mortar, then rubbed to coarse flour between 
two stones, and finally boiled with a sufficiency of 
water to enable the mixture to assume the con- 
sistency of the middle of an under-baked loaf. It 
is then piled upon an " nsengwa," or native plate, 
upon which the careful housewife presses and 
smooths it until it presents the appearance of a 
slightly discoloured bladder of lard. It is served 
accompanied by a smaller "nsengwa" containing 
the "ndiwo," or relish, usually consisting of fish 
cooked with tomatoes. The eater breaks off good- 
sized pieces of the porridge and kneads them in the 
palm of his hand into a convenient shape, he then 
dips them into the " ndiwo " and deposits them in 
his mouth, which they comfortably fill. In no case 
are the women permitted to eat with their 
husbands ; after preparing and serving the meal 
they retire to a distance and wait submissively until 
it is consumed. 

Where no moderation is observed is in the case 
of meat. This is a diet in which the native rarely 
has an opportunity of indulging, so that, when the 
chance comes, he flings discretion and decency to 
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the winds and gorges. If he did but gorge at 
ordinary meal-times, there would be the less reason 
to remark upon it, but, truth to tell, from the 
moment that a hunting-camp begins to receive 
meat in fair quantities, the natives will eat all day 
long and far into the night. I have often in the 
course of one day shot as many as three large beasts 
weighing altogether from 1,500 lb. to 2,000 lb., 
every scrap of whose meat has been brought into 
camp. Yet it is quite possible for the whole of 
this vast mountain of flesh to disappear in three 
or four days in a camp consisting of about 
twenty-five carriers and the ordinary equipment of 
native servants and followers. At this point the 
hunter begins to congratulate himself on the fore- 
sight that prompted him to provide a liberal supply 
of Epsom salts for the use of his native escort. 

In my chapters upon big game I remarked upon 
the curious reluctance which the natives of Queli- 
mane display to eat the flesh of the hippopotamus, 
an animal much relished by their neighbours on 
the Zambezi ; in the same way many differences of 
taste occur here. Some natives will refuse the 
flesh of the bushbuck, and few will eat eggs, 
alleging that both have a weakening effect upon 
their organs of generation. The Cheringoma man 
will struggle and fight for the possession of the 
testes of a waterbuck, stating that, eaten in a 
certain way, they act as a powerful aphrodisiac. 
The last-named individual will not in any circum- 
stances partake of the flesh of the crocodile, 
which in turn is greatly relished by the people 
on the Mupa and Mungari Rivers. 
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Dancing and singing are the principal forms of 
native amusement, and are indulged in all over the 
country about the time of full moon. The music 
of the drums is the most general form of accom- 
paniment, and many of the people become aston- 
ishingly expert in beating them. The number of 
drums used at one time is as a rule three, and this 
number is never allowed to exceed five or six, 
although on one occasion when I was in Maravi's 
main town, close to Mozambique, I witnessed a 
dance in which over 2,000 persons took part, to 
music furnished by over thirty drums. On this 
occasion three immense rings were formed and the 
drums were stationed a little way off! This was 
the most imposing festivity of the kind at which I 
have been present. 

The dances in this district are not only regarded 
as a relaxation, but, as stated in the portion of this 
chapter dealing with the death rites, they enter 
into almost every incident of life as solemn obser- 
vances proper to, and inseparable from, the occasion. 
This is the result of that superstition which hedges 
the life of the native in at every point, making him 
far more the slave of accepted custom and conven- 
tion than any European — a fact which has often 
been remarked upon by observers, and upon which 
there can be no doubt. 

Placing aside the ceremonial character of their 
dances and other observances, which, it must be 
admitted, are not perhaps very musical in character, 
it would be wholly incorrect to say that the native 
has no appreciation for, or power of producing, music 
of considerable charm. It is true his instruments 
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are limited in number, but each is capable of pro- 
ducing sounds not only harmonious in themselves, 
but harmonising perfectly with the character of 
their surroundings. I do not suppose the music of 
the Blue Hungarian Band would be either in place 
or very acceptable in the midst of an African 
village, any more than in the civilised atmosphere 
of a London drawing-room the music of the 
"malimba" or of the " nyakatangali " would do 
more than raise an amused, indulgent smile ; but I 
can recall many occasions when. I have found the 
utmost delight in the faint, sweet music of these 
instruments when they have formed a fitting accom- 
paniment to a picture containing a middle distance 
of trim native huts backing on to a heavy moonlit 
forest, with heaps of glowing ashes in the fore- 
ground from which thin spirals of blue smoke steal 
lazily upward. 

Beginning with the drums, there are three or four 
of different sizes, of which the "ngoma hulu" is 
the larger, the " ntumba wa pakati " the medium, 
and the "ntumba wa kumpili" the smallest. 
These, as I have said, are beaten with great 
dexterity either by the hand or by the hand aided 
by a short stick; the dancing time is kept with 
marvellous fidelity, and at a short distance the 
music of the drums is by no means unpleasant. 

Of musical instruments I am aware of five, of 
which the " malimba " skilfully played is by far 
the sweetest. Known among Europeans as the 
"native piano," this clever contrivance consists of 
a light, oblong frame bent and secured by two long 
pieces of twisted hide on to a strong foundation, 
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upon which is fastened on one side a number of 
graduated hollow gourds, and on the other from 
twelve to fifteen short, graduated pieces of hard 
wood, which are the keys. These are smartly tapped 
with a short stick terminating in a ball of rubber, 
the sound produced being resonant and melodious 
as that of a harp, which it closely resembles. Next 
in order of importance comes the "mbila," a flat 
foundation of wood upon which narrow strips of 
iron are fastened projecting over a bridge. These 
are rapidly bent down by the fingers and released. 
I have heard this instrument played with great 
dexterity, and a very pleasing effect. The differ- 
ence between the " nyakatangali" and the " ntundwa," 
which are both one-stringed instruments, is that in 
the one the variations of tone are produced by half 
a hollow gourd pressed lightly or heavily against 
the chest, whilst in the other they are obtained by 
the position of the finger on the string as in the 
case of the violin or banjo. 

Agriculture is simple among these tribes, and 
industries are primitive and few. In October the 
native prepares his grain gardens by burning the 
grass and timber which encumber them, the ashes 
being left to enrich the soil. Should the land 
selected prove unproductive, the following season 
another area is chosen, prepared, and planted. All 
weeds and tares are removed from the growing 
crops, and the gardens kept clean by the women and 
children. One serious result attending these con- 
stant changes of plantation site is the gradual but 
steady deforestation of the country, which, although 
the native recks not of it, is assuredly affecting the 
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annual rainfalls. In the neighbourhood of the 
older established villages one finds planted, in 
addition to the food-producing cereals, ground nuts 
{AracMs hypogeia), the castor-oil plant (Ricinus 
communis), melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, gourds, 
of which serviceable household and other utensils 
are fashioned, sweet potatoes, manioc (cassava), 
tobacco, tomatoes, red pepper, and kidney beans 
(" feijao "). In addition to the foregoing, pineapples, 
pawpaws, bananas of various kinds, and, more rarely, 
lemons, limes, and sugar-cane. Numerous other 
wild fruits are gathered and eaten in their season, 
but their native names would convey but little to 
the reader at home. 

No village is ever complete without its pigeons. 
These attractive birds, which bear a striking resem- 
blance to the occupants of an ordinary English 
dovecot, are extremely tame, and often very 
numerous. The leggy, domestic fowl of Africa 
struts and clucks and gathers its chickens beneath 
its wings, leading, it must be confessed, a precarious 
existence from its chickenhood upward, threatened 
on the one hand by the prowling leopard or the 
domestic cat, and dwelling, moreover, on the other 
hand, within the constant shadow of the murderous 
axe. Muscovy ducks are very generally kept, as 
are goats and fat-tailed sheep, but oxen are entirely 
absent, and pigs far from numerous. The goats 
are a great source of thankfulness to the weary 
traveller when, as in occasional cases, a little fresh 
milk can be squeezed from them ; but the native of 
these regions does not drink the milk of domestic 
animals, and is not quite sure whether he approves 
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of the practice. It is, therefore, seldom that a cup 
of tea with real milk can be enjoyed without 
considerable notice in advance. 

Among the few industries half-heartedly and 
spasmodically pursued are extraction of salt in 
certain salt-pans near the coast ; the drying and 
sale of fish ; extraction of certain vegetable oils, 
principally for the natives' own use ; the manu- 
facture of small tobacco and cigarette cases of 
tastefully plaited grass, and, near the Zambezi, 
beautifully finished, if somewhat fragile, articles 
of gold and silver. The native goldsmith belongs 
to a caste or guild quite apart, the members of his 
craft being far from numerous. I am told their 
knowledge of the unusual calling was obtained 
from the early-established industrial Catholic 
brotherhoods of the Upper Zambezi. Lastly 
there is the native blacksmith. This dignitary, 
accompanied by his small apprentice, who gives 
himself the most insufferable airs in his dealings 
with the village boys of his own age, is also a 
person of great consideration. His stock of tools 
consists of a goat-skin into which an old gun- 
barrel has been thrust to serve as a bellows, a bag 
of charcoal, a couple of hammers, a few files, and 
a decrepit hand- vice. With this inadequate collec- 
tion of implements he turns out knives, spear and 
arrow heads, and a variety of other articles, includ- 
ing all kinds of brass-wire ornaments for neck, 
wrist, and ankle wear, besides executing repairs 
of all kinds ; and in this way, travelling from village 
to village, he maintains himself in affluence, and in 
the position of a person whose superior standing in 
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society is an assured reality, and one far above the 
heads of the untrained and untutored herd. This 
gentleman is the retailer of all sorts of informa- 
tion and scandal, and doubtless many victims of 
" mwavi " might lay their deaths at his door. 

The collection of honey, which is one of the 
African's few delicacies, and the wax of the combs, 
is another small industry, as is also that of rubber 
and other indigenous substances ; but in regard to 
this, as to all other objects of native origin, only 
the small quantities which remain over and above 
what he considers sufficient for his personal needs 
are offered to his neighbours for sale or barter. 
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NATIVE CHARACTER — LANGUAGES 

Having now discussed the native of this territory 
from the point of view of his habits, customs, and 
mode of life, let us now consider him for a while 
as a human being somewhat like unto ourselves, 
and examine into his mind and character. It is 
a difficult task perhaps, for I know not, speaking 
frankly, with all my intimate acquaintance with 
the various black races of this part of Africa 
extending over a period of more than twelve years, 
whether I can regard myself as even yet competent 
to judge them, or express a reliable opinion con- 
cerning those hidden qualities the existence of 
which we must always rather suspect than be 
certain of. 

One has observed, for example, the shyness the 
native displays if interrogated upon some matter 
onnected with the inner or domestic life of his 
people, and this has at times led one to imagine 
that, in addition to those curious reasonings and 
modes of thought which these races are as a rule 
so reluctant to disclose, there may be worlds of 
distorted wisdom and fantastic philosophy hidden 
from us because we never think of taking the 
trouble to seek them out. 

I have said that there is probably no living Euro- 
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pean whose existence is more surrounded by the 
trammels of custom and tradition than that of the 
average African negro, and I will further point out 
that in the interior he has to support life (and let it be 
noted that this has been the state of the case in all 
time past) in conditions of such intellect-sapping 
monotony as leave one amazed to find him still 
endowed with moderately efficient reasoning powers. 
Unlike the European and Asiatic races, which have 
been raised to their comparatively high conditions 
of mental development by the pursuit of ideals 
created for them by religious beliefs hundreds, and 
in some cases thousands, of years old, the negro has 
struggled along through the ages the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water to the dominating races 
of the north, who never, in this part of the country 
at least, permitted these wretched slaves to borrow 
the support of any religion until Muhammad 
founded that creed which has done so much to 
emancipate the natives of East Africa, and prepare 
the way for those more complicated tenets of the 
Catholic Church which the missionaries are now 
engaged in endeavouring to inculcate. 

Small wonder let there be, therefore, that your 
raw native is, as we say, so unintelligent, so clouded 
of perception ; his day of intellectual awakening is 
not yet, but it is assuredly coming. 

If we go to Zanzibar and discuss questions of 
ordinary interest with the fine intelligent Swahili 
race who inhabit that island and the neighbouring 
coast-line, we shall be immediately struck by the 
clearness of his reasonings, by the promptness and 
readiness f his replies. Was it, you ask yourself, 
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always thus? The beautiful flexible language he 
speaks, the musical Ki-swahili, that invaluable 
lingua franca of East and Central Africa, immedi- 
ately furnishes your question with its reply. Swahil 
or Sauahel, as Johnston points out (though I prefer 
my own mode of spelling), is an Arabic word signi- 
fying " the coast-lands," and that, with its prefixes, 
has been given to the fine race which now speaks 
it, and at once furnishes you with a clue to the 
source of their emancipation. This was without 
question the Arabs. In touch as they have been 
in the most intimate way with the followers of the 
Prophet for hundreds of years ; adopting their 
habits, customs, language (for Ki-swahili teems 
with Arabic words), and religion, the Swahili of 
to-day are, I venture to say, as far in advance of 
the natives of the interior, including those of this 
territory and of all other parts of South Africa, as 
an educated European is in advance of them. 

But considering the curious mixed stock by 
which these regions are peopled, it is really hard to 
determine what are their good qualities — however 
strikingly their shortcomings may show themselves 
at all points. It should not, of course, be over- 
looked, in seeking some extenuation for the in- 
tellectual and moral twilight in which the negro of 
Manica and Sofala exists, that he has never yet 
received the smallest encouragement to strive 
after enlightenment. Satisfied, therefore, with his 
circumstances and environment ; conscious of his 
inability to improve them, and without the in- 
centive to make for better things which springs 
from the blood of a free race, he has, from time out 
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of mind, allowed himself to be harassed, and 
slaughtered, and sold into slavery with careless, 
apathetic impunity. Evidently, as I have stated 
already, this is not a race which will probably ever 
command other attention than such as would be 
directed towards its importance as a convenient 
auxiliary in tilling the soil or extracting its 
wealth. 

From habitual attempts at concealment and 
guile the expression of a native's face rarely betrays 
the true trend of his feelings or emotions, although 
you are usually a long time before you discover 
this fact. He is certainly easily moved to mirth, 
but it is clearly indicative of the man that is within 
that misfortune in others should move him to more 
uncontrollable paroxysms of laughter than any 
other cause. At the same time he is extremely 
compassionate, and, whether in doubling his load to 
aid and relieve a suffering comrade, or offering the 
greater part of his last remaining morsel of food to 
stay the hunger of a casually encountered wayfarer, 
he will rarely be found wanting in lending willing 
aid in time of need. 

Gratitude, as we understand the word, I un- 
hesitatingly assert is a feeling unknown to most, 
if not all, African negroes. Whatever may be 
bestowed as a privilege or a gift they doubtless 
receive as such, but, once accepted, it involves no 
necessity for the expression of thankfulness or the 
slightest feeling of obligation. A man, for example, 
expects something, and gets more than he might 
have considered was due to him, or, not expecting 
anything, receives some token of approval or 
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regard. For the moment that he experiences any- 
inward feeling whatsoever, his sensation is rather 
one of self-congratulation at his probably unlooked- 
for good fortune, but never of gratitude, or of any 
obligation incurred. 

Of the many instances of conspicuous thank- 
lessness which I might mention, one will perhaps 
suffice to illustrate my meaning. Having on one 
occasion, several years ago, dispatched a hunter up 
the Zambezi to shoot a little game, the man 
returned somewhat badly injured by an infuriated 
buffalo, which he asserted he had mortally wounded. 
He was carefully placed in one of the native houses, 
and during several weeks received every possible 
comfort and attention ; his wages were paid him in 
full, and a naval surgeon from one of the British gun- 
boats took his case in hand and restored him, not 
without difficulty, to perfect health. I thereupon 
dispatched him to bring down the skull of the 
buffalo which had been the cause of his injuries, 
being anxious to test the truth of his statements, 
and this he successfully accomplished. What, 
however, was my surprise and disgust on directing 
him to convey it to the back premises to meet with 
a flat refusal to hand it over until I had paid him 
5 rupees. 

I do not think that more than the most rudimen- 
tary ideas of honesty or truth ever occur to the 
average native. He observes them only in so far 
as he is absolutely compelled. He is dimly aware 
that for the common convenience and welfare it is 
essential that property be safeguarded by certain 
codes of law; but his attitude towards them is 
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rather one of evasion than of observance. I frankly 
think that almost any African native taken from a 
point of the continent south of Mozambique would 
regard the neglect to take advantage of a safe 
opportunity to commit a theft as a far greater 
shortcoming than its actual committal. His re- 
lations with the white man have so affected his 
sense of right and wrong that I do not suppose 
the negro looks upon appropriating his master's 
property in the same heinous light as the act of 
stealing from a friend or relation. He says to 
himself : " Here is a person of a white race and of 
unimaginable wealth ; he leaves small change upon 
the writing-table and the keys of the store-cupboard 
on the dining-room sideboard. How is it possible 
that one whose resources are so limitless that a few 
words scribbled on a piece of paper make it a 
commodity in exchange for which gold is lavished 
at the bank, and jam and sardines at the store, can 
remember such trifles as a few silver pieces, or 
a few misplaced cigarettes ? " I have not the 
smallest doubt that this class of man takes your 
things because, although he realises the possibility 
that trouble may result from discovery, he sees 
no crime in appropriating a few unconsidered 
trifles from your apparently inexhaustible store of 
mysteriously acquired belongings. 

In trouble or out of it, however, the natives of 
this part of Africa are mercurial individuals ; they 
are simple-minded as children in some respects, and 
unimaginably crafty in others. Many of them are 
astonishingly brave in the presence of danger, but, 
whilst collected enough to a certain point, they 
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give way to the most abandoned panic from the 
moment a sudden cry of alarm is raised. 

As a servant, I suppose, the Sena or Chiloane 
youth — and if a house servant is not from the one 
place he is assuredly from the other — is probably the 
worst on the coast. To a slowness of comprehen- 
sion which it is next to impossible to quicken, he 
adds a cheerful, happy-go-lucky personality which 
imparts a degree of fervour into the discharge of 
his duties destructive alike to the temper and the 
crockery. His tread shakes the flooring, and his 
remarks to friends outside get in the way of the 
general conversation. 

Among the British community, who, almost 
without exception, address their orders and instruc- 
tions to him by means of that sublime linguistic 
curiosity known as " kitchen Kaffir," he is almost as 
much dreaded as disliked, whilst the Portuguese 
members of the community get far more work out 
of him by means of insisting on his speaking their 
language, which he masters without difficulty. The 
Portuguese never learn native languages if they can 
possibly avoid it, and I am not sure that they are 
not right; there is no doubt in my mind that it 
were a thousand times better to adhere to one's 
own tongue in dealing with servants than adopt 
a senseless, grammarless jargon, undignified to the 
person employing it, and a source of covert amuse- 
ment to the domestic to whom it is addressed. 
We are not like the Portuguese in that respect ; 
we always endeavour to master a few words or 
a few rules of the language of the country we find 
ourselves in, or something very like it, and in the 
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case of "kitchen Kaffir/ 5 whatever of sorrow or 
tribulation our people may suffer as a result of 
having adopted it, they have certainly succeeded in 
elaborating in this part of Africa a classic upon 
which books might be written, and papers read, 
and which will doubtless stand clearly out in the 
centuries to be as the most amazing flight of 
bastard vernacular the world has ever seen. 

Firmness and justice are the two qualities which 
inspire most respect in the negro mind. Kindness, 
as we understand the word, is wasted upon him ; 
whilst expressions of approval are but taken as an 
indication that the individual to whom they are 
addressed may now relax the last shred of that 
assiduity by which he won them. To remit the 
smallest jot or tittle of any punishment or penalty 
one may have threatened or exacted, is one of the 
most fatal mistakes a European can commit — the 
native's view of such leniency being invariably that 
he has got the better of you ; that for some reason 
which you have doubtless glossed over with an 
explanation which he does not believe, you dared 
not carry out your threat, and that no doubt he 
can now commit the same fault or offence over and 
over again with impunity. Here is, therefore, a 
collateral proof of his entire ignorance of the 
meaning of gratitude. 

To Muhammadan servants, several of which have 
been in my service for many years continuously, none 
of the foregoing indictments would be applicable. 
These are, however, to the negro of this territory 
and the south somewhat more superior than the 
urbane Belgravian butler would be to the newly 
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caught lodging-house maid-of-work ; but we are 
not considering Muhammadans, or my task were 
the lighter, 

I have no doubt that, so far as it is in their nature 
to be conscious of it, the Sena or Shangan does, at 
times, feel some dim attachment for his master; 
but this never reaches the point of prompting him 
to perform any service of a character likely in its 
performance or consequences to result in the smallest 
inconvenience to the performer. No matter how 
much annoyance and unpleasantness may result to 
his employers, the servant of this country will go 
home to his village exactly when he desires to do 
so, and no consideration for his master's comfort, 
nor recollection of past kindness, will operate to 
cause him to defer his departure by so much as 
a day. 

Some writers have pointed out that the African 
native is a plastic material from which great results 
will one day be shaped. This may be so ; but 1 do 
not think, as one finds him now, that he presents 
the appearance of anything even remotely resembling 
suitable material for any kind of development not 
the outcome of that hard physical toil which is as 
essential to his bodily and mental well-being as the 
fire that purifies a precious metal. Of one thing 
there can be no doubt whatsoever, namely, that for 
generations to come he will continue to be a type 
of humanity whose salvation must be worked out 
by himself in firm but just conditions. His is not 
the intelligence which forms, as yet, a productive 
soil for the seed of any instruction of an educational 
character, That soil must be irrigated, prepared^ 
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and fertilised to a higher degree of receptiveness 
than it yet knows ; and hard toil, constant observa- 
tion of his white superior's methods, and unremitting 
firmness are the only means whereby he will gain 
intellectual capacity without obscuring his percep- 
tion of a due sense of his own mental inferiority. 

It is absolutely essential that the native be taught 
to keep this sense of mental inferiority always in 
view, and this for several reasons : he must be 
made to realise for all time coming that he is not 
the equal of the European, and that, with the 
exception of a few phenomenally gifted individuals 
of his colour, he never will be. At the present 
time no sooner does a native pupil find himself the 
master of a smattering of the English language, 
and that he possesses a moderate grasp of the arts 
of reading and writing, than he adopts an air of 
arrogant equality with his superior or employer 
subversive alike of decency and discipline. Did 
we seek for another reason for the necessity of 
impressing the negro with a sense of his dependence, 
we have but to glance for a moment at that vast 
disorderly continent he inhabits. If that is ever to 
be utilised and developed ; if the riches and beauties 
of its boundless resources and numberless climates 
are ever to be opened to an expectant world, then 
the African himself must put his hand to the 
plough and let light into a portion of the earth's 
surface which has too long known but darkness. 

What, I ask of all those individuals of imperfect 
perception who pour out their money in Europe 
for the education of the black races, are you going 
to do to develop the great continent when you 
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have taught the only hands fitted for the task that 
the pen and the typewriter are their proper imple- 
ments and not the pick and spade ? Will you 
again send afield for that indispensable labour which 
would never have been needed had the African been 
always kept to the task to which he was born ? 

The negro was sent into the world for one end, 
and for one end only — namely, manual labour. For 
this purpose he has been abundantly endowed by 
nature with a power of resistance to the effects of 
climate and fatigue which probably no other race 
possesses in equal degree. All that has been done 
towards the opening up of a continent of which but 
a small fraction has as yet put on a garb even 
dimly resembling that of civilisation, has been 
accomplished by the black races indigenous to it. 
Why, then, I ask, should the machine which runs 
so smoothly in the field be transferred to the pulpit 
or the office to undertake work for which it was 
never designed ? 

Whilst in our own colonies we have educated the 
native, and petted him, and done everything we 
could think of to impair his value as a worker by 
endeavouring to fit him for positions for which he 
was not by nature intended, the Portuguese, on 
the other hand, throughout the centuries of their 
occupation of East Africa, have never viewed him 
in any but a proper and practical light ; for them 
he is first and last the " mao d'obra " (labouring 
hand), and any proposition tending to lessen his 
value in that capacity would never, and will never, 
be entertained by them for a single moment. I 
have always observed, over a considerable number 
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of years, that in whatever direction the Portuguese 
may have achieved but qualified success, they have 
always known how to deal with the negro ; and 
want of respect on the part of the latter is scarcely 
ever seen. I do not mean that this respect is 
extorted by cruelty ; I do not believe the Portuguese 
master is in any sense a cruel person — indeed, I 
must confess to having seen much more ill-treatment 
of natives among the foreigners of the Mozambique 
Province — but wherever one may come into contact 
with him, whether it be Mozambique in the north, 
the Zambezi in the centre, or Beira in the south, 
one will never see the insolent demeanour of the 
black man towards the white which is such a 
constant and lamentable spectacle of everyday 
occurrence in our Colonies and Protectorates in 
almost all parts of Africa. 

In this territory, not to mention others, the negro 
does not understand domesticity, and, I believe, has 
no feeling of affection whatsoever for his wife and 
children. In this respect he differs very widely 
from the Makua of Mozambique, who not only feel 
great attachment towards their wives and families, 
but are not in the least ashamed to show it by 
various unmistakable small acts of tenderness. The 
Makua husband separated from his wife, as I am in 
a position to state from having observed it in my 
own servants who are of that race, is inconsolable. 
He frets secretly, loses all animation, grows thin, 
and often falls ill. Sir H. H. Johnston has informed 
me that the same feeling is displayed among certain 
of the North Nyasa tribes. In this portion of the 
country I have never seen the slightest emotion 
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displayed by the natives on any occasion involving 
separation or even death itself. It is true that in 
cases of the latter they wail and mourn ; but their 
appearance, whilst indulging in these woeful mani- 
festations, in no way suggests any feeling of personal 
grief, as on leaving the hut, where their voices may 
have been the loudest, it is not considered indecorous 
or unseemly to laugh and jest with the members of 
the throng outside. 

Women do not weep unless from physical pain. 
A husband and wife may have a quarrel in the 
course of which they will hurl at each other a 
ceaseless stream of the most appalling insult and 
invective, but unless personal violence accompany 
it, neither will display the smallest concern when 
once the storm has passed by. On the other hand, 
both sexes are strikingly sensitive to ridicule or 
sarcasm ; and I have known men who have callously 
endured the most merciless abuse absolutely writhe 
before a biting, well-turned irony. 

To the many wonderful inventions of science the 
average African is strangely cold, and any interest 
whatsoever in the use or application of the most 
surprising instrument is only such as one might 
expect to find in the faces of spectators before 
some feat of Indian jugglery, and passes with a 
vacant laugh, betraying that no impression has 
been left on the mind. The children and young 
boys invariably show more intelligent interest in 
these matters than their elders. This some writers 
have endeavoured to explain by the opinion that, 
in the native mind, the European is believed to be 
capable of producing any surprising result at will ; 
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with having at his command scientific resources to 
tide him over any emergency. I do not think that 
this is the case with the ordinary negro, however — 
at all events it is not the case with the race we are 
now considering. In my opinion his brain, not 
being capable of forming even a vague idea of how 
the result exhibited to him is produced, is so 
lethargic and works so slowly that he feels it 
were waste of time to consider the matter further ; 
with a forced laugh, therefore, he simply " gives 
it up." 

One very singular quality which all African 
natives possess is the wonderful rapidity with 
which they acquire the languages of distant races 
of their own colour. It may be thought that this 
results from the similarity which is inaccurately 
supposed by Europeans to exist between native 
languages all Africa over. True, there are many 
between which a close affinity is distinctly trace- 
able, but, on the other hand, there are others 
betraying no resemblance to neighbouring forms 
of speech in either phrase-construction or word- 
roots. As a rule all natives speak two or three 
different languages or dialects, but, being removed 
to a distant part of Africa, they show the utmost 
readiness in acquiring the mode of speech of their 
new surroundings, two or three months being 
usually sufficient for this purpose. When it is 
considered that this is done entirely by ear, with- 
out recourse to any printed or written matter, for 
naturally not one in a thousand can read, it indicates 
memorising powers of no mean order. 

Among the educated natives, and by these 1 

20 
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mean those of Mozambique and Zanzibar, who 
can read and write in the Arabic character, the 
Ki-swahili language is the polite tongue. Even far 
away in the interior, on the great lakes, and, indeed, 
in almost every nook and corner of Central and 
South Central Africa, one will always find a 
member of the village community who possesses 
a working knowledge of it. Of this that fortunate 
individual is inordinately proud, and he loses no 
time in explaining to you that it is his proper 
language, the tongue of the land of his birth, and 
not that of the "Wa-shenzi" (barbarians) among 
whom he is at the moment but as a bird of passage. 
I have spoken Ki-swahili in Manica and Sofala on 
many occasions, but the furthest removed point 
from its home at Zanzibar at which I have spoken 
it was on the stoep of Shepheard's Hotel at Cairo, 
and this to the blank amazement of my travelling 
companion, who, not understanding the language 
himself, supposed that I had succeeded in acquiring 
a tolerably fluent knowledge of Arabic in the short 
space of four or five days. 

Undoubtedly the two languages spoken in this 
territory belong to the widely distributed tongues 
of the vast so-called "Bantu" group. The Chi-sena 
spoken freely upon the Zambezi, and in the whole 
of the northern portion of the districts of Cheringoma 
and Gorongoza, and called after the old settlement 
of Sena, to which repeated references will be found 
in the earlier chapters, is strikingly similar to Chi- 
nyanja, the dialect used almost throughout Nyasa- 
land ; whilst the Chi-shangan, spoken in the southern 
portion of the territory, possesses many points of 
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resemblance to the language of the Inhambane 
district, which go far to connect it with that of the 
Landin Zulus of the district of Delagoa Bay. 

Neither of the two dialects spoken here is very 
flexible or very expressive. Like the Chi-nyanja, 
the Chi-yao, and indeed the Chi-makua, from which 
three tongues I do not think it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that most of the many dialects 
spoken south of the wide Ki-swahili area and east 
of the influence of the various Congolese vernaculars 
may have sprung, they are poor, "wooden," and 
appear incapable of affording the varied means of 
expressing the same sense so necessary to the mode 
of speech of the more intellectual negro. 

I do not know what may be looked upon as the 
least corrupted form of " Bantu " ; nor do I quite 
know what some writers mean by their statements 
that one type of African tongue presents itself 
clothed in a garb more characteristic of pure 
" Bantu " than another. 

It is, I think, quite clear that a tongue con- 
taining many words and methods of phrase- 
construction identifiable as having been derived 
in whole or in part from another possibly more 
ancient form of speech may be reasonably regarded 
as less pure than one in which borrowed words 
and tournures are non-existent or rare ; but, 
doubtless in common with other persons, I have 
often been at a loss to appreciate the value of the 
deductions of quite a number of writers who, in 
dealing with certain African languages, speak of 
features showing them to possess older and purer 
"Bantu" characteristics than others. I confess 
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that some of the conclusions arrived at appear to 
me to be wholly unjustified by the trivial premises 
upon which they are based. 

It has been stated as a theory — and I have no 
doubt that this is as good a theory as many others 
— that the word "Bantu" was a name conferred 
for the sake of convenience upon a group of dialects 
which seem traceable to a tribe or tribes which are 
believed to have existed many centuries ago in the 
very heart of the African Continent. This theory 
is not an inviting one. It leaves too much to be 
taken for granted. From the moment we are 
asked to go back over such a wide space of time 
to look for the origin of a tongue at no time in all 
its history crystallised into a form which left us 
any records upon which to base our deductions, 
we experience no little diminution in the confidence 
with which at the outset we faced the questions 
connected with it. Native languages change not 
only from generation to generation, but from year 
to year, and although prefixes and stems may 
endure among them without much alteration of 
form, I venture to assert that, with nothing but 
hypothetical suggestion to work upon, it would 
be ridiculous indeed to say that, because some 
slender similarity of verb construction or pro- 
nominal particle happen to occur between languages 
spoken by far-removed tribes, this points to any- 
thing beyond the probability that these grew with 
the peoples who employed them, and, instead of 
existing now in a degenerate and impaired form, 
have not advanced in clarity and intelligibility as 
the races themselves in physique and intellectual 
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power. No, I do not think, at this distance of 
time, we shall ever deduce a theory regarding the 
origin of African tongues which will enable us to 
consider that we have traced them correctly back 
to their undoubted original source. 

As an example of the languages actually spoken 
in Manica and Sofala, I have appended a vocabulary 
of words in general use with their equivalents in 
the Chi-sena and Chi-shangan dialects, and in 
order to convey an idea of the great number of 
Portuguese words which have been adopted for 
the purpose of designating articles whose original 
introduction must have been subsequent to the 
Portuguese occupation, I have added equivalents 
in that language also. These words have been 
selected with some deliberation in order to be of 
practical use to such travellers or sportsmen as in 
future may pass some time in this part of Africa. 
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English 



Portuguese 
Abdomen 
Receoso 
Depois 
Animal 
Outro-a 
Formiga 
Macaco 
Braga 
Frecha 
Oinzas 
Machado 
Creanga 
Bugio 
Baggagem 



Chi-sena Chi-shangan 



Abdomen 

Afraid 

After 

Animal 

Another 

Ant 

Ape 

Arm 

Arrow 

Ashes 

Axe 

Babe 

Baboon 



Mimba Mimba 

Kugopa Kutya 

Nduli Masule 

Ohilombo Vitokosi 



Nkono Nkono 

Muvi Mpasha 

Dotha Malota 

Mbadzo Mleno 

Mwana Ucheche 

Bongwe Zinthele 
Mitolo, vyombo Mjiwo 



Nyelele XJsunji 
Kolo Kolo 



Winango Umwevye 



Baggage 
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English Portuguese 



Bake 


Cozer 


Ball 


Balla 


Bamboo 


Bambu 


Banana 


Banana 


Bare 


Nu 


Barrel 


Barrico 


Basin 


Bagia 


Basket 


Cesto 


Bat 


Bordao 


Bath. 


Banna 


Beads 


Oontas 


Beak 


Bico 


Bean 


Fava 


Beard 


Barba 


Beat (to) 


Bater 


Because 


Porque 


Bed 


Oama 


Bee 


Abelha 


Beetle 


Escaravelho 


Behind 


Atraz 


Bird 


Ave 


Bite (to) 


Morder 


Bitter 


Amargo 


Black 


Preto 


Blanket 


Cobertor 


Bleed (to) 


Sangrar 


Blind (man) 


Cego 


Blood 


Sangue 


Body 


Corpo 


Boil (to) 


Ferver 


Bone 


Osso 


Boot 


Bota 


Bottle 


Garafa 


Bow 


Arco 


Bowl 


Tigela 


Box 


Caixa 


Boy 


Bapaz 


Brains 


Miolos 


Break (to) 


Quebrar 


Bucket 


Balde 



Chi-sena Chi-shangan 



Kusasanya 


Kuita 


Mpila 


Mpila 


Mulanzi 


Mulanzi 


Mafigu 


Makobo 


Pezi 


Mitu 


Mpembe 


Mpembe 


Basiya 


Basiya 


Chitundu 


Chitundu 


Nyakalemalema Nyakaton je 


Banyera 


Banyera 


Usanga 


Ulungu 


Mulomo 


Mulomo 


Nyemba 


Nyemba 


Ndevu 


Mpungu 


Kububuda 


Kulowa 


Thangwi 


Njiwo 


Cama 


Cama 


Nyuehi 


Nyuchi 


Nyenje 


Nyenje 


Nduli 


Sule 


Mbalame 


Shiri 


Ku-luma 


Ku-luma 


Kuwawa 


Kuwawa 


Kuswipa 


Kuswipa 


Manta 


Blangeti 


Ku-buluka san- 


Ku-mbeza 


gri 




Bulibuli 


Bofu 


Mlopa 


Mlopa 


Malungo 


Muwili 


Ku-tokota 


Ku-wila 


Gogodo 


Phondo 


Nsapato 


Sapato 


Garafa 


Botili 


Uta 


Uta 


Pusulana 


Pusulana 


Caixa 


Caixa 


Mphale 


Mfana 


Uwongo 


Uluzwi 


Kutyola 


Kugula 


Kabungu 


Bardi 
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English 


Portuguese 


Bullet 


Balla 


Buy (to) 


Comprar 


Calabash 


Cabaca 


Call (to) 


Chamar 


Catch (to) 


Apanhar 


Cattle 


Gado 


Chameleon 


Cameleao 


Cheap 


Barato 


Chicken 


Pintainha 


Child 


Creanca 


Claw 


TJnha 


Climb (to) 


Trepar 


Cloth 


Panno 


Clothing 


Yestuario 


Cock 


Gallo 


Cockroach 


Barata 


Cold 


Frio 


Comb 


Pente 


Cord 


Corda 


Country 


Paiz 


Cow 


Yacca 


Crocodile 


Crocodile 


Crow 


Corvo 


Cucumber 


Pepino 


Cup 


Copo 


Cut (to) 


Cortar 


Daily 


Diariamente 


Dark 


Escura 


Date (fruit) 


Data 


Day 


Dia 


Death 


Morte 


Deceive (to) 


Enganar 


Deep 


Fundo 


Delay (to) 


Demorar-se 


Dew 


Cagimbo 


Diarrhoea 


Diarrhoea 


Die (to) 


Morrer 


Dirt 


Lama 


Distant 


Longe 


Do (to) 


Fazer 


Doctor 


Medico 



Chi-sena Chi-shangan 



Chumbu 


Ushosho 


Ku-gula 


Ku-tenga 


Dudu 


Nkawo 


Ku-chemela 


Ku-dana 


Ku-phata 


Ku-bata 


Ng'ombe 


Ng'ombe 


Nyakatendewa Waivi 


Kugulika 


Barato 


Mwanapiye 


Chitio 


Mwana 


Mwana 


Chala 


Ndwala 


Ku-kwila 


Kwila 


Pano 


Pano 


Nguwo 


Nguwo 


Dzongwe 


Jongwe 


Barata 


Bete 


Zizila 


Ku-thondola 


Penti 


Penti 


Nkhambala 


Luji 


Dziko 


Nyika 


Ng'ombe 


Ng'ombe 


Ng'ona 


Ngwena 


Khungubwe 


Gungubwe 


Nkaka 


Gaika 


Copo 


Copo 


Ku-gwanda 


Ku-gwanda 


Nsiku zonsene 


Nchiku jese 


Chidima 


Chilima 


Tambra 


Tambra 


Siku 


Nchiku 


Kufa 


Kufa 


Ku-nyenga 


Ku-nyepeja 


Ku-zika 


Ku-jika 


Ku-khala 


Ku-nonoka 


Buma 


Weto 


Kupalala 


Nyoka jakwenda 


Kufa 


Kufa 


Syuzyu 


Swina 


Kulapha 


Nthambo 


Ku-chita 


Ku-ita 


Ng'anga 


Beze 
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English 


Portuguese 


Chi-sena 


Chi-shangan 


Dog 


Cao 


Mwanambwa 


Imbwa 


Down 


Em baixo 


Pansi 


Pasi 


Dream 


Sonho 


Kulota 


Kulota 


Drink 


Beber 


Kumwa 


Kumwa 


Drunk 


Bebado 


Kulezela 


Kubatwa 


Dry 


Secco 


Kuuma 


Kuwoma 


Duck 


Patto 


Batha 


Gatakata 


Eagle 


Aguia 


Dzumbila 


Bangana 


East 


Este 


Kuna buluka 


Kumava dzuwa 






dzuwa 




Eye 


Olho 


Diso 


Jiso 


Fat 


Gordura 


Mafuta 


Mafuta 


Feather 


Pena 


Manthenga 


Mbawo 


Fight (to) 


Combater 


Ku-kana 


Ku-lowana 


Fill (to) 


Encher 


Ku-zaza 


Ku-zaja 


Filthy 


Immundo 


Syuzyu 


Swina 


Finish (to) 


Acabar 


Ku-mala 


Ku-peja 


Fire 


Fogo 


Moto 


Mlilo 


Flower 


Flor 


Maluwa 


Maluwa 


Fly 


Mosca 


Nchenche 


Kthunji 


Fog 


Nevoeira 


Nkungu 


Mphute 


Food 


Comida 


Yyakudya 


Zakulya 


Forehead 


Rosto 


Mphumi 


Huma 


Forget (to) 


Esquecer 


Kudiwala 


Kanganwa 


Friend 


Amigo 


Malo 


Syamwali 


Fruit 


Fruta 


Fruta 


Fruta 


Game 


Caca 


Nyama 


Nyama 






mphanda 




Gnu 




Nyumbu 


Hombole 


Goat 


Cabrito 


Mbuzi 


Mbuji 


Grass 


Herva 


Mauzu 


Maushu 


Guide 


Guia 


Funzitsa njila 


Wakutatila 








gwanja 


Guinea fowl 


Galinha do 


Nkhanga 


Hanga 




matto 






Gun 


Espingarda 


Mfuti 


Mfuti 


Half 


Metade 


Pang'ono 


Padoko 


Hard 


Duro 


Kuwuma 


Kuwoma 


Hare 


Lebre 


Sulo 


Shulo 


Hasten (imp.) 


Depressa 


Chimbiza 


Kasikai 


Hat 


Chapeu 


Chapeu 


Chapeu 
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English 


Portuguese 


Head 


Cabeca 


Heart 


Coraeao 


Hide (to) 


Esconder 


Honey 


Mel 


Horns 


Chifras 


Ivory 


Marfim 


Kerosene 


Petroleo 


Knife 


Faca 


Lard 


Banho 


Now 


Agora mesmo 


Oil 


Azeite 


Onion 


Cebola 


Open 


Abrir 


Orange 


Laranja 


Palm-tree 


Palmeira 


Pan 


Panella 


Pay (to) 


Pagar 


Pigeon 


Pombo 


Pillow 


Travesseira 


Pineapples 


Ananaz 


Plate 


Prato 


Plenty 


Muito 


Porter 


Carregador 


Powder (gun) 


Polvora 


Pumpkin 


Abobora 


Quick 


Depressa 


Quiet 


Socegado 


Quiet (be) 


Socegue 


Bain 


Chuva 


Rat 


Rato 


Reeds 


Oapim 


Return 


Voltar 


Rice 


Arroz 


Rock 


Rocha 


Run (to) 


Correr 


Sack 


Sacco 


Sand 


Areia 


Sew (to) 


Coser 


Short 


Ourto 


Sick 


Doente 


Skin 


Pelle 



Chi-sena 


Chi-shangan 


Nsolo 


Nsolo 


Ntima 


Moyo 


Kubisa 


Kufisa 


Uchi 


Suzi 


Nyanga 


Nyanga 


Mano a nzo 


Meno a njo 


Patroya 


Patroya 


Mpene 


Chipanga 


Mafuta 


Mafuta 


Ohinchino 


Sambisambi 


Mafuta 


Mafuta 


Sabola 


Sabola 


Kufungula 


Kufungula 


Raranja 


Raranja 


Mcheu 


Ncheu 


Chikalango 


Mbende 


Pagari 


Kulipa 


Nkhunda 


Njiwa 


JSTsago 


Nchago 


Nanazi 


Nanasi 


Prato 


Prato 


Zizinji 


Vizinji 


Nyamitolo 


Wathola-mjiwo 


Unga 


XJnga 


Thanga 


Dikiti 


Chimbiza 


Kasikai 


No 


Dolilo 


Matala 


Nyalalai 


Mulungu 


Mvula 


Chilu 


Konjo 


Mitete 


Manchanga 


Ku-bwela 


Ku-vijila 


Mpunga 


Mpunga 


Mwala 


Buwe 


Kuthamanga 


Kugogoma 


Sakbu 


Sakhu 


Secha 


Msanga 


Ku-sona 


Ku-sona 


Kuvila 


Kufupika 


Kuva kupha 


Kulwala 


Khanda 


Dowu 
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English Portuguese Chi-sena Chi-shangan 

Skull Craneo Nsolo Nsolo 

Slow De vagar Kukhala Kunonoka 

Snake Serpente Nyoka Nyoka 

Speak (to) Fallar Kulonga Kuweleketa 

Spoon Colher Kuyeri Mugo 

Steal (to) Roubar Kuba Kuba 

Lantern Lanterna Kandiyero Kandiyero yaku 

yakufambila famba nayo 
masiku masiku 

Lazy Preguicoso Ukata Nungo 

Left Esquerda Zwele Nkonoboshwe 

Leg Perna Mwendo Mlenje 

Leopard Leopardo Nyalugwe Khamba 

Lion Leao Nkhalamu Mphondolo 

Liver Figado Fafa Ohilopa 

Lizard Lagarto Nyakulubunyu Nyankolowondo 

Load Motor Ntolo Mtolo or mjiwo 

Locust Gafanhoto Nyazombe Ndongwe 

Maize Milho Mapilamanga Mabonole 

Make Faca Sasanya Itai 

Make (to) Fazer Ku-sasanya Ku-ita 

Malaria Malaria Manungo Kulwalwa 

Man Homem Mamuna Mwanalume 

Mangrove Mangal Mpaumba Maumbaumba 

Marsh Pantono Dambo Bani 

Meat Oarne Nyama Nyama 

Melon Melao Vembe Syamba 

Mend (to) Ooncertar Ku-sasanya Ku-mejelela 

Mid-day Meio-dia Masikati Masikati 

Milk Leite Ukaka Mahe 

Mist Nevoa Buma Wetho 

Money Dinheiro Dinheiro Dinheiro 

Moon Lua Mwezi Mweji 

More Mais Vinango Vimwe 

Morning Manha Machibese Mangwana 

Mother Mae Mama Mai 

Mouse Ratinho Mbewa Makonjo 

Move (to) Meixar Kufamba Kufamba 

Near Perto Chifupi Phedo 

Net Rede Redi Redi 

Night Noite Masiku Usiku 
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Stomach 


Estomago 


Mimba 


Ndani 


Stone 


Pedra 


Mwala 


Buwe 


Sun 


Sol 


Dzuwa 


Zuwa 


Swamp 


Pantono 


Dambo 


Bani 


Sweat 


Suor 


Kaluma 


Ziya 


Sweet 


Doce 


Kuzipa 


Kunaka 


Tail 


Cauda 


ISTchila 


Mwisye 


Tell (to) 


Dizer 


Kupanga 


Kuvunja 


Thief 


Ladrao 


Mbava 


Mbava 


Tobacco 


Tabaco 


Fodya 


Folya 


Tongue 


Lingua 


Lilimi 


Lulimi 


Tooth 


Dente 


Zino 


Meno 


Top 


Acima 


Pazulu 


Nyazulu 


Trap 


Armadilha 


Nsampha 


Mlawo 


Tree 


Arvore 


Muti 


Muti 


Village 


Povoacao 


Muzi 


Muzi 


Wages 


Ordenado 


Pagamento 


Pagamento 


Water 


Agua 


Mazi 


Kumwa 


Whistle 


Apito 


Pintu 


Pintu 


Wind 


Vento 


Mphepo 


Mphepo 


Wood 


Lenha 


Muti 


Muti 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

One hundred 
One man 
Two men 
Three men 
Four men 

Five men 



Urn 

Dois 

Trez 

Quatro 

Cinco 

Seis 

Sete 

Oito 

Nove 

Dez 

Oem 

Urn homen 
Dois homens 
Trez homens 
Quatro homens 



Posi 

Pili 

Tatu 

China 

Syanu 

Tanthatu 

Chinomwe 

Sele 

Femba 

Khumi 

Dzana 

Munthu mbozi 
Anthu awili 
Anthu atatu 
Anthu anai 



Cinco homens Anthu asyanu 



Posi 
Pili 
Tatu 

Mlongomuno 

Syanu 

Tanthatu 

Chinomwe 

Sele 

Fembamwe 

Gumi 

Dzana 

Munthu mumwe 
Wanthu wawili 
Wanthu watatu 
Wanthu walon- 

gomuno 
Wanthu 

wasyanu 
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English 
Six men 

Seven men 

Eight men 
Nine men 

Ten men 
Eleven men 

Twenty-one 
men 

One hundred 

men 
I want 
Bring me 
Where is ? 
Make (imp,) 
Throw away 



Portuguese 
Seis homens 

Sete homens 

Oito homens 
Nove homens 

Dez homens 
Onze homens 

Vinte e um 
homens 

Cem homens 

Quero 
Traga-me 
Onde esta ? 
Faga 
Atira 



Chi-sena 
Anthu atan- 

thatu 
Anthu anomwe 

Anthu asele 
Anthu afem- 

bamwe 
Anthu khumi 
Anthu khumi 

na mbozi 
Nnthu makumi 

mawili na 

mbozi 
Anthu dzana 

Ndi-nafuna 
Ndi-pase 
Ali kupi ? 
Chita 
Taya 



Chi-shangan 
Wanthu watan- 

thatu 
Wanthu 

wanomwe 
Wanthu wasele 
Wanthu wafem- 

bamwe 
Wanthu gumi 
Wanthu gumma 

mumwe 
Wanthu ma- 

gumi mawili 

na mumwe 
Wanthu dzana 

Ndi-nada 
Ndipe 
Ali kwapi ? 
Batayi 
Lasa 



CHAPTER XV 



CLIMATE AND HEALTH 

From the point of view of their climate and health 
the territory of Manica and Sofala and the port of 
Beira have always borne a most sinister reputation. 
No doubt, a good many years ago, before the 
residents had discovered how to live in malarious 
countries, much sickness and many deaths occurred ; 
and although it would be incorrect and misleading 
to say that the climate of this part of Africa is even 
yet a healthy one, the conditions of life are, neverthe- 
less, such that, by observing certain approved rules 
of life, the dangers inseparable from the existence 
of malaria can be greatly minimised, and its un- 
avoidable attacks robbed of half their terrors when 
they occur. 

Malaria exists in all tropical and sub-tropical 
Africa, but the distribution of its severer forms is 
surprisingly capricious and irregular. For example, 
I have authority for stating that notwithstanding 
its marsh-surrounded, low-lying situation, its mud 
and mangroves, the actual town of Beira is to all 
intents and purposes free from malaria, and almost 
without fever-propagating influences. Mozambique, 
on the other hand, a small island of coral rock, a 
model of cleanliness and order, washed by the 
waters of the channel which bears its name, and 
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swept by every wind that blows, is so appallingly 
unhealthy that it is deserving of some such name 
as the "white man's grave." The whole of the 
Zambezi Valley is likewise a haunt of fever, whilst 
Chinde, on one of the mouths of the delta, Queli- 
mane, and the portion of the district of Zambezia 
between that town and the Likungu River, appear 
to be singularly free from sickness arising from this 
cause. 

The year is divided into two seasons, the wet 
and dry ; the former extending from the end of 
November to the end of April, and corresponding 
with what, in more temperate climates, would be 
called the summer, whilst the latter continues for 
the remainder of the year and answers to the 
African winter. 

It would perhaps not be incorrect to say that 
there are in this territory two different climates. 
In the high, mountainous regions of the interior, 
which rise in certain districts to very considerable 
elevations, no very great rigours of temperature are 
experienced at any time of the year ; they compare, 
to some extent, with certain salubrious portions of 
South Africa, and, as the temperature of the cold 
season rarely exceeds 75°, falling at night to 40° or 
50° — the hot season ranging between 85° and 60° — 
it will be seen that European colonisation would 
here find a very favourable locale. In the low 
plain country nearer the coast, the heat just before 
the commencement of the rains is without doubt 
very great. I am personally aware of November 
mid-day shade temperature of 116°, with a decline 
of not more than 12° at midnight. Only those 
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who have experienced such heat, especially where a 
slight dampness is noticeable, can form any idea of 
the suffering it entails, and one wonders how it is 
in any way possible to sustain life in the many 
portions of the earth's surface where the tempera- 
tures are still more merciless. 

From the end of September to the end of April 
the north-east monsoon blows daily with most 
praiseworthy regularity from about noon to a little 
after sunset ; the remainder of the year the pre- 
vailing wind is from the south-east, more or less, 
but Beira itself would appear to be less influenced 
by this part of the monsoon's changes than other 
parts of the coast not far distant. Latitude does 
not in all respects determine a climate, neither 
does the position of a given point on this coast 
appear to arbitrarily place it within the influence 
of winds elsewhere prevalent in the same area of 
occurrence. 

During the rainy season it must not be supposed 
that rain falls daily; sometimes considerable intervals 
pass without so much as a shower, and words are 
powerless to describe the brilliancy of the colours 
produced by the clearness of the atmosphere 
cleansed by the early rains from the smoke of the 
winter grass fires. The rainy season proper com- 
mences, as I have said, about the latter end of 
November, and through December the fall should 
be heavy. There then ensues a brief respite, and 
often the first half of January is almost rainless. 
During the latter end of that month, and through- 
out February, torrential downpours succeed at 
great or lesser intervals until the autumn — namely, 
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the latter end of March — the average normal annual 
rainfall near the coast probably reaching from 30 in. 
to 34 in. 

March and September are extremely stormy, 
heavy winds from the south-east accompanied by 
high tides doing considerable damage. 

Often July and August bring more rain, but 
lasting only for a few days ; September and 
October, with increasing heat, being without doubt 
the dryest months of the year. 

The climate throughout this territory from 
the beginning of May to the end of August is 
absolutely ideal. The mid-day temperature, which 
rarely exceeds 75°, sinks at night to 60° or 65°, and 
white clothing, for the time being, is almost entirely 
discarded. During these months a considerable 
amount of rain falls in the mountains, and in the 
higher elevations slight frosts from time to time 
appear. In July, August, and through the latter 
part of the winter, morning fogs of surprising 
density are not infrequent. They are of pure white 
vapour caused by the temperature of water or 
marsh continuing from the heat of the preceding 
day much warmer than that of the early morning 
atmosphere, they lift about 9 a.m., and pass away 
in the form of thick banks of fleecy white cloud. 

The rainfall of the low-lying portions of the 
country is capricious in the extreme, and during 
the last two or three years has been hopelessly 
insufficient, to the great embarrassment of many 
slowly growing local industries. This scarcity of 
water naturally constitutes a formidable handicap 
to progress and development of an agricultural 
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character. In the neighbourhood of the rivers, 
whence water for irrigation purposes may be 
pumped, this scarcity is not so seriously felt, but in 
the low-lying districts of the interior which are not 
blessed with a plenitude of flowing streams, it is 
impossible to imagine that the annual rainfall 
proves sufficient for the cultivation of any but 
fibre-producing plants. 

Heavy storms, although not uncommon about 
the period of the equinox, do not occur at any 
other time of year. This comforting reflection, 
however, does not ensure dwellers on these coasts a 
complete immunity from disturbances of a cyclonic 
character, which, although fortunately rare, are 
sufficiently severe when they do appear. It is 
supposed, and doubtless there is much to lend 
probability to the theory, that the vast body of the 
island of Madagascar protects these coasts from 
constantly recurring cyclones ; still, as I have said, 
they do occur, usually during the summer months, 
and leave in their track a frightful amount of 
damage, desolation, and loss of life. During the 
month of December, 1899, one of these awful 
visitations was experienced at Mozambique, at 
which place I was at the time serving. Accom- 
panied by torrential rain, its first onset unroofed 
and blew down numbers of houses and other 
buildings. Then came a period of calm ; suddenly, 
from the opposite direction, it returned with 
increasing violence, succeeded again by a period of 
quiescence and sunshine. Finally, whilst it was 
supposed that the cyclone was over, it returned for 
the third and most violent time of all ; such ship- 
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ping as was at anchor was carried ashore and 
ground to matchwood ; strong stone houses had 
doors and windows blown bodily in, and the thick 
masonry of the walls cracked like eggshell ; trees 
were uprooted and carried away, whilst the loss of 
life, variously estimated, was very great. A similar 
disaster was experienced at Beira three years later, 
but although a very large amount of damage and 
loss resulted, it was shorter lived than the one 
which created such havoc at Mozambique. Had it 
been equally prolonged, there is little doubt that 
the entire town would have been swept away. 

Fortunately such disturbances as these are few 
and far between ; were it otherwise, life in East 
Africa would be but a precarious thing. So far as 
records are available, the previous cyclone, or storm 
attaining to cyclonic proportions, took place in 
January, 1887, during which a thunderbolt is said 
to have struck the British steamer Courland, in the 
Mozambique Channel, a little to the north of 
Delagoa Bay. 

Let us now consider briefly the effect of the climate 
upon the health of the European residents in this 
territory. The moist heat of the summer months 
is, without question, most trying. One lives, as it 
were, in the enervating closeness of a hot-house ; 
the skin is never dry, and that troublesome minor 
disease known as "prickly heat" often turns life 
into a kind of purgatory. The whole human appar- 
atus now suffers, and the organs are extremely likely 
to fall seriously out of gear ; anaemia betrays itself, 
and, not infrequently, a weakening of the digestive 
and other functions. Clearly then, at the end of 
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the hot season, when the drying summer rains are 
drawing miasmatic exhalations from the ground, 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the wet months is 
rapidly decaying, these malevolent influences dis- 
cover humanity in a weakened condition, and often 
unable to withstand them. Then succeeds what is 
called the unhealthiest period of the year. We 
all now accept and bow down before that brilliant 
discovery known as the " mosquito theory," and 
realise that the malignant "Anopheles" is guilty, 
by conveying the malarial germ from one person to 
another, of an enormous amount of mischief ; but 
personally, I cannot refrain from the supposition 
that there are many additional and unsuspected 
means whereby malaria and other diseases are 
actively propagated, as well as conveyed. Ear be 
it from me to belittle the invaluable services which 
modern medical research has rendered to dwellers 
in tropical Africa ; nobody could possess greater or 
more abiding admiration for them than I, but as 
time goes on, and our knowledge widens, I have no 
doubt that we shall not only find conveyers, but 
producers of the fever microbe, and these in quite 
unexpected places. 

The ills against which we have to guard in 
Africa, though often startlingly and uncompromis- 
ingly rapid in their fatal results, are fortunately 
extremely few in number. There are, probably, in 
any part of Europe far more diseases to combat 
and perils affecting health to face than one finds in 
this country at any point, and especially in such 
districts as have been looked upon as suitable for 
European occupation and colonisation. The whole 
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of that wide zone comprehended in the British and 
Portuguese spheres of influence in Central, South 
Central, and East Africa has really only two 
serious sources of danger to health — namely, malaria 
and dysentery. Minor ailments there doubtless 
are, and, at times, serious epidemics of smallpox, 
cholera, and the like, which sweep away large 
numbers of the native population ; these, however, 
rarely attack Europeans, or, if they do, in only 
the mildest of forms. In the wide area I have just 
mentioned, I am unable to recall, in many years, a 
single case of enteric or typhoid fever — those 
curses of South African towns and settlements. 
A few fatal cases of pneumonia and other chest 
complaints have occurred, but these are extremely 
rare. 

Coming to the varied phases of malaria, there is 
no doubt that in this territory all these forms are 
tending to diminish. This fortunate result has 
been produced in various ways, but foremost among 
them by the practical knowledge which residents 
are gradually acquiring of the conditions of life 
which make for health, and those which do not. 
Looking back at the population of these regions 
which I found here some years ago, and among 
which an awful amount of mortality took place, 
and comparing it with the existing residents of the 
town and district, I should say that the consistently 
good health which one finds is due to the greater 
moderation now almost universally observed. 
Assuredly intemperance is much rarer, and here 
alone is a most important cause of the improve- 
ment observable. In addition to this, better food 
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is now regularly obtainable, persons are better 
nourished, and, due to this, greater resistance is 
opposed to the unhealthy climatic conditions. 
Physical strength cannot be maintained on a 
regime of tinned provisions and anaemic fowls ; 
it is, therefore, quite evident that had the manner 
of life from 1891 to 1900 been in any way 
comparable to that now obtaining, the cemetery at 
the back of the town would have been more 
sparsely occupied than it is. 

I suppose that every newcomer to this part of 
Africa must undergo his baptism of fever — that is 
inevitable ; but it is, I should say, entirely depen- 
dent on the manner of man he is, as to whether 
the attack be simple or dangerous — a disturbance 
of no greater importance than an attack of catarrh, 
or a system-shaking visitation which may necessi- 
tate his immediate withdrawal from the country. 
No doubt persons of simple, regular habits with- 
stand the rigours of tropical diseases best ; those 
addicted to intemperance of any kind being the 
greatest sufferers. 

That terrible African scourge, bilious hsemo- 
globinuric, or " blackwater " fever, though endemic 
here, as it is throughout South Central and East 
Africa, is fortunately not very common at this 
point, and, still more fortunately, its treatment has 
become, among British medical men at any rate, 
more clearly understood of late years. Due to this 
fact, the terribly high percentage of mortality has 
been reduced in our colonies by more than one- 
half by the superior methods of treatment and 
nursing now adopted. 
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Of the cause of the malady but little is even 
yet known. In some cases it has been attributed 
to an enfeebled condition of system produced by 
a number of consecutive attacks of ordinary inter- 
mittent types of fever ; in others to overdoses of 
quinine. However this may be, its general 
symptoms are in all cases much the same. The 
attack commences with severe pains in the limbs 
and back, accompanied by a feeling of profound 
depression and weariness ; these are succeeded by 
violent shivering, high temperature, delirium, and 
long-continued and distressing vomiting. The 
colour of the skin and the whites of the eyes 
become a deep saffron-yellow, and the urine turns 
brown or brownish black, becomes much restricted, 
total suppression supervening in fatal cases. 

A very curious feature of this type of malaria 
consists in the fact that its microbes may be 
absorbed into the system whilst the individual is 
residing in a country where it is known to exist, 
and there remain inactive for a prolonged period of 
time extending over many months, finally prostra- 
ting the victim long after he has regained a healthy 
climate. The first attack of hasmoglobinuric fever 
tends to predispose a person to a second, and few, 
if any, survive a third. Usually after the first 
attack a complete change of climate should be 
sought, and only after a lengthy residence away 
from the scene of the disorder should the patient 
return to it. 

The treatment to be adopted in cases of black- 
water fever is to send the individual attacked 
immediately to bed, and after it is apparent that 
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the vomiting has sufficiently cleansed the stomach, 
it should be checked, if necessary, by subcutaneous 
injections of morphia. Small quantities of liquid 
nourishment should then be administered at short 
intervals ; milk and soda water, beef-juice, diluted 
champagne, and eggs with brandy being the most 
useful for this purpose. In cases of obstinate con- 
stipation glycerine enemas are recommended, as 
purgatives have a tendency to irritate the already 
weakened stomach. 

Probably the most dangerous period is that of 
convalescence, during which the most careful 
attention and nursing are essential. It must be 
borne in mind that so enfeebled does the system 
become by the terrific ordeal through which it has 
passed, that any sudden unassisted movement on 
the part of the recovering patient may check the 
heart's action and cause him to pass without 
warning into coma and death. 

Ordinary fever is seldom fatal except in cases 
where, due to neglect, it assumes an acute form 
which the debilitated condition of the individual 
is powerless to shake off or otherwise effectually 
resist. Its treatment is simple, the golden rule 
being to induce perspiration, thereby diminishing 
the temperature, and then administer substantial 
doses of quinine, continuing to take the latter 
remedy daily for several weeks after each attack. 

Dysentery is rare in this part of Africa, and 
arises chiefly from mistakes of diet or carelessness 
in regard to drinking water. I do not think that 
among travellers, especially among prospectors and 
persons whose circumstances do not admit of their 
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living comfortably in the interior, the danger of 
eating, as they often will, native food, especially 
ufa-porridge, is sufficiently recognised. Now the 
manner in which ufa-flour is prepared is some- 
what as follows : the sorghum or maize is first 
pounded in a large " duli " or mortar ; the husks 
having in this way been removed, and the grain 
deftly winnowed in a basket, it is ground to a 
coarse flour between two stones. In this country 
no stone is sufficiently hard for the purpose, and 
one has only to examine those usually employed to 
see that, in the course of the grinding, a lai'ge per- 
centage of grit must mix itself with the flour ; the 
effect of this grit on the comparatively tender 
membranes of the stomach and intestines is, in 
my opinion, the cause of very many of the 
dysenteric attacks that occur. 

Dysentery is a disease which must on no account 
be neglected, or it becomes extremely difficult to 
check, and, not infrequently, terminates in liver 
abscess. The best course, therefore, is to lose 
no time in obtaining medical aid, in this way 
speedily getting rid of a disorder which is likely 
otherwise to cause the greatest suffering or, indeed, 
to prove fatal. 

I have often remarked that could some heaven- 
sent method be devised of inoculating the human 
system with some beneficent serum enabling the 
person so treated to pass scathless through fever- 
infected regions, some of these districts of Africa 
would at once take rank among the most glorious 
of the gardens of the earth. One is often filled 
with a regret which is little short of indignation 
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that, especially in the exquisite, fairy-like African 
highlands, the people of our race should be 
debarred by this cause from living in a land 
where their daily lives would be one long round 
of interest and delight. Were it not for these 
constant, daily-recurring considerations of how to 
maintain one's health ; were it not for that 
Damocles' sword of sickness daily and nightly 
suspended overhead, European races would find 
in Africa colonies whose occupation would not 
only build up fortunes, but more important still, 
the physique of enervated Europe. All that is 
required is the overthrow of that demon of malaria 
which has too long guarded the gates of Africa. 



CHAPTER XVI 



CONCLUSION 

A saying among certain old-time pagans, who 
now bask in the light of civilisation and gin, was 
that first came the missionary, then the consul, 
and then the man-of-war; but I think that to 
what extent soever each or all of these influences 
may make for progress and enlightenment, there 
is yet another in its way equally potent. I refer 
to that wielded by the traveller and the sportsman. 
To them and their observations we are already 
indebted for a wealth of knowledge concerning 
many a far-off region, gained, in many cases, in 
circumstances of difficulty and peril. 

In the course of the preceding chapters I have 
endeavoured to place before travellers and sports- 
men some dim idea of what this vast and interesting 
region contains ; of the splendid hunting it offers, 
and of its delightfully easy access, in the hope that 
perhaps some may come here and give to the 
countless students of Africa a knowledge, which 
I fear is beyond my powers, of the true inwardness 
of the things they see. 

After all, this territory, though not a single 
authoritative work has, as yet, been written about 
it, and it continues to the thousands who yearly 
pass it by just a sort of unknown quantity in 
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which they are not widely interested, is too near 
to already occupied centres to long suffer this 
apparently studied neglect. One feels, however, 
that a considerable drawback has lain in the 
difficulty in attracting attention to it — the impos- 
sibility of making plain to the world of science 
and sport that it is a region rich in almost every 
branch of research, and almost every family of 
African fauna. 

Stay-at-home observers of matters African have 
now come to regard the Cape as at our door; the 
Zambezi as just round the corner, and those great 
Central African lakes and mountains, which a few 
years ago were a blank upon the map, as touring 
districts which Cook will shortly open to all who 
are dowered with leisure and means. Even dis- 
tant Ruwenzori, those mysterious, semi-legendary 
Mountains of the Moon, have, of late years, had 
so much light let in upon them as to have been 
shorn of a great amount of their former attrac- 
tiveness. For all that, however, our yearnings 
are ever after the mysterious unknown, and thus 
it follows that we pass heedlessly by those riches 
and beauties which have lain open to us so long at 
our very gates. 

I do not hesitate to say that in the districts 
which my readers have, in the course of these 
chapters, dimly traversed with me, there are, 
awaiting classification, numerous interesting ex- 
amples of almost every branch of natural science ; 
but, in spite of this, I am unaware of any single 
case in which a deliberate attempt has been 
hitherto made to extend our knowledge by a 
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complete examination of what this territory 
contains. 

In conclusion, whatever there may be in store for 
this portion of Africa, and I prophesy for it a future 
of great prosperity, I shall always feel thankful that 
I knew it in its chrysalis stage ; when it was Africa 
without the sense of unreality which the encroach- 
ments of civilisation bring in their train. There is 
in this great chaotic continent some nameless but 
none the less universal charm ; some mysterious 
attachment, from which few who have spent any 
length of time here can hope to escape entirely 
heart-whole. Especially do they feel this inde- 
scribable attraction who have taken some part, 
however unimportant, in the task of endeavouring 
to reduce this chaos to something resembling the 
rudiments of order. 

We live in an age of progress, when whatever 
of our circumscribed earth's surface can be utilised 
must be utilised for the growing needs of our ever- 
encroaching species ; but, whilst realising this, I 
must confess it would be with very mingled feelings 
that, in the march of civilisation through my old 
hunting grounds, I should hear the shriek of the 
locomotive in the haunts of the elephant, and see 
factory-chimneys belching out columns of black 
smoke into the tender blue of the African sky. 
Still, come these things must. 

Phenomenal indeed has been the rapidity of the 
onward march of events since David Livingstone 
and John Kirk in 1859 stood for the first time upon 
the hitherto unknown and unsuspected shores of 
the great inland sea of Lake Nyasa ; and he would 
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be a bold man indeed who should seek to fore- 
shadow the extent of the further progress destined 
to be achieved when a century from that epoch- 
marking event in the history of the slumbering 
continent shall have flitted away into the tomb 
of the years that have been. 
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